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SARAH. 


BY ©, I. DICK. 


“ Wao was that woman ? ”’ I 
asked of the motor-coach driver. 
We had stopped at the bottom 
of a steep hill outside a hurri- 
cane gate where waited a big 
vigorously made woman with 
three jolly little boys jumping 
about her. As she handed in a 
mail-bag her fine eyes met mine 
with a shy involuntary smile, 
and, instinctively, I felt she 
looked like that because she 
was so happy, not because I 
had ever seen her before, or 
would be likely to see her 
again. As she took her mail- 
bag I noticed it was labelled 
PRIVATE, Valley Green. 

“Fine type, isn’t she? What 
I call a thorough-born Tas- 
manian, She’s worth three 
men to that farm, and a wonder- 
ful mother.’’ 

“Yes, but who is she?” I 
had travelled over many 
countries, through Norway, 
through South Africa, through 
the back-blocks of Australia 
with its strongly built women, 
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but I had never, except per- 
haps in my own Scotland, come 
across such an arresting face. 
To be sure it was ruggedly 
plain, but in the proud chin, 
the long upper lip, the con- 
tradictory diffidence of manner, 
there was that something that 
always spells a_ distinctive 
personality. 

** Well, she’s the Honourable 
Mrs James Garnham now—but 
She used to be just Sarah of 
the Coast,” he told me sur- 
prisingly, and stooped to change 
gears before the crawl up the 
winding Rocky Hills Road 
began. “You would never 
think snake-bite and romance 
could mix up nicely, would 
you? Like me to tell you how 
she came to be mistress at 
Valley Green, instead of a bit 
of driftwood as you might 
say?” 

“Very much.” 


It is a long road running 
beside the most wonderfully 
Y 
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coloured peacock-blue and 
green sea I have ever come 
across away from Durban, that 
East Coast Road in Tasmania : 
it sweeps up hill, down dale ; 
desolate hills on one side, cliffs 
dropping to dazzling white 
beaches on the other, and 
always, towards its end, show- 
ing the traveller one superb 
panoramic view after another 
of those glowing islands of a 
famous red granite formation, 
upon which Abel Jansz Tasman 
bestowed the name of ‘ Schou- 
tens Eylandt’ during his 
voyage of discovery in 1643. 
The glory of sun and sparkling 
air is woven round a coast that 
is, for the most part, nearly 
as empty today as it was then ; 
and as we rounded a curve I 
took my last look at the 
isolated homestead of Valley 
Green, and sighed in regret, 
for it would never be my lot 
to see it again in its lonely, 
lovely setting. The house and 
outbuildings, built in convict 
days, were of warm, rough- 
hewn stone; they rose above 
a garden crammed with bright 
flowers around which dark pine 
formed a breakwind, and from 
them stretched away paddocks 
softly green to the edge of the 
dunes of snowy sand: while 
out there, embracing, protecting 
it all— 

** Round it was flung, like a mantle, 

The sea... .” 


Beautiful as a dream. 

And so, in the effect left 
upon me rather than in the 
words of the driver’s somewhat 
crude and disjointed tale, here 
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is the story of Sarah; ghe 
remains in my mind pictured 
with a small boy hanging to 
either arm, while the third 
ran with the mail-bag (it had 
been handed to him by aq 
brother with, ‘‘ Here, Peter, 
it’s your go! ’’) to a slim man, 
waiting by the house - door, 
Their father. 


Sarah knew a good deal 
about men and their emotions 
before she was twenty ; for in 
her late ’teens she had acted 
as barmaid for a year in the 
seventeen miles’ distant town- 
ship, but she was not a success- 
ful barmaid, too ungainly in 
face and ways to draw men 
enough to please the landlord. 
So she was sent by Andy 
Hadgraft, her father, into 
domestic service. Thereafter 
for five years Sarah became 
@ rolling stone. But though 
she learnt to be clean, to cook 
and sew, she was never known 
to stay more than a few months 
in @ situation ; the Coast life 
drew her back, and between 
each place she came home to 
Andy with the little moss she 
had gathered to throw in with 
the family funds. 

It so happened that she 
was away in service when James 
Garnham, leaving the handle 
to his name in England with 
all his old mode of life, came 
to inspect Valley Green, fell 
under its spell, and straightway 
put every available penny he 
possessed into buying it, heed- 
less of the fact that its late 
owner had walked out a ruined 
man. Garnham, taking the 
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whole place over as it stood, 
down to ploughs outside and 
jam-pots in, was convinced he 
could make it pay despite 
droughts and depressions and 
wool prices down to zero. 
How, did not trouble him 
much at first because his dis- 
ease was, within a few months 
of his ruling there, an incident 
of the past, and the cure 
automatically sent his spirits 
soaring. Anyway, he argued, 
life lived in such surroundings 
must prove Arcadian. That 
was true enough; but he 
forgot that the flesh-pots of 
his early upbringing insistently 
demanded refilling and that 
skilled out-door labour, as an 
Englishman requires it, is hard 
to come by in the Colonies. He 
stocked his run with several 
hundred sheep, and, ignoring 
local advice, engaged a locally 
distrusted man with the idea 
of turning him into a trust- 
worthy shepherd: a pity, for 
the man, without any scruples, 
let him down badly. But when 
he ordered the man off, hostile 
feeling was raised against the 
Englishman among his scattered 
neighbours (such is the curious 
perversity of their kind), and 
Garnham found it almost im- 
possible to engage any but 
day labourers, which did not 
suit him at all, since they 
demanded top wages and were 
never there when most wanted. 

At this juncture old Andy 
Hadgraft wandered on the 
scene. Actually he had been 
in the vicinity of Valley Green 
all the time, keeping well out 
of sight. No owner had ever 
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yet been able to dislodge him. 
He was to be found either in a 
camp somewhere, sheltered by 
the sand dunes, or living in one 
of the disused outhouses; by 
day he worked on the roads or 
caught fish from his ancient 
boat, earning a shilling here 
and there and happy as a grig 
so long as he could sleep within 
sight of the homestead, but (as 
it grew to be later with his 
daughter Sarah) life was un- 
endurable away from Valley 
Green. Simply the love of it 
had been born into him, strong 
as the salt breezes that swept 
in from the South Pole when 
the roaring southerlies brought 
waves as high as the house 
crashing along the coast 
beaches, subtle as the scent 
of cool grass where the cows 
trod its meadow lands. He 
grew up in the knowledge that 
actually his grandfather had 
been one of the convicts sent 
from the Rocky Hills settle- 
ment (then an extensive prison 
station) to help the first owner 
of that portion of land known 
as Valley Green to build his 
house; the house I had seen 
still standing in perfect preser- 
vation; for the walls were 
solid blocks of basaltiform 
diabase, locally called lime- 
stone, held together by mortar 
made by crushing the shells 
dragged from the beach and 
pounding them to powder in a 
well. Convict labour was 
cheap and plentiful in the 
bygone days of its building; 
ticket-of-leave men married, 
and their descendants either 
rose or fell in the social scale. 
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Andy had no memory beyond 
the fact that he had married 
a wandering girl who told him 
her grandfather had been the 
first owner of Valley Green, 
that she herself had been born 
in the north-west, but had 
always known she must drift 
back to the Valley. No one 
believed her tale but Andy: 
strangely enough he under- 
stood why a stray being for 
no apparent reason should feel 
as he felt about the place. He 
married her. Sarah was their 
only child. The three lived 
the life of beachcombers, dis- 
gracefully happy according to 
the views of decent residents : 
nothing troubled them, nobody 
could succeed in turning them 
off land that held such a lively 
fascination for them all. But 
at last one came to the camp 
under the boobyalla trees at 
the foot of Valley Green sand 
dunes who could not be defied : 
Death took the woman. 

After a time old Andy de- 
cided he could get along better 
without his child to keep, 
also some belated sense of 
decency told him she ought to 
have training, discipline ; her 
mother had been able to teach 
her to read and write, but she 
must learn as well to cook and 
housekeep. And how do that 
without a house to keep? 
Also, and perhaps this in- 
cidentally was even more in- 
sistent than conscience, he 
wanted to be free of women. 
So he sent her out to service, 
and that was without a doubt 
the one really fine thing, and 
the only thing with foresight 
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that Andy did in his slack life, 
Out of the past rises the future, 
Two thriftless lives were ye. 
sponsible for Sarah : and many 
the naggings and ratings that 
went to mould her into what 
She eventually became;  fop 
at first she simply would not 
bear captivity, she went off 
and came back to him with the 
regularity of a swinging pendu- 
lum, revelling with an almost 
terrible intensity in her few 
weeks of glorious liberty, until 
he packed her off again, some- 
times to a town, sometimes to 
a country situation—advertise- 
ments for domestic helps were 
never lacking. She went with 
an uncomplaining docility be- 
cause she knew definitely she 
would be brought back before 
long, drawn and torn with 
longing to see Valley Green, 
to feel its spell once more. It 
was her safeguard, it kept 
her unscathed, purified her 
thoughts. 

When, on a summer’s morning 
she caught, for the fiftieth time, 
the motor-coach back to her 
beloved East Coast, she was 
twenty-four, immense, strong 
as a pony but shy as a water- 
hen. A particularly unpleasant 
six months with an exacting 
family of nine had brought her 
to the bitter conclusion that she 
would starve rather than work 
for women again. But her 
father had put his foot down 
on bachelor situations. She sat 
brooding behind the driver, and 
presently overheard him giving 
some startling news to a ques- 
tioning passenger ; for she and 
Andy never corresponded, and 
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in the last six months no word 
had filtered through. 

“Yes, that’s correct. New 
English cove has bought Valley 
Green, going to see if he can 
make @ do of it. Pretty raw 
fool to take on a neglected, 
snake-infested place like that 
with a bad sheep-run across 
the road that is burnt dry after 
these droughty years. It’s my 
candid opinion he’ll get stung 
padly—unless, that is, he has 
plenty of hard cash ready to 
pack him up until the de- 
pression is over. 

“T know for a fact that he 
has got nothing to back him 
up except——””_ At this point 
they reached the bottom of the 
hill, and Sarah, much against 
her will, was forced to interrupt 
by prodding the driver’s back 
and asking him to put her down 
at the slip-rails : which he did. 
She always cut through the 
Valley Green property to reach 
her father’s camp by the sand 
dunes; for though she was 
never sure if he would be living 
there, sooner or later he would 
turn up. As she walked across 
the paddocks there was not a 
soul in sight, not a sound but 
the drone of bees in a giant 
mimosa in full bloom whose 
golden glory had for back- 
ground a sky and sea so dazzling 
blue that she held her breath 
and stopped beneath it lost in 
a dream. She felt as if the 
bitter shroud of home-sickness 
were being peeled from her 
heart and thrown high into 
the sweet gold and blue, while 
the tang of sea air revived and 
healed her. Beloved Valley 
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Green! Desolate, mysteriously 
empty after the crowded town. 
She was at one with the scents, 
melted into its tranquillity, light 
as a wind flower . . . yet what 
Garnham caught a glimpse of, 
a8 he came round the corner 
of the house suddenly, was no 
wind flower but a very solid 
and, to his angry eyes, astonish- 
ingly unpleasant young woman 
dressed in mustard - coloured 
clothes, with a purple hat 
adding to her unattractiveness : 
it made him question old Andy 
furiously— 

* Trespassing ! 
dickens—— ? ” 
‘* Gosh, it’s Sarah back ! ”’ 

Now I do think it was sig- 
nificant of her self-control that 
Sarah here showed no trace of 
surprise when she was con- 
fronted with a father whom she 
had never in her life seen in 
a decent pair of boots with the 
laces tied, now wearing a whole 
shirt and carrying a mattock 
over his shoulder, clearly in- 
dicating that he was working 
and getting paid for it. Then 
this thin angry man must be 
his boss? In a flash Sarah’s 
mind was made up, he should 
be her boss too! She became 
aware that whatever she did 
she must do independently ; 
for Andy was already trying 
to explain her away, and as 
they came towards her she 
heard him say uneasily— 

‘““Who’s Sarah you ask? 
Why, she’s me daughter, Boss. 
She’s out working in a— 
You’re in a good sitooation, 
ain’t you, me gell ? ”’ 

““T hope to be.” 


Who the 


Her voice 
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could be smooth as cream. 
Looking quietly at Garnham 
she said, ‘‘I thought perhaps 
you would be in need of some- 
one to look after your house, 
sir.’’ 

“No thanks,” he told her 
curtly. ‘I'd rather not have 
any women about.” Finality 
was in his tone and manner. 
How was Sarah to know that 
he wanted no repetition of the 
dreadful periods he had been 
through with girls who had 
professed they would look after 
his house? He had come to 
realise it was himself rather 
than his house they were after. 
Disgust at length had driven 
him to see if he could not 
manage alone; but to a man 
pitched from the environment 
in which he had been bred 
into the Tasmanian bush, living 
alone presented little fun. He 
was no born cook as are some 
men, and one must eat to live ; 
tea and tinned stuff was be- 
ginning to nauseate him. Can 
you wonder he relented, owning 
that women had their advan- 
tages, when he heard her say— 

* But I wouldn’t be about, 
not when you’re in the house. 
I'd live with dad. I could just 
come across and clean and 
cook.”’ 

‘Oh, you could, could you? 
Well, things are bad with me 
at present, and I could not 
afford to give you more than 
@ shilling a day. You would 
never come for that.”’ | 

“Oh yes, I would. Try me.’’ 

All that day Garnham went 
about his work with the odd 
certainty that Fate was taking 
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a hand in this. Only the wee; 
before the English mail had 
brought him the worst possible 
news, the few shares he had 
hoped would keep him going 
with their dividends could pay 
nothing, nor could they be 
sold; he found himself down 
to bed-rock, since all his capital 
lay staring up at him from the, 
at present, unproductive acres 
of Valley Green. A man re. 
quires a certain amount of 
domestic comfort to keep his 
outlook steady. The want of 
nourishing meals was a com- 
plication he had never had to 
reckon with. He was on the 
point of admitting to himself 
that he had made a mess of 
things and had better sell out 
if he could, when out of the 
blue dropped Sarah. Sarah, 
whose huge healthy presence 
was uncannily to be only felt, 
not seen. 

That evening when he entered 
his house after an exhausting 
round he found silence and 
emptiness as usual, but the 
rooms were not dead and dusty 
as he had left them. They 
smiled, they shone, delicious 
odours of food hung in the air, 
hot shaving water stood in a 
covered can in his bedroom 
where the bed had been made 
without lumps for the first 
time for months: best of all 
in the transformation was the 
discovery of a hot, perfectly 
cooked and served dinner await- 
ing him on the dining-room 
table, in the centre of which 
stood a bowl of those mauve 
orchids that spread a delicate 
carpet through the bush. 
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In the days that followed he 
sometimes caught a flutter of 
that particular shade of mauve 
mder a white apron crossing 
petween the humpy he had 
allotted to Andy and his own 
house; and on Mondays he 
could see it from a distance 
with arms stretched pegging 
up his sheets and shirts. Mauve 
and white, so that was the dress 
of her service! But never 
once did the wearer allow her- 
self to be caught by him. 

As time went on his meals 
improved; he and Andy killed 
a sheep about once a month, 
part of which Sarah salted 
down. She coaxed up rows of 
lettuce, beans, green peas, and 
tomatoes in the neglected 
garden as if by magic, and the 
splendid fish Andy caught of 
an evening out in his tub of a 
boat were served up in a dozen 
ways fit for a king. Rock cod 
were filleted and lay golden 
brown in a nest of parsley 
garnished with slices of lemons 
from the old tree in a sheltered 
corner; flathead she curried ; 
trumpeter, the lord of all, she 
had a way of steaming whole 
and serving cold soused in 
vinegar with a dash of mace 
and peppercorns. Eating it 
with butter- bean salad and 
cold peas on a summer night, 
with the windows open to the 
sea and the distant Schoutens 
rising like bubbles of hyacinth 
and pearly-rose through a haze 
of bush-fire smoke, Garnham 
felt something of that peace 
of soul that he had yearned 
for when first Valley Green met 
his eyes. 
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Every Sunday evening he 
placed seven shillings, and the 
pound he gave her for house- 
keeping expenses, on the 
kitchen table; next morning, 
soundlessly it had gone. Sarah 
had made her bargain and she 
kept to it; she had said she 
would do it all without speak- 
ing to him, and she did. What 
he did not know was that she 
did not use more than half the 
money he allowed for food. 
She economised by buying a 
bag of flour to bake her own 
bread, a bag of sugar to make 
her neat shelves of jam from 
the fruit she gathered herself; 
bacon she cured, for the old 
sow had a fine litter of pigs; 
the two cows gave more milk, 
the hens laid more eggs under 
her watchful care; often she 
sold enough butter and eggs 
to the grocer on his weekly 
visit to cover her modest bill, 
so that never a week but saw 
her put some money away 
under a loose board in the 
scullery. She covered it with 
a mat, and every day, when 
she shook that mat, it gave 
her the most exquisite pleasure 
to lift the bit of floor-board 
and rediscover her tin with its 
growing hoard. 

So summer drifted into 
autumn. Winter, the mild 
coast winter, placidly melted 
into spring. Upon one scorch- 
ing afternoon in September, 
just before lambing was due 
to begin, Sarah, absorbedly and 
completely happy, was out in 
the garden digging round the 
apricot and cherry trees whose 
white blossoms filled the air 
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with a heady drowsiness. Bees 
droned, birds twittered over 
nest-building, the very paths 
of the garden were bursting 
with the busy ways of spring, 
and everywhere groups of daffo- 
dils were pushing up, even 
spreading out from the beds 
to get a sight of a green, newly 
clad world; when, into the 
midst of the picture came 
rushing and bellowing the figure 
of old Andy. He was making 
for the big house when he 
caught sight of Sarah. 

“ Bitten by a tiger-snake ! 
Get me those remedies the 
Boss has stowed away in 
there, and be mighty quick 
about it!” 

Without waiting to ask 
questions, Sarah flew in, seized 
the box, and was out squatting 
beside her father, where he 
had slipped to the ground 
holding his wrist and wailing 
in terror. She found he had 
slashed the bite and tied a 
ligature. She rubbed in per- 
manganate of potash, retied 
the string more tightly, in- 
jected serum, while in dis- 
jointed words Andy panted 
out what had happened. The 
Boss had gone off with the 
lorry to look for some ewes 
straying over Rocky Hills way, 
leaving him cutting down 
bracken alone. The snake, a 
tiger—and a darned good name 
for it—had struck at him from 
a log when he stooped. At 
first he could not shake the 
brute off. 

“Tiger? Are you sure it 
was a tiger-snake?” Sarah, 
holding the swollen arm, was 
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biting and sucking the wound 
now, spitting, sucking again, 

“Sure, me gell? I was 
never more sure of anything 
in me life, yellow . . . no black 
striped ... noyel.. .” His 
words became tangled, quite 
suddenly he collapsed without 
another word. Terrified, Sarah 
pulled him to his feet, trying 
to make his sagging body walk ; 
for she knew she must keep 
him moving. She knew all 
about snake-bite ; that a tiger- 
snake when he strikes true 
can inject twenty-four times 
more venom than a cobra; that 
the Australian tiger-snake is 
one of the three most venomous 
in the world. It paralysed her 
to think the snake’s jaws had 
fastened on poor old Andy’s 
bare wrist... . 

‘“‘ Hopeless from the first. 


You’ve done everything 
humanly possible,’’ was the 
doctor’s verdict. For at last 


Garnham had come back with 
his lorry-load of strayed ewes, 
to turn and speed the seventeen 
miles for- medical assistance. 
‘“¢ His death is due to shock and 
fear as much as to the poison. 
As it is in the majority of 
these cases.’ 

A queer hush settled down 
over Valley Green after the 
funeral. 

Sarah, positive that he would 
tell her on the first oppor- 
tunity that she must go, and 
as positive that death would 
be preferable, kept out of 
Garnham’s way; she worked 
feverishly, in hourly fear. 

While he, equally afraid of 
losing her, lived behind the 
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wall of silence, with dubious 
thoughts as to what his future 
would be if go she did. For 
the moment lambing-time kept 
him too harassed to broach 
any change. Then one day 
by accident coming face to 
face with her, as she rounded 
a corner with her apron full 
of early potatoes, he told her 
abruptly that he badly wanted 
help with some motherless 
lambs on the run. Would she 
come? Yes? So radiant did 
her face grow that it seemed 
as though his words had 
touched to life some half-dead 
ash smouldering within, for 
the light lent something of 
touching rapture to her great 
comfortable smile of assent. 
Not only did it astonish him, 
the response to his small re- 
quest, it challenged his curiosity 
to see the change in her at 
close range. This woman 
looked as different as chalk 
from cheese to the one he 
remembered engaging as his 
housekeeper almost a year ago, 
when she had been dressed 
in hideously cut garments with 
an awful purple hat! In this 
simple mauve print she carried 
herself with, what was it? 
yes, distinction, confidence, 
and, seen without a hat, her 
fine dark hair lay smoothly 
coiled at the back of a shapely 
neck: not only that, but long 
months of happy peace had 
most truly softened and beauti- 
fied her features. To look at 
her was a refreshment. 
Compunction made him say, 
“You know you ought not to 
be buried here, working for 
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next to nothing; if you want 
to move on to something better 
you’ve only to tell me so.” 

“There is nothing better 
in the world than this,’’ Sarah 
laughed. She put down her 
potatoes, saw that the fire in 
the stove was banked, pushed 
the saucepans to simmer on 
the side, and followed him to 
the run. They worked each 
day after that in good fellow- 
ship together; it meant that 
she must get up an hour 
earlier to set the big house in 
order and prepare the day’s 
food, but that she enjoyed 
doing, for then, with a clear 
conscience, she was ready for 
the out-of-doors. 

It would seem Sarah had 
felt herself to be supremely, 
almost indecently, strong in 
comparison with himself every 
time he asked her, not without 
@ certain grim unwillingness, 
to help him through with some 
particularly trying piece of work 
when he was off colour or 
pushed for time. Physically 
supreme in those early days 
when he was far from well, 
indecently strong when she 
became aware that she was 
twice the man he was on the 
farm, and that he knew it. 
She stood but one inch shorter 
than his six foot one, was as 
broad again as he, and knew 
not the faintest twinge of that 
inertia and sickness that had 
sent him out from London to 
find healing for his threatened 
lung in the vaunted climate of 
Tasmania’s East Coast. 

It became a temptation for 
him later on to say to her 
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quietly, ‘‘ Well, what about it, 
Sarah?’ and to watch her 
hesitate to make quite sure 
he meant it, then to see her 
positively leap to the work. 
For he discovered that she 
would never come near or 
touch a thing out of her 
province unless asked, nor 
would she take a penny extra 
for what she did, which made 
him feel a worm in some ways, 
but in others was a vast relief. 
For after old Andy Hadgraft 
died, James Garnham more 
often than not had no money 
to hire another man to help 
him with dipping and branding 
his sheep. She was splendid 
at herding them into the pens 
where the evil-smelling bath of 
sheep-dip made him retch, but 
where Sarah was immune. The 
dogs obeyed her slightest word, 
the sheep grew less terrified ; 
but perhaps she was at her 
best easing the ewes through a 
difficult lambing with a kind 
of rough midwifery. Even 
when it came to shearing-time 
she enjoyed an invitation to 
handle the electric shears, slip- 
ping them with skill and dex- 
terity under the heavy thick 
coats of wool, beginning care- 
fully round the sheep’s ears and 
forehead, clipping until the 
staring face was clean, steering 
the shears down the back, 
under the belly, down each 
separate leg, round the tail, 
until the whole fleece came 
sliding off, dirty on top, silky- 
white underneath, to be rolled 
up like a great soft shawl and 
carried to the grading table. 
She could accomplish more in 
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the day than he could, and he 
rather relished the fact in 
time. No, it was not envy or 
malice that made him grumble 
and say that she ought to be 
at woman’s work, not man’s, 
when he thanked her at the 
end of a strenuous day. 

“ But why ? It’s all splendid 
—work in the out-of-doors. I 
love it so MuUcH better than 
in.” She would stretch long 
arms above her head to ease 


the aching muscles, looking at 


him from under frowning brows. 
“‘ Towels, wet dishes, scrubbing 
floors, preparing food! I sup- 
pose THEY come under your 
women’s work,’’ with laughing 
contempt. All the same she 
did not really despise it, for 
she could serve up a kidney 
omelette with floury potatoes, 
baked to perfection in their 
jackets, in a way that he had 
never tasted anywhere else, 
Her views opened up new 
paths of thought for him when 
she made them sufficiently 
clear. 

“Sheep ! What’s wrong with 
helping with sheep, I’d like to 
know? They can’t turn round, 
thank goodness, and tell you 
you’ve a face as ugly as a 
Tasmanian devil and move 
about your work as clumsy as 
a cow. That’s what I got 
thrown at me from morning to 
night when I went out to 
service to please dad. Give 
me the clean open bush with 
no streets, no trams, no clatter- 
ing mobs of people. Why, I’d 
a thousand times sooner work 
among the dumb beasts. I 
wish, oh, Lord, how I wish I'd 
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pen made a man! Well, 
what’s biting you now, Mr 
Garnham ? ” 

For the slightly built, loose- 
limbed Englishman would stand, 
hands on hips, mouth pushed 
out, gazing at the calm stretch 
of sea rocking between his 
own land and the not so distant 
Schoutens, feeling its enchant- 
ment, yet curiously reluctant 
to analyse what was biting 
him. Did a human or an 
earthy tie hold him here? 
Always willing to put the 
deep change it had made in 
him down to the effect of the 
soft East Coast air, the healing 
sun, the sweetness of knowing 
himself owner of this coveted 
valley. Better not to probe. 

So all the answer she ever 
dragged from him was, “I 
don’t like to see you doing all 
this hard extra work for noth- 
ing. It’s out of order, yet I 
don’t seem able to help asking 
you to do it, or to help admiring 
you for it.” 

Admiring. That was the 
word that tickled Sarah. There 
was not another soul in Tas- 
mania, man or woman, who 
had ever told her there was 
anything to admire in her big 
body or what she did with it ; 
a8 for the vague and beautiful 
thoughts buried in her hidden 
mind, no one had ever yet 
thought of digging them out to 
admire them. Yet Mr Garnham 
had a way of watching her free 
tireless movements that puzzled 
her. If she had had a grain of 
conceit she would have read 
both admiration and envy into 
the look he turned away from 
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her when her own eyes, well 
set apart under calm brows, 
met his. In all honesty, even 
had she heard such a sentence 
as ‘‘ psychologically there was 
every reason for his attraction,’’ 
and had it been explained to 
her, she would never have 
believed it. She realised that 
he was gentleman born and 
bred in the finest sense; that 
only sickness could have 
brought him from his true 
environment and kept him with 
a clumsy creature like herself 
to tend his house; but she 
did not know that the coarsest 
magnets will draw and hold 
the finest steel. 

All this was evident when 
often her white teeth flashed 
him a derisive smile and she 
told him tranquilly, ‘ Then 
I don’t want you to help asking 
me. Please understand that 
the sights and smells you think 
disgusting in farm life, because 
you are fresh to them, are not 
in the least so to me. I can see 
them, sheep being killed and 
gutted, lambs being born, with- 
out seeing them, if you know 
what I mean. Best way. You 
try it.” 

That sent a flush mounting 
slowly to his forehead where 
sun-tan met white skin before 
reaching his fair hair: his hat 
left that mark. Sarah hated 
that slow flush. She knew he 
would like to go hatless, but 
could not because he was scared 
of sunstroke, just as she knew he 
carried a stick, not because the 
sheep dogs minded him better 
with one in his hand, but 
because he was scared of snakes. 
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Valley Green was a bad place 
for snakes; they came down 
from the run across the road 
for water. She did not use 
a stick to kill them herself; 
she seized their tails, and, 
with a lightning twist, had 
them aloft cracking them like 
a whip and breaking their 
backs. She would have given 
anything if Mr Garnham would 
have asked her to show him 
how she did it in the way that 
makes it far safer than a stick. 
But he was proud and he was 
scared ; two things that give 
& Man a poor chance. 

When the shearers came she 
cooked for them, spreading 
their meals in the old coach- 
house on trestle tables; good 
substantial food it had to be 
or complaints went in to the 
Boss ; meat three times a day, 
custards, tinned peaches. It 
meant that she must go to that 
precious hoard in the tin to 
buy extra supplies. ‘‘ They 
eat like pigs,” she thought, 
and was glad to see them go, 
glad, too, to count the bales of 
wool standing neatly branded 
in the wool-shed. Their pres- 
ence meant that soon ready 
money might be counted upon, 
money to carry them through 
another year; if only he would 
let her stay, let her help him 
as @ man could, they might 
yet pull Valley Green through 
bad times together. As the 
shearers drew near the end of 
their job Garnham’s worried 
face had haunted Sarah. She 
guessed the reason—they would 
demand payment in cash. She 
took her courage and the tin 


of her savings in her hands, 
and went to her master. 

‘“¢ What’s this ? ”’ 

“There’s just over twenty. 
five pounds in the tin. It’s 
yours,” and Sarah explained 
that he had been over-estimat- 
ing his household expenses in 
the most shocking way. 

“But I can’t take this!” 
He was thunderstruck. 

“Of course you can; isn’t it 
yours? If you thought it 
would cost you a pound a week 
to live in this country you 
made @ very bad mistake.” 

“And you said noth- 
ing—— ?”? 

‘What was the object in 
talking. Better use it to pay 
the men when they’re ready to 
go, else they will have something 
to talk to you about!” 

Her matter-of-fact manner 
gave him no other course to 
take ; certainly, yes, the money 


was his. He paid the men and ° 


was glad, as she was, to see 
them go. 

On the evening of their 
departure the sun and the 
moon were in the sky together ; 
down the western sky to its 
setting flamed the sun, while 
opposite rose a majestic full 
moon from behind the Schou- 
tens. The texture of the air 
changed subtly, twilight in- 
vaded the valley, a soft im- 
penetrable curtain throbbing 
with the beat of waves. All 
her life Sarah was to remember 
the effect of the enormous 
moon-ball thrown into the pale 
night as seen from the open 
kitchen window. Presently 
Garnham was leaning on the 
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window-sill, watching her with 
prooding eyes while she moved 
here and there preparing his 
dinner. She went through into 
the dining-room to set the 
table: he came quietly in, 
and taking up @ fork, stared 
at it intently, saying without 
preamble— 

“will you 
Sarah?” . 

“Whatever put a thing like 
that into your mind?’”’ Then 
seeing the flush she hated rise 
to his forehead, ‘‘ Those dirty 
shearers! Why should you 
take notice of what their kind 
say; it sickens me.” 

He began to stuff his pipe, 

down the tobacco 
with his little finger while he 
watched her breaking eggs into 
a yellow bowl. At last— 

“ Well—what answer to my 
proposal, Sarah ? ”’ 

“ No.” 

“What, as fiercely as all 
that, Sarah !”’ 

“T’ve your dinner to get.” 
She beat steadily at the eggs. 
“ When I marry, Mr Garnham, 
it will be for only one reason— 
and it won’t be for the one that 
made you ask me. Now, please, 
sir, you are in the way of my 
oven.” 

His cheese savoury that night 
was light as feathers, yet he 
ate but one spoonful, pushed 
back his chair and took his 
pipe into his study where he 
sat in complete gloom, wonder- 
ing how he should solve the 
problem. What should be his 
next move? While across the 
yard, in the humpy, Sarah’s 
hands were twisting in her 
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lap as she sat thinking, thinking 
of some way out ; for the thing 


she had been dreading had 
come to pass, and now that 
he had once shown her his 
thoughts there could be no 
more simplicity between them 
if she were to stay on at Valley 
Green. Yet to do that other, 
to marry him, believing he was 
only asking her for convenience 
sake? Sarah covered her face. 
Their problem was alike in 
this respect —neither could 
tolerate the thought of leaving 
Valley Green ; both knew sub- 
consciously that each was as 
intensely dependent on the other 
for the keeping up of the spirit 
as well as of the letter of a 
freedom that gave to their 
present life its perfection. And 
now he had broken into that 
freedom. No, she could see no 
other way but for her to leave 
immediately ; in the morning. 
At length she put all drama 
aside and descended to the 
prosaic. Taking a chip basket 
she went out to the wood pile 
to gather kindling for the next 
day’s fires. The great white 
moon threw black shadows on 
land and a dazzling pathway 
over the sea. She stood en- 
tranced in a world of clear 
values, of black and white; 
compared with the complexities 
of her life the simplicity of the 
scene gave her calm, she found 
herself growing peaceful, con- 
fident, and was about to stoop 
to fill her basket when an 
agonising pain, sharp as a knife, 
struck just above her ankle. 
The instantaneous thought was, 
of course, snake-bite. She 
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jumped aside expecting to see 
a dark gliding shadow : instead, 
on bending close to the ground, 
she found that she had been 
standing in a nest of bull-dog 
ants that ran hither and thither 
more terrified now than she was 
herself. All the same her 
ankle was beginning, she could 
feel, to swell, and was giving 
her intense pain. She limped 
towards the humpy, noticing 
as she went that the lights 
were still burning in the big 
house and wondering should 
she go into the scullery for 
the blue bag she had left, or—— 
A sudden thought sent her 
quickly into the humpy, where 
she found her pointed scissors. 
Pulling down her stocking she 
deliberately made two punc- 
tures in the swollen ankle. 
Blood oozed; only an expert, 
she thought, could have told 
at first glance that it was not 
a snake-bite. 

Now was the moment when 
the exact character of the 
feeling he possessed for her 
would be put to the test ; then 
surely solution would result. 

She knocked at his door, 
and when in the stream of 
light he caught sight of her 
drawn face and asked in agita- 
tion what was the matter, she 
showed him her foot, watching 
his face with a composed in- 
tentness, answering only with 
the motion of her lips when he 
exclaimed, * You’re bitten by 
@ snake !” 

He took her by the arm 
roughly enough, and without 
another word, making her sit 
on the arm-chair he had just 
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left, he whipped out string 
from his pocket, took a pen. 
knife and made several sharp 
incisions ; but long afterwards 
Sarah told him the only thing 
she really felt was when he 
pulled off her woollen stocking, 
and, taking the bare foot in 
his hands, held it to his lips 
and sucked the wound. Knoy- 
ing his deadly horror of snakes 
the action could only mean one 
thing to her simple mind, he 
cared enough to take that 
risk for her! It solved every- 
thing. How she made her ex- 
planation to Garnham the driver 
could not tell me. Perhaps 
it was unfair to ask, but 
what I did declare was that 
I thought it not quite fair of 
Sarah. 

‘““ What, pretending?” His 
friendly eyes twinkled. ‘ Why, 
all’s fair in love and war, isn’t 
it? No, the weak point to 
me is that Sarah, begging her 
pardon, Mrs Garnham, couldn’t 
have pretended a bit better.” 

“How do you mean ? ” 

“Why, d’you suppose he 
didn’t know perfectly well she’d 
had on a woollen stocking and 
that not enough venom to 
hurt could have gone through 
to harm her? Of course he 
guessed. Never mind—they 
were both playing their own 
secret game: the bull-dog ant 
was as good as anything to 
bring ’em to their senses. And 
now, I can tell you, together 
they have made of Valley 
Green a paying paradise.” 

I laughed aloud at the mixed 
metaphor of a paradise that 
paid its way. 
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ISIS. 


BY AFZUL KHAN. 


“The River waxeth swete, and runneth foreby the city, fresh and 


pleasaunt.”’—Sir Tuomas More. 


I. 


A DISCERNING man (but an 
indifferent oar) has remarked 
that perfection in rowing is not 
of this world. Yet we were, I 
think, unconscious Platonists, 
for we studied in perfection. 
Each obscurely laboured to 
attain ‘‘a measureless consum- 
mation that he dreamed.” 

We gathered before the be- 
ginning of the summer term in 
an empty and echoing college, 
and greeted one another with 
the hilarity of men who are fey. 
Yet those first days of trial 
and experiment, of acute dis- 
comfort as the individual sub- 
mitted body and mind to the 
fusing process of becoming one 
of a crew, held a leisured 
magic which the later days of 
Eights lacked. It was pleasant 
to drift in a ‘ tub’ between the 
Cherwell willows, listening to 
the wisdom of our coach, and 
noting how bravely he bore his 
light-blue Cambridge cap as an 
ensign against the threatening 
advance of his sixty-fifth year. 
There was a subtle thrill in 
carrying out for the first time 
from the University Boat House 
the ship brown and glossy as a 
fresh-peeled chestnut. As we 
turned at Iffley lock after a 
tormented and unstable journey 


we began to feel united against 
the trials of the next six weeks. 
For a stroke or two the oar- 
buttons rang sharply together 
as we paddled towards Hay- 
stack Corner and the lash of 
our coach’s tongue. Then re- 
turning to the raft we dived 
down among the green slow- 
moving water-weeds; we lay 
on the barge, content to forget 
rowing and the world in the 
watching of the idle passage 
of a cloud. 

During the weeks that fol- 
lowed, the barge became the 
home of our leisure. She lay 
beneath a glowing may-tree 
where the Old Cut joined the 
main stream, and her presiding 
god was the warped figure of 
Spinet, the boatman. He was 
a8 much a part of the river 
scene as the old pollards on 
the Green Bank. He came of a 
family which had made and 
tended racing boats since men 
first manned them, and his 
personality was like the river 
—deep and unhurried, with 
subtle eddies playing under 
the surface calm. He loved 
the beauty of boats, and his 
eye would light with pleasure 
at the sweet entry of a bow 
to the water, or cloud as witb 
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sorrow for artistry wasted when 

the clumsy malpractices of a 
' erew checked their boat’s 
arrowy run. He was a pitiless 
judge of oarsmanship, and his 
infrequent grim comment, 
“Mr ——? He’s a weak 
oar,”? sometimes carried with 
it his condemnation of the 
individual as aman. He would 
never prophesy the success or 
failure of his crews. During 
Eights week he daily stood, 
grim and oracular, in the 
starting-punt, and answered our 
leading questions with pitiless 
ambiguity. Only one sign be- 
trayed the conflict of his emo- 
tions: he no longer smoked 
his short, black pipe. And yet, 
as we looked at him, a strange 
benevolence lighted his wrinkled 
face. He knew so well the fret 
of those moments before the 
start. 

He never saw more than the 
first wild minute of a race, 
and yet knew by some instinct 
how his boat had fared. When 
we returned to the barge in 
the dazed indifference of ex- 
haustion, it was Spinet’s 
chuckle that was our first praise, 
or his ‘* Ye did not row badly,” 
which sweetened defeat. 

Now he is dead, yet we 
remember him. 

Second possibly to Spinet 
ruled the personalities and in- 
fluence of our coaches. For six 
weeks they were to us Levia- 
than, our mortal god, and 
body and soul we were in 
their hands. 

Furnival comes first to mind 
—that parson who had been a 
soldier and was now a Don, 
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who, if his professional duty 
was to bless, came to the 
river more frequently to curse, 
He was a great maker of 
crew, for he had that patience 
which allows the individual to 
work out his own salvation ; 
he would follow us from Tffley 
lock to the Black Bridge with 
no more than casual exhorta- 
tions to watch the time or to 
hold out the finish long and 
firm. When things went wrong 
he would laugh an irritable 
and sulky crew into good 
humour, and then pitilessly 
drive them back to Iffley to 
re-row the course. Under his 
humorously brutal guidance 
long spells of hard rowing 
were our daily fare; and yet 
we never rowed a full course. 
“Tf you cannot produce some- 
thing special for the last two 
minutes on the day itself, I 
cannot teach it to you now,” 
he would say. 

In Eights week Furnival was 
a tower of strength. Some 
coaches would hover round their 
crews like physicians at the 
bedside of the moribund; he 
limited his advice to suggesting 
cold beef and half a pint of ale 
for lunch. At the time, to us, 
deep in the queasy anxiety of 
those about to row, it seemed 
a@ hangman’s pleasantry, but 
we took his advice and were 
grateful for his silence. During 
a race he would station him- 
self on the ‘ Greener,’ and many 
of us preserve as the most 
conscious memory of that 
anguished passage the sound 
of his ghostly counsel de- 
livered through a megaphone, 
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and the cherry gleam of a 
Leander tie amongst the green 
willows. 

The figure of Richard comes 
next to the mind’s eye. He 
was a philosopher, and he 
treated rowing a8 comparable 
with the subtle and winding 
course of the argument in a 
Platonic dialogue. Lightness 
of blade and balance of body 
were his watchwords, and he, 
too, was frugal of exhortations. 


Not on the river, however, 
did his personality most fully 
reveal itself: that disclosure 
was reserved for his rooms, 
when he sat, an apple in his 
hand, a book upon his knee, 
the light eyes searching the 
gloom of a corner while he 
considered the grave problem 
of Six’s ‘work,’ and whether 
Stroke would row the better 
for having half an inch shaved 
off his blade. 


I. 


The weeks of training showed 
their varying moods and days. 
There were days of golden mist 
when Magdalen tower was a 
ship hove-to in an inland sea ; 
days so hot that the dragon- 
flies in Kennington reach 
seemed drowsy ; days of grey- 
ness and hissing when the 
rasped oar-handles slipped 
maddeningly in our sodden 
fingers. So, too, did our moods 
vary. 

Best probably were those 
days when with some circum- 
stance we set out on the 
traditional ‘long journey’ 
below locks. At Iffley lock 
our spirits were yet unchast- 
ened by toil: a volley of jests 
echoed up and down the boat. 
The lock disgorged us, and we 
Swept down Kennington reach, 
crept crabwise round the island, 
and rowed hard for two minutes 
in the still, weed-grown deep 
beyond. Then we passed 
through the blistered gates of 
Sandford lock to an unfamiliar 
river, where the Berkshire bank 


stood up black and threatening, 
while on the other shore the 
green Oxfordshire fields came 
smiling down to dabble the 
water into eddies. Then, con- 
scious of three miles of water 
in front of the bows, we 
pulled up our shorts, shifted 
uneasily on our slides, came 
forward, drove or swung on 
Cox’s ‘paddle.’ Life there- 
after became a rhythm: the 
sweat stung our eyes, our loins 
ached, the water slid back- 
wards like an unreeling film. 
Then came Furnival’s shout, 
“You’re dead! wake it up, 
Stroke; watch the time!” 
With weary desperation Stroke 
would strive to sharpen his 
beginning ; the others matched 
the quickening swing; some- 
times the boat awakened and 
ran with the leisured swiftness 
of a panther crossing a clearing ; 
sometimes she checked and 
shivered like a mishandled 
horse. Yet those few strokes 


of springy running, when the 
river bubbled a little tune 
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beneath the bows, held a reward 
for much blurred discomfort. 
And so we came to the Black 
Bridge between the dark woods 
and the meadows, and turning 
to Radley disembarked to lie 
for half an hour in the warm 
grass. 

Return held few pleasures 
for us. Our bodies were eaten 
by @ dull ache, our hands stung 
with fresh blisters, each swing 
was a new term in a madden- 
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ing geometrical progression 
of weariness. We swore and 
drove, cursed and recovered, 
tasted a brief bliss of relaxa.- 
tion in the forward swing, and 
lo! our tired bodies had learned 
@ vital lesson which, fresh, they 
had refused. At last we drew 
alongside the raft ; tea loosened 
our tongues; our vanity was 
warmed; in Hall we sat out 
High Table; two glasses of 
port sent us to bed content. 


Ii. 


Eights week came in with 
the third, most lovely, week of 
May. In those seven days 
Oxford opened herself to a 
little world. The grey streets 
took on colour from blazers 
and girls’ dresses as the pear 
tree puts on its blossom. 
People chattered in the quads, 
laughter came from open win- 
dows, College cooks put on a 
more immaculate white, scouts 
ran backwards and forwards 
bearing the silver dishes of a 
hundred lunch -parties. Yet 
we who rowed remained a little 
aloof from this careless gaiety. 
Three of us sat in a green- 
panelled room eating our cold 
beef, drinking our shallow pots 
of ale, and wondering why we 
sacrificed ourselves to make a 
Roman holiday. We found no 
comfort in reason, little in 
cloudy metaphysics: despair- 
ing we turned on a gramophone 
and roared insincere defiance 
at our fears. Tormented by 
the ‘needle’ we yawned 
through the afternoon : as men 


walk to the scaffold we walked 
to the barge. We changed our 
clothes in the hysterical hilarity 
of apprehension, then paddled 
away to the sound of short, 
sharp clapping from the barge- 
top. They wished us well, I 
suppose: we only wished that 
a miracle would give us the 
race without the necessity of 
rowing it. 

Down past the massed punts 
we paddled. Someone said, 
‘At any rate we shall come 
back quicker,’’ and a croaking 
laugh greeted the sally. The 
ecclesiastical features of Cox 
twisted to a bargee’s fury as 
he cursed the clumsy navigator 
of a wandering punt. The 
flowers in his coat were like 
those on a coffin. We tried a 
rowing start ; it was the worst 
that we had ever done. 

Alongside our punt we sat 
in apprehensive stupor. Astern 
the next boat loomed enormous, 
forward our quarry seemed in- 
finitely remote. From the tow- 
path a section of the College 
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stared at us with sympathetic 
jncomprehension. The minute 

boomed ; our timekeeper 
ran up panting with the watch ; 
Spinet awoke to maddening 
activity ; the bow oars paddled 
and backed in accordance with 
his finicking directions. At 
stroke I crunched a lump of 
sugar, and whistled in a sicken- 
ing daze. And suddenly Six 
—best of all—made some re- 
mark. I did not hear the 
words, but took comfort from 
that serene and resolute spirit. 
“Four—three . . .”? counted 
the timekeeper, and the ex- 
plosion of tbe starting gun 
prolonged itself in the slash 
of blades and the rattle of 
buttons. For ten strokes the 
Universe spun round in a 
whirl of grey waters and sun- 
shine to the sound of a con- 
fused roaring. At Weir’s Bridge 
Reason returned to her throne 
on the wings of two discon- 
nected sentences, ‘*Can’t row 
forty all the way . . . keep in 
the frame .. . legs.” Six 
caught my thought telepathic- 
ally ; his swing steadied mine 
to cohesion. At the Free Ferry 
I first looked coolly at the other 
boat; for the realisation had 
come to me that today’s was 
a stern chase, that the boat in 
front no longer concerned us. 
Our enemies had closed to a 
three - quarter length; they 
were striking high, and striving 
to cut us down before the Gut. 
We lengthened a little, and 
suddenly racing fatalism swept 
overme: ‘* Why worry ? Keep 
a length, don’t hurry the crew, 
all’s on the knees of the gods.” 
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Cox took a course through the 
Gut that was a miracle of 
delicate judgment ; Six swore, 
and a larger puddle foamed 
past from his blade. Furnival’s 
voice sounded from the 
‘Greener,’ sharp with anxiety 
and urgent, “You must go 
for it.”” The boat caught up 
the stroke, and a ‘ ten’ widened 
the gap between our rudder 
and the pursuing bows. 
‘* Again,’”’ muttered Seven, and 
once more Cox counted the 
eternal strokes. Then by the 
crossing above the Pink Post 
they rushed on us. A clanging, 
maddening bell told us that 
they had closed to a canvass, 
and one more gasping ‘ten’ 
seemed merely to drive us 
backward. Four shots sounded 
on the bank, and their bow 
suddenly slid up on stroke side. 
I knew then that we were 
done, and rowed in angry en- 
durance. Suddenly our rudder 
threw up a small white foun- 
tain, the ship rolled, and the 
threatening bow sheered off: 
with the cunning of a serpent 
Cox had washed off our 


pursuers. 
“Steady them, Stroke,” 
snapped Cox; “keep your 


eyes in the boat ; you’re swing- 
ing out’’: for the first time 
he seemed anxious. Slowly the 
crew steadied to a longer swing, 
and the puddles hissed down 
at widening intervals as the 
boat began to stride. The 
running mob on the bank 
swept suddenly into view, a 
friendly barge shouted our 
names. With angry disap- 
pointment I saw the pursuing 
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bow leap at me once more, 
and then almost idly and with 
a detached interest I began to 
consider our opponents’ form. 
Two was finishing short, and 
his button rode away from the 
tholepin ; as the distance be- 
tween us closed, I knew a 
sudden hope; their speed was 
the speed of desperation. In 
that moment, I know not how, 
Time stood still. I felt the 
rowing of each man behind me, 
felt them firm and balanced 
on their feet, and I knew that 
if we were bumped the fault 
would not be with them. Two 
feet of water separated us 
when to the roar from our 
barge the crew picked up the 
stroke. For half a minute 
they rowed at forty, and before 
Cox shouted ‘‘ Easy all” we 
saw our pursuers fall back 
in a scrambling thrash of 
blades which told us we were 
safe. 

Eights week wore on, 8ix 
days of anxiety, exhaustion, 
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and curiously light-hearted re- 
lief. We put the boat away 
for the last time, and Six and 
I walked slowly up St Giles in 
our comfortable freedom. To- 
gether we mounted the dark 
stairs of Scipio’s lodging, and 
there in that little room shone 
the familiar swords and the 
hospitable face of Scipio him- 
self. The tall beer bottles 
were ranked on the floor with 
the precision of grenadiers ; on 
a shelf a dark bottle promised 
mellow, creamy sherry. We 
drank in blissful content, and 
as pledges of our release from 
discipline smoked cigarettes, 
for which we had lost our 
taste. 

Later that night, when the 
noise of the Boat Club in 
abandon had died away, we 
walked round the Front Quad 
under the quiet stars, and 
asked each other the old, old 
question, ‘‘ Why do we row?” 

We found no answer, and 
were content. 
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THE GRAND TRUNK ROAD AND SOME 
SIDE-TURNINGS. 


Ir is 5.30 A.M., no hint of 
dawn yet, bright moonlight, 
the hoar-frost sparkling in the 
rough grass by the side of the 
road on which I stand. The 
latest jackal has gone to earth, 
the earliest pariah-dog is still 
asleep on his midden. It is 
the quietest hour of the twenty- 
four. I hear the low rumble of 
grindstones at work in the 
hamlet near me, but there is 
not another sound. Abutting 
on the roadside here is a wide 
open space, and in the middle 
of it a great white well shines 
in the moonlight, with its 
head-works and dangling ropes, 
and near it are stacks of forage 
and sacks. These mark the 
burdasht khana or supply place 
for regiments on the march. 
There is a regiment here now, 
but where is it? Backing the 
wide open space is a dense 
grove of mango trees; and if 
you walk across the burddsht 
khana ground and stand out- 
side this grove, you will hear 
the regiment, though you may 
not see it. You will hear the 
rustlings, snufflings, shufflings, 
breathings, and stampings that 
some seven hundred animals 
make when awaiting the sound 


of their breakfast gong or, in 


other words, of réveillé. Here 
beneath the ordered lines of 
mango trees, which give warmth 
on a cold night and coolness 
on a hot day, stand in ordered 
lines five hundred odd horses 


and half that number of mules, 
squadron by squadron, a row 
of picketed horses faced by 
another row, and each with its 
row of attendant mules behind 
it. The mango trees shelter 
sixteen rows of animals and 
eight rows of tents. 

There comes to the ear the 
stealthy tap of a mallet on a 
tent-peg, and it is immediately 
followed by an angry voice of 
authority telling the tapper 
to cease instantly. For the 
Indian, unlike the Britisher, 
finds it quite easy to be bright 
and early on cold mornings. 
Probably the majority of those 
in the tents are lying with at 
least one eye open, awaiting 
the first note of réveillé in 
order to get to it and start 
packing up for the day’s march. 
There are therefore stringent 
orders against any movement 
before réveillé, and particularly 
against that most awakening 
noise, the stealthy tapping of 
tent-pegs. 

The sentry on the quarter- 
guard is also anxious for six 
o’clock to come. He ceases 
his beat, looks into the guard 
tent, finds he must withhold 
his hand from striking the 
gong, resumes his beat, and 
looks in again. As he does so 
a shadowy trumpeter appears 
and begins to produce those 
spit - in - the - hole - man - and- 
try-again squawks by which 
trumpeters hope to achieve a 
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good clear first raucous note. 
The sentry seizes the mallet 
and addresses himself to the 
gong. He beats three double 
knocks. As the last dies away, 
the troomp nawaz, or raiser of 
trumpets, fits his frosty lips 
into his lifted instrument and 
produces his first note, a 
shattering ragged flat affair. 
This will be heard by all sorts 
of tedious people, adjutant, 
trumpet-major, and so forth, 
who will remark on it later. 
Only that first ragged note is 
heard, because the rest is all 
drowned by the tempestuous 
roar for food from the seven 
hundred hungry animals. The 
wailing conclusion of _ this 
mournful call is lost. For half 
@ minute these bellowings con- 
tinue, and then they die away 
in grunts as muzzles are buried 
in nosebags and _ buckets. 
Human voices take the place 
of equine. The silent shadowy 
grove springs to life. Fires of 
litter break out everywhere, 
lanterns twinkle, buckets rattle, 
peg-hammerers now really let 
themselves go. Down come 
tents with soft windy floppings. 
Dawn is breaking. The light 
shows everyone busy in making 
enormous sausages of tents, 
blankets, and kit. We leave 
them to it and pass on to the 
quiet of the British officers’ 
tents. Here before a cheerful 
log-fire and at a light camp 
table, all that is left of the 
mess which has gone on over- 
night to the next camp, Smith, 
Jones, and Robinson are 
gathered round tea, toast, and 
poached eggs. They are no 
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theorists in that grand old 
military principle that a good 
soldier must be able to eat at 
any hour of the day or night, 
for he never knows when hig 
next meal will be. There is a 
fair probability that Smith, 
Jones, and Robinson will find 
an excellent breakfast awaiting 
their arrival at the next camp, 
But nothing amounts to a 
certainty in this world, and 
these three officers are taking 
no chances. Nor are the kites, 
wheeling overhead, missing any. 
One of them swoops and neatly 
removes from its plate, Smith’s 
toast. Jones is laughing very 
merrily at this, when another 
kite, catching the upturned 
éye of Jones’s poached egg 
lying in its plate, makes a 
swoop at it, and scatters it all 
over Jones. Smith laughs last. 

It is light enough now to see 
long vistas between the tree 


trunks. ‘Boot and Saddle’ 
sounds. The mules are being 
loaded. The sausages are 


lifted by a man at each end, 
carried over the mule’s rump, 
and laid fair and square across 
the felt pack-saddle. The load 
must lie true, accurately 
balanced, an equal amount 
hanging on either side of the 
mule. It will remain there 
by its own weight, but it is 
not the sort of load for steep 
hills or narrow mountain paths. 
The load on, and carefully 
tilted this way and that till it 
rides sweet and true, is further 
helped to stay there by the 
syce riding on top of it. But 
he has to get to the top first, 
and the only way is up by the 
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pack stairs and over the stern. 
He does this by twisting his 
pig toe in the mule’s tail, and 
thus climbs to his perch. The 
transport is rapidly marshalled 
and starts away ahead of the 
regiment at what is best de- 
scribed as a stagger, a half-walk 
half-trot five - miles - an - hour 
pace. This will bring it into 
camp just about the time the 
regiment gets there. 

The ‘Mount’ goes. The 
warm rugs that have been 
kept on the horses till the last 
possible moment, to keep them 
from standing and shivering, 
are whipped off. A few carts 
will bring them into camp 
sometime during the afternoon, 
but they will not be wanted 
before evening. 

The regiment moves piece- 
meal to the road and forms up 
there. The sun is still just 
below the horizon. Between 
now and ten minutes after his 
uprising is the coldest period 
of the twenty-four hours. It 
is then that night gives a last 
vicious tweak to noses and 
toes. This is no time for 
meticulous scrutiny of buttons 
and lance - points. The in- 
spection is soon over, and just 
as the sun cocks his red eye 
over the horizon, come the 
welcome notes of the ‘ Walk 
March.’ The regiment moves 
off, half on one side of the road 
and half on the other. The 
centre is left clear for traffic 
in general, and especially for 
remnants that are still flowing 
out of camp, eight stately riding 
camels with their ornate saddle- 
cloths and miellifluous goon- 
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garoos or belled necklaces, the 
regimental brake, an officer’s 
disreputable bamboo cart con- 
taining dogs, certain articles 
of the toilette usually hidden 
from the eye, and driven by 
an orderly who, as he passes 
us, drops his right arm rigidly 
to his side and drives past in 
the correct position of a 
mounted man. As we move 
off the Mahomedan squadron 
with one voice utters its war 
cry, the Hindus follow with 
theirs. The Sikhs have a longer 
one, but the greater part is 
uttered by a fugleman, the 
squadron coming in at the 
last three words with tremen- 
dous incisiveness. 

The ‘Trot’ sounds, very 
welcome to five thousand 
numbed fingers and an equal 
number of toes. Thereafter 
the regiment settles down to 
two-mile trots alternating with 
one-mile walks. To avoid suffo- 
cation by dust, the normal 
distance between squadrons is 
largely increased, and a merci- 
ful squadron commander will 
allow his four troops to open 
out in similar fashion. The 
regiment is now in the following 
order: first, the regimental dogs, 
who regard the daily march as 
an outing devised especially for 
themselves; next comes the 
colonel, riding alone ; then the 
British officers, and then the 
regiment. The pace averages 
six miles per hour, marches 
average twelve miles, so that 
horses, under wise leadership, 
are not much over two hours 
under saddle. But we have met 
some odd horse-masters in our 
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time, and one, otherwise a good 
Christian, who thought that 
trotting was a bad thing for 
horses, and that there was 
nothing like the walk for keep- 
ing them fit. Firm in this 
doctrine, he conducted us for 
seventeen mortal miles on a 
cold day, at a walk—at a slow 
walk, for his horse was a bad 
walker and set the pace. The 
horses were under saddle for 
six instead of three hours, their 
riders in a very peevish mood. 

At about 10 A.M. we are 
nearing camp. The Indian 
officer, who has gone on with the 
camp colour- party the day 
before, meets us and makes 
his report that the camping 
ground is clean and marked 
out and supplies for men and 
horses correct. We arrive dusty 
as millers. The regimental 
watermen or bheestis have some- 
how got in before us, and the 
canvas watering troughs are 
all filled and the horses thirsty 
enough for a good bellyful. 
The bheesti, or more correctly, 
behishti (man of paradise), is not 
called that for nothing. See 
him in his wet loin-cloth as he 
moves bent almost double under 
the weight of his full water-skin, 


The regiment was on a march 
of 900 miles lasting three 
months. This was a long trek, 
but not the longest in its 
history, which records a march 
of 2000 miles out, and the same 
distance back. The return 
journey was done on foot, 


stopping to loose its leather 
thong and direct a jet into the 
outstretched hands of a thirsty 
man. Know him for the most 
blessed man in India, humble, 
yet a class apart from and 
above all other classes. There 
may be bad bheestis. I have 
never met or heard of one. 

The well-pulleys are rattling 
as bucket after bucket comes 
up from the cool depths, 
to replenish the constantly 
emptying troughs. Seven 
hundred thirsty animals drink 
@ power of waiter. 

And now which is it to be? 
A hurried breakfast and then 
stables? or stables first and 
then a leisurely breakfast ? 
Hunger settles for the former. 
Anyway, by the time stables 
and the many odd jobs that 
follow and prolong them for 
another half-hour are over, it 
is lunch-time. The ‘Feed’ 
sounds. The precious rifles 
are cleaned, locked on long 
steel bars, and placed in racks 
under charge of the guard. 
Farther north, much greater 
precautions than these would 
be necessary. A quiet falls on 
the camp. It is nearing one 
o’clock. 


all the horses having perished 
in a remote little campaign 
just off the map of India 
proper. 

The present march was one 
in ‘relief ’—that is, a move in 
the game of general post by 
which regiments exchange 
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stations. A relief march is a 
strictly regulated affair from 
one fixed camping ground to 
another. The distances be- 
tween camps averaged about 
twelve miles, and at each, 
by pre-arrangement with the 
civil authority, supplies were 
gathered for man and horse. 
For a regiment cannot just 
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mount and ride till it feels it 
has ridden enough for the day 
and there halt and pitch camp. 
If it did this, it would have to 
live on the country, a tedious 
business and not commonly 
very popular with the country, 
or go without. Certain it is 
that it would not, in peace-time, 
go very far. 


Iil. 


My memory may, of course, 
be at fault, and a film which 
I recently witnessed, depicting 
the rollicking times we had 
on the ‘Frawnteer,’ may 
be right. But I am quite 
unable to remember wearing 
full dress in the Khyber Pass, 
or finding ballrooms there. 
I met no syrens. I believe 
there were some, but they 
were immured in towers and 
wore baggy blue trousers, and 
young officers were fairly safe 
from their vampings, if they 
ever vamped. I am quite 
positive certain that, the 
Khyberis being Mahomedans 
of a rather virulent type, no 
pig were tolerated in the Pass 
or anywhere near it, and we 
never had a single meet there : 
and if we had had, our colonel 
was not the sort of sweet-blood 
to have warned us as to the 
dangers of the sport. He was 
not the sort to have said kind 
words to me while he pinned 
a decoration to my chest. He 
might have grunted out some- 
thing inaudible, but it would 
have cost him an effort. Per- 
sonally I was never killed so 


that I cannot actually swear 
that he would have refused 
point-blank to pin a V.C. to 
deceased’s charger’s shabrak. 
But I think it highly probable 
that, rather than do it, he 
would have sent in his papers 
or shuffled the job off on to 
the King or the Commander-in- 
Chief. But to quit these vain 
speculations and to resume the 
line of march. 

On the present occasion, 
having gathered in our detach- 
ments, we had started from 
the N.W. corner of India and 
set a course south-east along 
the Grand Trunk Road, and 
athwart the five great rivers 
from which the Punjab derives 
its name. We began with the 
passage of the Indus, the great- 
est of the five and the easiest 
crossed, for at Attock, where a 
milestone tells you that you 
are 1600 miles from Calcutta, 
the Indus is spanned by a 
fortified bridge which exchanges 
frowns with the barren hills 
north of this great river. Some 
of the other rivers were not so 
easily crossed, not so much on 
account of the water in them 
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as the sand. To cross the 
Sutlej in those pre-war days the 
regimental transport, mules and 
carts, entered a shuttle-train at 
its tail-end, percolated along 
its length up to the front of 
it until it was full nose to tail, 
crossed the bridge, and then 
the train came back for more. 
It took most of the day to 
get the whole of the transport 
across. The regiment itself 
traversed the sandy river-bed, 
embarked on heavy boats, 
crossed a branch, disembarked, 
crossed more sand, embarked 
again, and so on, till the several 
channels and the intervening 
stretches of sand were crossed. 
The Bias with no bridge at 
all, and a straightforward 200 
yards of water to negotiate, 
was a much quicker affair. 
Horses were ridden straight 
on to fifteen ferry-boats, nine 
to a boat, and the whole 
were over in little over the 
hour. The transport was 
quickly passed over in the 
same way. 

The marches across the Pun- 
jab were marked by some 
rather bleak camping grounds. 
But these, if they did not 
offer much shooting, provided 
ready-made grounds where the 
local school would invite us to 
pit our manhood against its 
own at hockey, soccer, and less 
often, cricket. Now and again 
we would pass a military 
station. A band would play 
us in, polo would occupy the 
afternoon, and dining at other 
people’s messes the night. 


These were pleasant interludes, 
but it was also pleasant to take 
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the road again next morning, 
to leave the atmosphere of 
cantonments behind us. 

Nothing looks so peaceful as 
@ battlefield of long ago. We 
passed close to the site of the 
battle of Goojerat, fought fifty- 
four years previously.  l- 
though not the bloodiest it 
was our final and desicive battle 
with the Sikhs, and it brought 
under British rule the ground 
over which we rode and all the 
Punjab.. Nothing now marked 
the site but a little enclosure 
which contained the graves of 
some Royal Engineers, Gunners, 
14th Light Dragoons, and 
one British and one Indian 
battalion. 

Our road took us through a 
district from which many of 
our men came. Ancient men, 
grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers of men still serving, 
were gathered at the roadside 
as we passed, or were to be 
seen reviving old memories in 
camp. One squadron melted 
almost wholly away for a week- 
end at its homes anywhere 
within a twenty or thirty mile 
ride of the road. The young 
and up-to-date watched for 
and blushed, as is the way of 
the world, for the blunders of 
their elders. Thus a very, very 
old warrior so far forgot himself 
as to present his sword to an 
officer wrong side foremost. 
Several descendants went white 
to the teeth over this blunder, 
and hastened to explain that 
in his day the old ’un had been 
quite a thruster, but that now, 
being totally blind, about to 
die and high time too, we must 
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forgive the lapse. Old un 
accorded a hearty agreement 
with these candid statements. 
The trembling hand was guided, 
the sword was adjusted, and 
we were begged to realise that 
these were not the manners of 
the countryside. 

Batches of lusty youths— 
there are none lustier than the 
well-nourished Punjabi culti- 
vator—snorting and wild-eyed 
with terror, like young buffaloes, 
were brought up to be approved 
of as recruits and to be entered 
in a book called the ‘ Book of 
Hopefuls,’ and await their turn 
for enlistment. This was an 
intensely military district, pro- 
viding more soldiers to the 
square yard than any other 
non-conscripting country in the 
world. When riding abroad of 
an afternoon it was advisable to 
look well about you in order to 
return salutes given by earthy 
figures starting from furrows, 
dropping plough handles or 
standing precariously on jolting 
carts, at any distance within a 
mile or so. 

When old Rissaldar Sohan 
Singh dropped in one day, we 
knew what he would be up to. 
He was a poor man, of hos- 
pitable intent, and would want 
to give us, the British officers, 
and the whole of his old squad- 
ron a dinner. It was fairly 
well known that owing to bad 
harvests he was dipped with 
the local money-lender. A 
dinner to us Britishers meant 
@ dinner in our own mess off 
our own kinds of meat and 
drink; and our host, who 
could not eat it with us, but 
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who would be present and see 
that we did our duty, would 
pay for it. 

The old man was well over 
seventy, but as trim and smart 
and quick as he had been 
fifty years before. ‘“ You 
see,” he was saying, “ that I 
am still hale and hearty, fit 
for service should the Sirkar 
go to war and want me.” (A 
few years later the Sirkar did 
go to war and did want him, 
and he served four years at 
the regimental depot in India.) 
“You have seen my horse. 
It, too, is fit. All my equipment 
I keep ready, as it were, for a 
saddle-parade. My household, 
so far as may be, I order on 
military principles. The sani- 
tary arrangements of my house 
are such as one sees in military 
stations. Though I am a man 
of small mouth (of no account), 
yet in my own village, and 
even @ little beyond it, my 
word counts for something, and 
I am regarded as a pattern. 
For, indeed, men who have 
never left their homes and seen 
the world as we who have 
served have, are little more than 
buffaloes. Last winter when 
plague fell on our district, I 
moved my own household out 
of my village into grass huts 
well away from it. All followed 
my example. We had but one 
case, and that a woman, my 
daughter-in-law. Her I cured 
by smearing the whole of her 
body with honey. That and 
strong purgatives of tamarind 
cured her. But as I was saying, 
I wish to give all my old officers 
a dinner—I mean a proper 
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dinner—lots of liquor—sarm- 
keen (champagne)—plenty of 
that. My request is that you 
undertake the matter and give 
all necessary orders, especially 
about the liquor... .’? We 
replied that we would gladly 
take a dinner off him, but that 
as regards liquor we were now 
rather a poor lot, and nobody 
nowadays drank anything— 
perhaps a whisky-and-soda or a 
glass of port—champagne was 
quite out of vogue. Here fol- 
lowed a certain amount of 
wrangling over the sparkling 
beverage, and our host finally 
gave way with a polite sniffi— 
“Well, in my day, it used not 


to be so. All sahibs drank 
lashuns then. I’ve seen—well, 
I’ve seen what I’ve seen,” 
Evidently there were men in 
those days. 

That night he entered 
the mess-tent as the eight 
trumpeters blew the mess-call, 
The guests received their host, 
seated him with due ceremony 
by the fire, and themselves at 
the festive board. Later he 
and the mess orderly settled 
accounts. It was a form of 
entertainment which one might 
wish to be otherwise. But it 
was the only form possible 
when such gulfs, culinary and 
others, divided host and guests. 


IV. 


Lest marching the Grand 
Trunk Road for hundreds of 
miles should prove wearisome, 
I propose here to leave it for 
@ space, go down a side road 
and speak of the ubluk usp, 
or piebald horse. Some two 
years previously the regiment 
had been afflicted by the arrival, 
a8 @ remount, of a piebald 
country-bred mare. She had 
been bred by a small farmer, 
reared on too little, worked 
too young. In time she passed 
to a native dealer, and by him 
was brought with a batch of 
more likely ones to one of the 
great horse fairs. Here also 
came the regimental representa- 
tive in search of remounts, and 
with him the salutri or Indian 
veterinary surgeon, to assist in 
the bargaining and to pass the 
remounts as sound. The salutri 


and the dealer sat for an hour 
or more holding hands beneath 
@ blanket, and, by a code of 
hand-squeezings in which no 
word passed, conducted their 
bargaining according to oriental 
usage. This was the more 
complicated because the buyer 
wanted the batch without the 
piebald, and the seller was deter- 
mined to sell all or none. The 
séance ended. The good horses 
sold the bad one. The piebald 
became regimental property, 
and later was always spoken 
of as The Ubluk, which is 
Persian for piebald. In time 
the batch arrived and was 
paraded at the regimental 
Durbar. When the ubluk was 
led in front of the audience, 
the colonel said, ‘‘ What the 
devil is this slab-sided three- 
cornered phantom from Lord 
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stable of 


George Sanger’s 
freaks ? ”” 

The circumstances were ex- 
plained to him, and he said, 
“God help us all.” The wbluk 
cocked her ears, which were 
long, hoop-shaped things meet- 
ing at their tips, and stared 
podingly out of her off-eye 
which was wall, or as the Hast 
has it, tarkih. Lots were cast 
for the newcomers, and ubluk 
fell to the least fortunate of 
the four squadron commanders. 
She was apportioned to a still 
less fortunate sowar and sent 
to school. In a year she took 
her place a8 @ prominent blot 
in (the rear rank of) her 
squadron. She was a mar- 
vellous compendium of mal- 
formations. Her forelegs grew 
out of one hole. She borrowed 
her knees from the stag, her 
houghs from the cow, her 
rump from the goose, her neck 
from the ewe, and her manners 
from a sewer-rat. She was 
equally ready with her teeth, 
her fore and her hind feet. 
Perhaps the worst thing about 
her was that she would never 
look at food if her nerves were 
the least ajar, and as she was 
in a permanent state of getting 
out of bed on the wrong side, 
she was what is called a 
thoroughly bad doer. In 
addition to these shortcomings, 
she possessed two that are 
usually set on a horse’s credit 
side. She was young and she 
was sound, too young and too 
sound to be cast. There would 
be at least nine years of her 
to endure. Any outsider look- 
ing over the horses of B. 
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squadron would arrest his slow 
glide and be visibly affected 
on arriving at the wbluk. The 
most tactful glided on silent ; 
only the blunderers said, ‘ By 
Jove! that would make a good 
drum-horse ! ” 

There were occasions when 
the ubluk vanished. She simply 
was not there. At stables, 
muzzled and on a short tether 
fore and aft to prevent her 
rider being eaten up or kicked 
to pieces, her parti-coloured 
form no longer broke the long 
line of bay sterns. These 
occasions coincided with in- 
spections by people who 
mattered. 

I can now return from the 
side-turning and resume pro- 
gress on the Grand Trunk Road. 
Some mile or so off this, B. 
Squadron was manuvring, 
while the rest of the regiment 
pursued its way to the next 
camp. To X., the squadron 
commander, comes one gallop- 
ing. Nothing but a matter 
of life or death would have 
justified a message - bearer 
coming at anything faster than 
a trot, so that X. knew that 
something was up. 

“The ubluk has fallen into a 
well!” 

X. was so delighted at this 
glorious news that he forgot 
at first to inquire about the 
rider. But recollecting himself, 
he learnt that though the mare 
had fallen into, her rider had 
fallen out of, or Over, or across 
the well and was none the 
worse. X. gave three leaps 
and went on singing. For, 
thought he, if a horse falls 
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into a well, whether it be a dry 
or a wet one, he must be a dead 
horse from one cause or another. 
But this only shows how little 
he knew the ubluk. Approach- 
ing the well, which was one 
of those narrow-mouthed little 
death-traps which the Indian 
cultivator digs in apparently 
haphazard places in his field, 
he saw @ group of his men 
gathered round it, linking 
stirrup - leathers and twisting 
hay-bands. The saddle of the 
fallen horse had already been 
got off her and hauled up. 
“¢ Are you all right ? ’’ he asked 
the man who was cleaning a 
few marks off the saddle and at 
the same time shedding a few 
tears. ‘ What are you crying 
about ?’’ “I am crying be- 
cause of my mare.” ‘ Why ?”’ 
said X. ‘ How often has she 
nipped you during stables and 
at other times ? ’’ The mourner 
replied that indeed she had 
nipped him a ‘be hissab’ 
(beyond calculation) number of 
times. ‘“ Yet I loved her. 
There was no tent-pegger like 
her once she ceased her cantrips 
at the start of the run and got 
going. And at mounted com- 
bat—like a cat, except when 
she curred it.”’ ‘‘ Well, well,’ 
said X., “you shall have a 
better horse,’”’? and with that 
he looked into the well. It 
was @ narrow well, not more 
than twenty or thirty feet 
deep and quite dry. The ubluk 
had managed to get fifteen 
feet down and had there stuck, 
apparently rather tighter than 
a@ cork rammed down into the 
neck of a bottle. To all appear- 
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ances she was dead from two 
causes, a broken neck and g 
broken back. Now that she 
was but a sad memory, X, 
began to think quite kindly 
about her. 

The Indian trooper is the 
cleverest man in the whole 
world when it comes to ex- 
tricating horses from tight, 
difficult, or dangerous places, 
whether these be in trains, in 
ships, in water, on terra firma, 
or a8 in this case, below it. 
While X. was wondering 
whether it would be possible 
to draw out the ubluk with a 
derrick and an improvised cork- 
screw, or whether it would not 
be better to fill in the well, 
pay the cost, and have done 
with it, behold! the trick was 
accomplished by five men, a 
good deal of chirping, five 
pairs of leathers, two turbans, 
and some rapidly twisted ropes 
of hay. There were strict 
regimental orders against chirp- 
ing, because it was not deemed 
to be a soldierly and professional 
noise. But there is actually 
something very soothing to a 
horse in the Indian chirp. So 
X. had to let it pass, for up 
came the ubluk, very, very far 
from dead, full of her old pep 
and smeddum; and immedi 
ately gave proof of the pep 
with her teeth and of the 
smeddum with her forefeet. 
She was upset in her temper, 
but there was scarcely a scratch 
or abrasion on her body. X. 
still hoped that there might be 
internal injuries, and that when 
she was trotted out, she might 
yet succumb to them. But she 
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went as sound as a bell, was 
then saddled up and ridden 
into camp with her mates, not 
one penny the worse, but, of 
course, refusing to look at her 
nosebag. 

I am about to diverge for a 
second time from the Grand 
Trunk Road, and this time a 
great deal farther than before. 
For this I must apologise, but 
I cannot leave that ubluk in 
mid-career and in rather bad 
odour. 

She continued to afflict us 
till 1914, and when the regiment 
mobilised for France she was 
getting on in years and was 
to have been left behind at the 
depot. But a last minute order 
to increase our field service 
strength brought her back to 
her squadron to its great sorrow. 
She started on her long journey 
across India and overseas. A 
horse truck is a stout affair, 
but the wbluk, en route for 
Bombay, kicked the back of 
hers out to the great discomfort 
of her fellow travellers. On 
embarking she was the only 
hitch in the smooth flow of 
horses up the brows and into 
the ship. After a scandalous 
scene and a delay of five 
minutes she was stood in the 
corner and later embarked by 
air in a sling—defeated for 
once and unable to kick or bite 
anything —and was dropped 
through a hatchway on to her 
deck. Here all the best berths 
had been allotted to the good 
boys and girls who had pre- 
ceded her. She was led away, 
rather subdued, past snorting 
engines, hissing pipes, and on a 
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slippery iron deck, to a black 
hole (every horse transport has 
one or two), remote from light 
and air, and with a temperature 
of 120° and promise of higher 
in the Red Sea. She settled 
down here very happily be- 
cause the alleyway she looked 
into was not only dark but 
harrow, and no one could 
possibly pass without being 
nipped. In this way she cured 
the breezy optimism of several 
seamen, and did not spare the 
skipper during his rounds. In 
the Red Sea, where the heat 
on the horse decks was pretty 
awful, the wbluk’s companion 
in the black hole was reported 
a8 showing signs of heat-stroke. 
The two of them were passed 
along to a cooler place under 
an open hatch, and were there 
stood under windsails, hosed 
with sea-water, rubbed down, 
and given a walk round. The 
ubluk required none of this, but 
thought it well to take on an 
air of languor. She was there- 
fore given a nice cool berth, 
but here her daily bag of 
seamen was reduced. The other 
and better horse succumbed, 
and, with his four feet bunched 
in a slip-tackle, disappeared 
up through the hatch and went 
to the sharks. ‘“ Just my luck,”’ 
said X. 

Arrived in northern France, 
the climate seemed to suit her, 
and she relished English oats 
and hay. She was as boister- 
ous a8 March, fresh as May, 
and was even believed to be 
putting on flesh. What she 
liked better than anything and 
would never refuse, was lucerne 
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grass. Her rider knew this 
and looked about him. Near 
his billet he saw a small field 
of this succulent herb. He 
noted that the owner had a thin 
cow, and that he picketed the 
thin cow nightly in the lucerne 
and that the cow waxed fatter. 
He noted that the cow was on 
a short tether attached to a 
stout stake, and that during 
the night she ate round it and 
left a completely bare circle. 
The ubluk’s rider saw, noted, 
and considered all this: and 
the great idea then came to 
him. 

A little later the cow-owner 
was puzzled. Nightly the circle 
round the picket in the lucerne 
field was cleared as clean as a 
whistle. Yet the cow began to 
go back in condition, while— 
but this was unknown to the 
cow-owner—the ubluk began to 
swell. 

The cow-owner saw, noted, 
and considered the matter: 
and a great idea also came to 
him. He would watch by night. 
He watched, and this is what 
he saw. He saw one of the 
trés gentils Indiens—for the 
urbane manners of the Indian 
troops had earned them a trés 
gentil reputation—approach his 
cow with a sharp curved sabre. 
With this he silently carved 
away the cow’s nightly ration 
of lucerne, neither more nor 
less, leaving an exact circle 
round the animal. Then 
gathering the crop to his bosom, 
he silently faded away into 
the night. The owner of the 
cow sent in an enormous claim 
to the French Mission attached 
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to British G.H.Q. It containeg 
ten items, into which I need not 
go, but they covered all aspects 
of the case and a few Over, 
including moral and materia] 
damages to himself and ditto 
to one vache. Needless to Bay, 
he was paid in full and con. 
tinued picketing thin cows in 
fat lucerne fields and hoping 
for the best. In speaking of 
the Indians, however, he now 
used the word sacred instead of 
gentle. 

Last scene of all. Nothing 
in the ubluk’s life became her 
like the leaving of it. She was 
of a ripe equine age, sound as a 
bell, her pipe-stems of legs 
clean a8 a four-year-old’s. No 
finger of scorn was pointed at 
her now. Rather was she cited 
as being one of the few diehards 
that still survived from the 
five hundred horses that had 
landed at Marseilles three years 
previously. 

It was during the forenoon 
of a dark day in late November 
1917. The cavalry had been 
bidden (vide a familiar para- 
graph in the Field Service 
Regulations of those days) to 
sacrifice themselves in order 
to give the exhausted infantry 
a breathing space. They had 
joyfully ridden forward down 
two miles of a long shallow 
trough of a valley and had 
reached and recaptured a 
sunken road held by the 
Germans. Here the vubluk 
deposited her rider, while she 
herself, with other led-horses 
for whom there was no room 
in the sunken road, had to be 
galloped back whence they had 
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come. A body of led-horses 
is a nice target, and nearly 
all were shot down during their 
two-mile return journey to the 
railway embankment, which 
marked the British line. 

Late that same afternoon 
there stood on this embank- 
ment, which was a good but 
unhealthy viewpoint, one who 
looked down the valley to the 
sunk road recaptured by us 
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point to the recaptured sunk 
road, among the dead men and 
horses that strewed it, were 
living but sorely wounded 
horses, the unhappy survivors 
of those which had been sent 
back that forenoon. It was 
indeed a most sorrowful sight, 
these suffering animals, stand- 
ing with drooped heads, or 
moving haltingly and slowly 
about, none able to approach 





in the forenoon. This was 
about a mile and a half away. 
A more empty landscape could 
scarcely be imagined. Yet in 
that area of ground unseen, but 
still very much there, were 
more men than ever it had 
known in quiet times when the 
French husbandman ploughed, 
sowed, and reaped there. To 
one standing on the embank- 
ment there was no sign of life, or 
to speak accurately, of human 
life. For all down that long 
grassy corridor, from view- 
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We passed from the Punjab 
to a land of duck, snipe, and 
all kinds of wild-fowl ; of great 
herds of black buck, and to 
river-beds, miles wide, which 
contained at this season com- 
paratively little river, but a 
great deal of the kind of covert 
that the wild boar likes. 
Nearly always, on our left 
hand hitherto, the great wall 
of snowy Himalayas had been 
clearly visible : sometimes clear 
and knife-edged against the 
blue, sometimes scarcely to 
be distinguished from clouds. 
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or succour them; a cold thick 


rain falling and night coming 
on. It was as grim a reminder 
of grim war as could be seen. 

Among those dark shapes 
lying motionless on the ground, 
and very conspicuous in the 
failing light, were two white 
blobs. One blob lay a little 
apart from the other. Field- 
glasses revealed their identity. 
The poor old w«ubluk during 
that gallop back to safety 
had met a shell and had come 
in two. 


Now our daily companions the 
Tirrich Mir (or crooked sword— 
very aptly named), Nanga Par- 
bat (or naked rock), Pir Panjal, 
Trisool, and many another 
giant amongst lesser giants, 
gradually left us, or rather we 
them, as our road diverged 
more to the south and less to 
the east. 

Often by night came the 
solemn honk of flighting geese 
far overhead or the rush of the 
wings of duck. By day the 
roar of’ myriads of wild-fowl; 
suddenly rising from great 
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sheets of water near the road, 
would sound like the roar of a 
train passing over an iron 
bridge. Herds of black buck 
standing at gaze, shining coal- 
black or milk-white in the early 
morning sun, watched us as 
we passed, then continued to 
make free with one man’s 
crops till he shoo’d them off on 
to his neighbour’s. The shout- 
ings of these watchers and the 
pistol-like cracks of their slings, 
as missiles were discharged at 
the interlopers, came to us 
all day and a good deal of 
the night. Of an afternoon it 
was @ question whether to 
go out with scatter-gun, rifle, 
or spear. Often, so as to meet 


all contingencies, one rode out — 


accompanied by a riding-camel. 
The latter is the sportsman’s 
omnibus, for it will carry him, 
his weapons and food out, and 
an astonishing amount of 
venison and duck home. The 
rider’s eyes are a good twelve 
feet above the ground, and he 
can swing along at a steady 
six to eight miles per hour, see 
widely, and travel far in an 
afternoon. But those pleasant 
rangings were too often after- 
noons of regret. One would 
find the best place at a late 
hour, down would sink the 
sun, and all would be left 
behind next morning. Some- 
times the regiment would march 
under the Rissaldar Major, and 
we would have an organised 
shoot with fourteen guns, and 
men with blank ammunition to 
keep the birds moving. But 
the discharge of hundreds of 
cartridges into hour-long 
streams of nearly out of range 
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duck never seemed such good 
fun to me as a mixed bag which 
might contain venison, hare, 
partridge, duck, snipe, and per- 
haps a boar, though the latter 
were hard to come by during 
a day-to-day march. In one 
of the organised shoots Y. had 
luck. He could not swim. His 
dug-out sank or capsized. His 
pockets were loaded with car. 
tridges. But he had with him 
an unopened box of cartridges, 
This found the bottom just 
before Y. did. Fortunately 
his feet found the box. It 
gave him the few inches 
necessary to keep his mouth 
above water until succour 
arrived. Luckily that was 
pretty soon. 

After dark were the pleasant 
gatherings of hungry and tired 
people by the open stove in 
the large mess shamiana, which 
is a form of tent only permis- 
sible when you are certain of 
your weather, for it has a flat 
roof. Then dinner, usually off 
the day’s takings—duck, snipe, 
or buck. Then to bed, and 
scarcely there when réveillé 
would sound—except on Sun- 
days, which were halt days and 
very welcome. 

‘“‘ Killed on the Frontier.” 
It was oddly startling to realise 
that this very much ‘ down- 
country’ and utterly peaceful 
spot, and others like it which 
we passed, had once been our 
Frontier, and that this in- 
scription on Ensign John 
Smith’s grave by the roadside 
represented some of the toll we 
had paid as we had pushed our 
way to India’s present north- 
westerly limit. 
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VI. 


“Do any of you fellows 
know that we are passing within 
thirty miles of a place in- 
timately connected with this 

iment % ” 
ae the colonel who asked 
the question and the rest of 
us who answered with one 
yoice, ‘“ What place?” and 
“What connection?” ‘ Just 
a hundred years ago,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘ we were raised at 
B., and E. is within thirty 
miles of this road—that’s all.’’ 

Our raiser, an Irishman of 
good family, had come to India 
in the latter end of the eight- 
eenth century, in search of the 
fruit of the pagoda tree. Of 
this he gathered a goodly crop, 
a8 well as romance and ad- 
venture sufficient to fill vol- 
umes. Of adventure he found 
more than enough in the mili- 
tary service of an Indian prince 
who later on refused to recog- 
nise the Irishman’s conscien- 
tious objections to fighting 
against the British, cast him 
into chains, and sentenced him 
to death by being blown from 
@ gun. From this the captive 
escaped, while out at exercise 
with his guards, by leaping 
down a cliff and into a river 
and joining the British. 

His romantic courtship of 
and marriage with an Indian 
princess, and the story of his 
forty years of the ups and 
downs of life in camp and court, 
which she shared devotedly 
with him, would make some 
tolerably good reading were 
it ever written. Under a firman 


granted him by the Moghul 
emperor he held all the lands 
along the northern marches 
of which we were that day 
riding. On these lands he 
quartered the regiment that 
he raised, but only in the 
intervals between expeditions 
against Gurkhas, Arracanese, 
or light-footed Pindaris. To 
his standard flocked all the 
best swordsmen of the region, 
attracted by the excellence and 
regularity of the pay and the 
excellence and irregularity of 
the regiment. 

A hundred years later, of all 
the broad acres granted him 
by an emperor, not one re- 
mained. His descendants had 
sunk to the lowest and humblest 
rank of Indian society. The 
identity of this small Christian 
community was known only 
to the civilians who admin- 
istered the district. Yet his 
male representative was claim- 
ant to an Irish peerage, and 
called himself Lord, or as he 
put it, ‘ Lat,’ and so did all 
his neighbours. When he 
parted, to the regiment, with 
his ancestor’s diaries and por- 
trait, he was pressed to sell 
them, but insisted on giving 
them, and he was as poor 
as only native India knows 
poverty. 

Such is the usual fate of 
these unions of West with 
East. The resultant lineage 
reverts to East. The mother 
country, not the father land, 
claims them, and they become 
Indian. 
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vi. 


Once again the country 
changed ; we now rode daily 
through low hills and forest— 
not the forest of great trees, 
but of the hot scrubby type, 
leafy at this time, but in 
summer a leafless thirsty region 
of little jungly hills. 

One morning the trot had 
just sounded. Our road ran 
through a cutting walled with 
jungle and undergrowth. There 
now occurred a perfect example 
of the success which attends 
surprise and boldness. A 
panther leaped on to the narrow 
margin of road left clear be- 
tween the regiment and the 
cutting- bank. It galloped 
alongside but faster than the 
trotting regiment. It passed 
within easy lance-thrust of 
a hundred men. It reached 
the head of the leading squad- 
ron. It passed the British 
officers riding at its head. It 
passed the colonel riding in 
front of all. Then with one 


bound it shot across the road, 
snapping up and carrying off 
poor Nipper, one of the regi- 
mental dogs —and with him 
disappeared into the opposite 
wall of jungle. So swift, silent, 
and utterly unexpected was 
this on-fall, that mouths had 
scarcely ceased opening with 
surprise before the enterprise 
of this, the most furtive, swift, 
and, on occasion, enterprising 
of all beasts of prey, had been 
carried to a successful con- 
clusion. That was the last of 
Nipper. Many a rat had he 
nipped and had now been 
nipped in his turn. In the 
hopes of avenging him, we 
beat for the panther that after- 
noon, and sat up for him over 
a bait that night: but in 
vain. 

We finished our last march 
and our 900th mile, begun just 
three months previously. I 
wished that it was all to be 
done again. 
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A POACHING INCIDENT IN TYROL. 


BY O. WATKINS. 


MatHew the Deputy was hav- 
ing a mid-day dinner-party in 
the garden of the inn, on the 
south side of the Valley. It 
was not exactly a garden; for 
it was just a strip of grass with 
shady chestnut trees, and tables 
set beneath them, and a border 
of perennial phlox and holly- 
hocks along the house ; and it 
was not exactly a dinner-party ; 
for most of the invited guests 
were only provided with beer, 
while the uninvited ones pro- 
vided their own, or sat and 
looked on with the utmost 
goodwill. The Gracious Lady 
and the Forester, however, 
as guests of honour, and 
Mathew as host, were dining. 
Veal and rice with paprika 
sauce, and chocolate cake to 
follow. 

Tobias, the oldest Veteran, 
sat next the Gracious Lady, 
and helped her out with the 
veal that she said was too much, 
for her, and which she thought- 
fully laid aside on a slice of 
brown bread; again later with 
a chunk of the cake. Between 
whiles he sucked away at a 
cold china-bowled pipe. 

“ Tt’s good to see you again,”’ 
he said to her contentedly. 
“You bring me fresh mem- 
ories of a good friend and a 
grand shot, and the sporting 
days of long ago.” 

“ Are you referring to that 
time when you shot two chamois 


across the border, Tobias ? ” 
she chuckled. 

The old man looked around 
him ferociously. ‘‘I? I never 
poached in my life!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Here’s grandfather saying 
he’s never poached in his life,’’ 
said Mathew to the Forester, 
during a pause in the conver- 
sation. Everyone looked up 
and laughed. 

Tobias stuck to his point. 
‘*¢ Of course I never poached.” 

The Forester looked across 
at the Gracious Lady and 
winked. ‘’Tis half a century 
ago, grandfather. Tell us how 
you eluded the foresters and 
the clutches of the keepers 
across the frontier, that my 
generation in the forest may 
be wiser than its predecessors.’’ 

The old man put his head 
between his hands. ‘ Ay,’’ 
he said, “maybe ’tis fifty 
years ago—twenty years or so 
before you were born—but the 
rules of the game were much 
the same as they are today, 
and I am not giving them 
away.’’ 

“Except to that grandson 
of yours, Jacob; or is it just 
that it’s in his blood ? ”’ laughed 
His Reverence, coming sud- 
denly upon the scene. “ When 
are the Veterans having their 
committee ? ’’ he asked Mathew. 

Mathew referred to his watch. 
“In half an hour; at two 
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o’clock. By that time {the 
rifle club should have got 
through their annual accounts 
with our new schoolmaster ; 
and we can have the Herrn 
Zimmer.” 

The Tyrolese innkeepers have 
a custom of setting aside one 
dining-room not connected with 
the bar for their quieter guests. 
This room is politely labelled 
‘For gentlefolk’ (Herrn Zimmer), 
and a white table-napkin is the 
distinguishing mark of any 
meal served therein. Mine 
Host of the Valley, however, 
in common with most inn- 
keepers of the remoter villages, 
regarded this room as the 
parish room for nine months of 
the year. It was central, 
suited his clients well, and 
brought him a good deal of 
liquid custom. During the 
summer months of haying and 
harvesting, when no local presi- 
dent would dream of wasting 
precious hours on a committee 
meeting, the Herrn Zimmer 
‘reverted to its real purpose, a 
dining-room for the professors 
and their families who came 
from Innsbruck to spend their 
summer holidays in the Valley. 

But now it was the autumn ; 
the room again belonged to the 
village, and to the Veterans it 
had this afternoon been ap- 
portioned. Until it was free 
His Reverence seated himself 
among us. Immediately each 
mug of beer and glass of wine 
was passed up to him ; he took 
a gulp from one or two, then 
ordered a glass for himself. 

“¢ How goes the relief work ? ”’ 
he asked the Gracious Lady. 
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“Not too well!” she said. 
“T have managed to get one 
or two small timber orders to 
augment the others, but there 
won’t be enough work to go 
round.”’ 

Mathew smiled. ‘ The days 
of miracles are over, and every 
little helps.”’ 

The members of the rifie 
club began to drift into the 
garden, and the schoolmaster 
immediately button-holed the 
treasurer beneath a chestnut 
tree. Mine Host bustled out. 
“The room is free,” he an- 
nounced. 

The meeting was opened by 
Mathew, the first item on the 
agenda being relief work; the 
second, communal shooting. We 
had collected round both sides 
of a very long table, with 
Mathew presiding at one end, 
and the Gracious Lady seated 
at the other. I had been in- 
vited in, and was sitting some- 
where in the middle, packed 
tight between Ladner and the 
bandmaster. 

Mathew, by virtue of his 
mayoral office, had it in his 
power to employ a very limited 
number of men on road work 
in late autumn and early 
spring ; besides this there were 
some small timber orders mostly 
collected by the Gracious Lady, 
and this had all to be appor- 
tioned very carefully among 
those of the parish most likely 
to be in need of help over the 
coming winter. The Veterans, 
it appeared, acted in an ad- 
visory capacity to the mayor 
over much of the parish busi- 
ness. 
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The minutes of the last 
meeting had been passed, and 
Mathew was just getting ahead 
with the list of timber orders 
and the number of men he 
could employ, when the door 
opened and a man came in and 
looked around him. A stranger. 
His round shaven head and 
general build proclaimed him 
to be not only a stranger, but a 
foreigner. 

He sat down at one of the 
tables. 

Adam was speaking at the 
moment. “It is useless,’’ he 
was saying, punctuating his 
sentences with a fork that he 
had happened to pick up, 
“giving main timbers out to 
those whose wood-rights are 
on the lower slopes. It is too 
late to drift them out by 
stream, and they must have 
forty-foot turning space to 
bring it out by road, while 
none of them would have more 
than a clear twenty-five. .. .” 
He faltered in his speech, and 
stopped. 

The stranger had at first 
turned round, listening in- 
tently, and then pulled out 
his chair until he almost joined 
our table. 

Mathew looked across at the 


stranger. ‘ This,” he said, 
“is a committee meeting.” 
“ So I see.” 


“A private committee meet- 
ing.’ 

“Tn a public room ¢? ” 

Mathew jumped to his feet. 
“T am sorry,” he said, “‘ I see 
you have been misdirected. 
The public room is across 
the passage.”” He crossed the 
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room, flung open the door, and 
waited. 

The stranger smiled. “TI 
was not misdirected. This 
room appeared to me quieter, 
and possibly more interesting. 
I see it is labelled ‘ Herrn 
Zimmer,’ and the other room is 
full of peasants.’’? He used the 
word unpleasantly, with more 
than the contempt of the towns- 
man for the country-bred ; it 
was barbed with the scorn of 
the swashbuckling spirit for 
those who serve. Peasant, 
‘ Bauer’ in Tyrol, is a term 
amounting almost to a handle 
to one’s name ; it by no means 
includes all those who work on 
the land, but means the owner, 
a man of substance with defi- 
nite status and responsibility. 
One may be a peasant’s son, 
but can never rank as peasant 
until one owns the land. 

Mathew was parliamentary 
deputy for the whole surround- 
ing district, and a very able 
speaker ; but first and foremost 
he was a peasant, and very 
proud of the farm his fore- 
fathers had owned for several 
centuries. He stood at the 
opened door now with all his 
natural poise and dignity. ‘‘ We 
are but peasants here, I fear, 
and as such must claim privacy 
for the poor business of our 
land.” 

‘When peasants choose to 
hold a meeting, is this room 
closed to visitors ? ”’ 

“Tt is not open to strangers 
tonight. You are holding up 
the meeting.” 

Still the man did not stir 
from his seat, but stared in- 
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solently about him. Mathew 
went out and shut the door. 

The stranger then glared ag- 
gressively at the Gracious Lady. 
** So they cannot have strangers 
here today, or is it only 
specially selected strangers ? ”’ 

‘¢ Indeed we have none here, 
just a few landowners of Tyrol, 
peasants as you rightly term 
us, helped by His Reverence 
in an advisory capacity,” said 
the Gracious Lady very gently, 
speaking as she always did in 
perfect dialect softened by an 
Irish brogue. 

His Reverence chimed in. 
‘“*T cannot claim to be called 
a peasant, for I laid that down 
in favour of my younger brother 
when I entered the Church. 
Yet was I born one.” 

“In our country,’ growled 
the stranger, “ peasants are 
kept in their proper places.”’ 

Swift as light the Gracious 
Lady answered him: “I am 
glad you honour them so 
highly.’’ 

The committee sat around the 
table in stony silence. Mathew 
came back and joined them, 
sitting in his place. 

The stranger picked up his 
chair, turned it towards his 
own table again, then went 
to the door and shouted. 
Presently the little serving maid 
appeared. ‘* You called, sir? ” 
She was making an effort to 
keep a straight face. 

“JT did. You have not 
brought the dinner I ordered.”’ 

“Your dinner, sir, is served 
in the other room.” 

“‘T told you to bring it here. 
Did you not hear me ? ”’ 
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“Oh yes, sir. But it is the 
custom of this inn not to seryg 
meals in the committee room,” 

“T tell you I will not eat 
vn Ag in the bar dining. 

“¢ No, sir.”’ 

** What then ? ” 

‘‘ There’s the kitchen, sir.” 

He flushed round the back 
of his bull neck. “AmTI4q 
servant that I should eat my 
meals in the kitchen ? ” 

“Tt is true that you are 
not of the household, sir, but 
it is possible that my mistregs 
may give you permission to 
sit in our kitchen while you 
eat your dinner. Our Gracious 
Lady was a welcome guest for 
coffee.” 

** And I was also honoured,” 
put in His Reverence drily. 

“Tell your mistress that I 
do not eat in the kitchen,” he 
shouted. 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ And I only pay for what I 
eat.” 

She looked at him for a 
moment. ‘‘ My mistress says 
you will pay for what you 
order.” 

‘¢ And who orders that which 
they cannot eat ? ”’ 

The little maid bit her lip, 
then burst out laughing. 

“How dare you laugh at 
me ? ” he shouted. 

“T’m not. I’m laughing at 
the Gracious Lady’s order. Her 
last one. Look at this.”” She 
picked up the note-book that 
hung at her waist, licked her 
thumb, and paged hastily back. 
“Here it is. Eleven portions 
of sausages, eleven portions of 
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potatoes, two pounds of cheese, 
and three long black loaves. 
Where would she be if she ate 
gll that?” and giggling, fled 
down the passage. 

The committee, forbearing 
to catch the Gracious Lady’s 
eye, sat stonily. His Rever- 
ence cleared his throat after 
the last passage, but now sat 
silent as the rest. 

The stranger walked to the 
window with his hands in his 
pockets. He looked out. He 
looked back at the group round 
the table. They sat there; 
just simply sat. It is a gift 
the Tyrolese possess above all 
others, that of physically turn- 
ing to carven bits of wood. No 
hand fidgets, no muscles play, 
no glance falters. Unbelievable 
of attainment, very rarely used, 
it is devastating in effect. 

The intruder paced the room, 
returned to the window, tapped 
the pane, walked to the table, 
and stared down at the com- 
mittee—supreme test of im- 
mobility—and then, well, he 
had not had his dinner, and he 
went. 

At once they all relaxed, 
shifted in their seats, glanced 
at each other, smiled. Only 
one word was needed to explain, 
and only that word was 
used, sotto voce, by Adam: 
“ Prussian.” 

“All the same, it’s quite 
out of date now, that bicycle 
attitude,’ said His Reverence. 

“The bicycle attitude?” 
asked the Gracious Lady 
curiously. 

“Yes, you know how cyclists 
speed, treading hard on what 
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is beneath them with their 
backs bowed to everything 
above !”” 

A slow grin went round the 
table. 

“As I was saying,’ con- 
tinued Adam, “‘ we must have 
room to turn the logs to get 
them on to the road... .” 

“* Lower slopes or not,” said 
His Reverence, “the main 
timbers are about the only 
things that the Duftners can 
supply, and their need is great. 
I shall be thankful to get those 
lads some work. Jacob will 
be in trouble again soon.” 

“* Across the border ? ”’ asked 
Mathew. 

His Reverence nodded. “TI 
heard he was crossing once or 
twice a week and gave him 
the father and mother of a 
talking to, yet you cannot 
blame him. Twenty-two, and 
out of work all the winter. 
They are shareholders, you 
see.” 

Shareholder has one meaning 
only among the men of the 
Valley ; it means belonging to 
the original households among 
whom was divided the com- 
munal shooting. Four hundred 
and forty-five years ago the 
Valley rendered Trojan service 
to the Emperor Maximilian, 
and that imperial sportsman 
rewarded it right royally, and 
in the coin that they best 
understood. He gave to them 
for ever the shooting rights over 
all the mountain ranges that 
surrounded them. Down to 
the main valley of the river 
inn, up to the heights on the 
Bavarian frontier, chamois and 
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stag and blackcock he gave 
them, and in the giving con- 
ferred on them an independence 
and an outlet for the daring 
spirit of their young man- 
hood enjoyed by no other 
valley. 

As the years rolled by into 
centuries and new families from 
time to time appeared, the old 
families came together and 
divided the communal shooting 
between the old homesteads 
who were there when it was 
given, each household being 
given a ticket annually for its 
share of such shooting a8 was 
computed advisable; for large 
though the revier was, with- 
out preserving, the number of 
animals shot off each year had 
to be definitely limited. 

This ticket the head of each 
household could use or sell for 
the year, but he could not 
dispose of the inalienable rights 
of his homestead in that shoot- 
ing. They went with the farm 
like the wood-rights. For the 
last hundred years it had re- 
mained so. Every year very 
few tickets were sold, and each 
autumn all the young men 
turned out for days and some- 
times weeks among the crags 
and precipices, each in the 
hopes of dropping the finest 
antlers or krikel of the year, 
or procuring the longest ‘ Bart.’ 
Sometimes a man would be 
caught poaching a chamois 
when he had no ticket, or 
having one, shooting more than 
his number, but the trouble 
was never serious until it 
reached the Bavarian frontier. 

What a tempting frontier it 
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was, and what a tantalising 
neighbour for Bavaria! 

All along the frontier was 
carefully preserved ducal shoot- 
ing, and in the guerilla warfare 
with Tyrolese poachers, the 
Bavarian keepers had the heavy 
handicap of being unable to 
follow their man across the 
frontier on to his own land, 
They had to catch him actually 
on the other side. Worse, it is 
the inalienable custom of the 
mountain folk that berry- 
pickers shall be allowed to 
roam and gather in the berry 
season. What more natural 
than that a small mob of berry- 
pickers should sally forth early 
one autumn morning, and start- 
ing at the point farthest from 
home, should move up the 
slopes together, yet nicely 
spaced apart, picking wild cran- 
berries diligently, and quite 
incidentally, of course, driving 
all wild life before them? And 
what more natural, too, than 
that those berry-pickers should 
be the families of the men who 
were waiting to drop a stag or 
chamois a8 soon as it crossed 
the border ? 

Neither did they always wait 
for the chamois to come over. 
On occasion they stalked them 
anywhere in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. The most in- 
accessible crags on the Bavarian 
side were better known to 
some of the young Tyrolese 
than they were to the Bavarian 
keepers. 

The guerilla warfare which 
was continually waged between 
the two had some time ago 
taken on a serious aspect, since 
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the Bavarian keepers shot at 


sight. And then there came 
the whispered rumour that 
plew down the Valley like 
thistle-down, that one keeper 
having shot his man, himself 
dropped two seconds later, shot 
through the heart by a second 
man who made off, leaving 
behind him, it is true, a dead 
frend who had lost in the 
gamble, but also a dead enemy, 
and none to tell. On the one 
side a family mourned a boy 
who would never return; on 
the other, after weeks had 
elapsed and fruitless search 
had been made, a keeper’s 
name was struck off the active 
list. 

Both sides read the warning. 
For some time now there had 
been no shooting, but His 
Reverence was on tenterhooks 
lest workless hours and short- 
ened rations should tempt his 
flock to try their luck again, 
and once too often. 

“ Jacob is one of the most 
daring. He says the family 
are hungry,’”’ he said, angling 
for some work for Jacob. 

“How many round the 
table ¢ ”’ 

“ Eleven.” 

Heads nodded. They smiled 
grimly. Eleven took some 
feeding twice a day. Three 
meals, of course, could not be 
reasonably expected, but even 
two took some doing. 

“Couldn’t Jacob have an 
allocation of shingles?” asked 
the Gracious Lady, glancing 
down her list of orders. 

“They haven’t much beech- 
wood,” said Adam. ‘ And 
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one-armed Joseph is hoping 
here, and old Seppel, too. . .” 

The job of giving out the 
work was certainly complicated. 
For the moment Jacob’s name 
went down on the waiting list 
with a large red cross against 
it. 

Mathew glanced down the 
list. “Those without red 
crosses are perhaps more dis- 
tinctive,” he remarked drily. 

‘* Have the lad in, and ask 
him about the main timber, 
whether he can deliver,’ sug- 
gested old Ladner. 

The Forester went out into 
the public room, where many 
of those who had been notified 
of possible winter relief work 
had forgathered. ‘‘ Jacob!” 
he called. 

Jacob came in, red, flustered, 
uncomfortable. 

Most of us were conning our 
notes and hardly looked up. 
Mathew glanced at him. 
‘‘ What’s the matter, Jacob ? ” 
he asked. 

Jacob grinned sheepishly. ‘I 
don’t know .. . it’s just that 
brute in there.”’ He jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the 
big room. We did not need to 
be told that he had been having 
words with our stranger. 

‘ Shouldn’t let him worry 
you,’”’ remarked Mathew philo- 
sophically, ‘he'll be gone to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘Don’t you believe it. He 
is here for quite a bit, and do 
you know what he is here for? ”’ 
He advanced to the table and 
brought his fist down with a 
bang upon it. 

We looked up in surprise. 
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Jacob, except for his poaching 
proclivities, is the mildest of 
youths. 

“He says he is here for 
chamois shooting—as if we 
wanted his ilk in our reviers! 
—but I believe ’—he lowered 
his voice to a whisper—“ he is 
after Prince Theodore.” 

“The deuce he is!” said 
Mathew. Prince Theodore is 
one of the many princelings, 
adherents of the old régime 
in the Fatherland across the 
border, who have had to flee 
their country when it became 
unhealthy for those who were 
suspected of holding opposing 
political views to those at 
present in force. The Prince 
had retired to his wife’s home 
in Northern Italy, but spent 
part of each summer in Tyrol, 
which was quite near to his old 
Bavarian home. This summer 
he had been in the Valley, 
where his fund of good stories 
and his never-failing tact and 
good-humour had made bim a 
very popular visitor. 

“ Well, he won’t find him,’’ 
smiled Mathew, “ for the Prince 
returned to Italy over a month 
ago. And he won’t get any 
shooting either, so he need not 
trouble you.” 

Jacob grinned again very 
sheepishly. “I’ve sold him 
part of my ticket.” 

“Sold him your ticket?” 
we  chorused. “* Whatever 
for ? ”’ 

“One hundred and fifty 
schillings.”” He pulled the 
notes out and made a pattern 
of them on the table with the 
twenties in the middle. 
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“ That’s certainly good busi. 
ness,” grunted Mathew, scrateh: 
ing his head. 

“An excellent idea,” put jp 
His Reverence warmly. “05 
course, you realise that yoy 
owe it to the Valley not t 
shoot over the number this 
season? You can’t have it 
both ways.” 

“T have kept one of my 
three chamois,” said Jacob 
sturdily, ‘for I have 4 
long-standing bet with Peter 
for the best <krikel this 
season. But I have to take 
the stranger for his first, and 
fetch and carry. And he 
will puff and blow up the hill, 
and have pink knees with 
dimples . . .” he made a wy 
face. ‘ But I shall not mind. 
Mother can do with this.” 
He replaced the notes in his 
wallet and patted it. “ Be- 
sides, I didn’t altogether sell 
it for the money.” 

His Reverence cocked 4 
canny eye at him. ‘ What 
then ? ”’ 

“An idea,” 
‘¢ Just an idea.”’ 

“‘T don’t trust your ideas,” 
His Reverence grumbled. ‘ The 
next thing will be that you will 
be coming to me to get you 
out of some trouble.”’ 

““You’ve been a very good 
friend to me,’”’ admitted Jacob 
cheerfully, “‘ and now you have 
sent for me ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ said Mathew slowly. 
“We want to know whether 
you and your younger brothers 
can cut twelve - metre - long 
timbers in your bit of forest 
for delivery in February. That 


he chuckled. 
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means turning to the road, not 
gliding to the stream. Details 
would be given you later. It’s 
about three hundred schilling 
worth. That would see you 
through the worst winter month, 
wouldn’t it ? ”’ 

“ All eleven of us lived the 
whole winter long with not 
twice that sum,’’ said Jacob. 
“And then they say to 
me, ‘Why do you poach 
chamois ? ’ ”” 

His Reverence nodded. ‘ Yet 
it would not help your mother 
much to have you shot by the 
Bavarian keepers. They are 
after you like a pack of hounds, 
and well you know it.’’ 

“There is one man after me,’’ 
grinned Jacob. “I stole his 


hat while he slept in the sun 
on the Sonnen Alm; the 
keeper’s hat with the brave 


' red cord around it.” He 
fetched something out of his 
side pocket, carefully wrapped 
up in a spotted green hand- 
kerchief. He unrolled it, 
banged his fist into the middle 
of it, and perched a Bavarian 
hat upon his head. ‘‘ Behold 
the keeper,’’ he laughed. 

We laughed too, and Mathew 
twinkled. ‘‘ But the Sonnen 
Alm is far across the border,”’ 
he remarked. 

“T stalked him half the day, 
but I wasn’t shooting,” said 
Jacob nonchalantly. 

“ Supposing they had caught 
you ? ” 

“T had but taken a uniform 
hat from a man asleep on duty, 
but now you see they daren’t 
shoot, for it might be me in 
a& keeper’s hat, or again it 
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mightn’t ...’? He laughed 
aloud. 

The others chuckled. 

‘‘But now you'll have to 
stop your jokes for this season 
anyway,’ said Father Brown. 

“‘ Alas, yes. Just one chamois 
this autumn, and then no 
shooting for another year,’’ 
replied Jacob. ‘“ But it won’t 
be so bad at home this year 
with this,” he tapped his 
wallet, “and a timber sale 
coming later.”’ 

‘Can you cut and handle 
the job on that steep slope of 
yours—have you sufficient turn- 
ing ¢ ’’ asked the Forester. 

Jacob nodded. ‘ Yes, I can 
manage,”’ he stood to attention. 
“* Vergelts Gott tausendmal”’ 
(May God repay thee.) Out he 
went. — 

“A good lad that,’’ said His 
Reverence to the Gracious 
Lady. ‘‘ These three years 
since he first stood at his 
father’s grave he has taken 
much of the burden on his 
shoulders. But he’s a boy yet.’ 

‘*T wonder what his idea is, 
with that stranger, all the 
same,’”’ pondered Mathew, toy- 
ing with a pencil and gazing 
absently at His Reverence’s 
enormous waist-line. 

“T had an impression, a 
fleeting one it is true, but a 
very clear one, that the stranger 
is well able to look after him- 
self,” murmured the Gracious 
Lady. 

“That is, I find, a very con- 
soling thought when young 
Jacob is on the warpath with 
an idea,’ remarked His 
Reverence. 
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The next man came, and 
the next. Joseph of the one 
arm undertook a batch of 
shingles. Kaidan of one leg 
another batch. A dozen men 
were named for road-work, 
and then the business of the 
communal shooting came on. 
After interminable discussion 
four chamois were allotted to 
each household, so Jacob had 
sold three. 

It was dusk before the com- 
mittee rose, and we caught 
the last of the daylight in the 
chasm on our homeward way ; 
the giant shapes of the moun- 
tains stood out eerily in the 
gloom, and the water rushed 
through dark depths at our 
side. 

Some three weeks later I 
returned to the Valley, this 
time. with a satchel full of 
sketching things slung over a 
ricksack that was mostly full 
of provender, making an ap- 
preciable load for an eight-hour 
walk through the chasm and 
the Valley, into the heart of 
the mountains beyond. I 
wanted to see the start of the 
ceremonial return of the cows 
from the alms, that age-old 
autumnal procession of cattle 
from the summer grazing to 
the homesteads in the Valley, 
when the beasts are garlanded 
and decorated with embroidered 
collars and century-old bells, 
and wend their way down the 
mountain paths in mile-long 
processions, bells ringing cease- 
lessly from dawn to dusk, 
when the whole village from 
priest to youngest school child 
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turns out to welcome them 
home. 

The colouring of autum 
was upon the mountai 
copper and gold of the beech 
trees melting into the dark 
pine-woods on the lower slopes, 
the rocks rising sheer and grey 
above, the stream in the 
chasm a translucent emerald, 
On the upper alm Niessle 
Peterl and the others welcomed 
me, and offered me the hos. 
pitality of the hay. They 
and the cattle were leaving on 
the morrow, but the hut, al. 
though officially closed, re. 
mained open to the initiated, 
with its key comfortably dis- 
posed of under the front door- 
step, the firewood neatly 
stacked outside, and an iron 
ration in its larder. The hut, 
being on the highest of all 
the alms, was used far into the 
winter by the stalkers and 
foresters, and I was quite 
welcome to stay. 

At four in the morning, an 
hour and a half before daylight, 
they were astir. All the cows 
had to be milked before start- 
ing, the buckets scoured, the 
kitchen finally cleaned, the 
hay tossed over ; and I perched 
by the side of the stove in the 
kitchen boiling a concoction 
that went by the name of coffee 
for the herdsmen and women, 
and marvelling at the methodi- 
cal labours of their candle-lit 


departure. 
We have a proverb about 
belling a cat. Belling the 


cows was, I found, almost a8 
hazardous a pastime. The 
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elderly leaders stood patiently 
enough while their broad collars 
were buckled on, the great 
wreaths flung over them, and 
punches of flowers affixed to 
their horns, but the young 
ones bucketed about all over 
the place, the herdsmen giving 
chase, and then holding on for 
dear life. 

By six o’clock, when the 
first streaks of dawn were 
breaking into day, the pro- 
cession was ready, and a@ small 
boy who had come up specially 
for the occasion with his hat 
heavily fringed with scarlet 
geraniums, then led off a beauti- 
ful, sleek, fat, yet elderly cow 
with an enormous bell, and after 
that in due order came all the 
rest. They say in Tyrol that 
the cows of a household have 
their own order of precedence, 
and in that order only will 
they go. By seven the last 
cow had gone; by quarter- 
past the goats had evacuated 
their stable, and by half-past 
the last milk-pan had been 
piled on top of the heavy open 
baskets that both men and 
women carried on their backs, 
and the tail-end of the pro- 
cession, a new-born calf worn 
round the neck of a stalwart 
herdsman, was disappearing 
down the path. 

By the woods the men turned 
and yodelled a farewell, their 
voices floating up into the 
mountains and to and fro in 
echoing music a8 they went. 

I was alone. Before me 
stretched a few days’ peaceful 
sojourn in the mountains, and 
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the chance of once more at- 
tempting the impossible—of 
putting on to canvas that 
which I saw around me. All 
day long the cow-bells echoed 
back to me, for the sound carries 
miles in the mountains ;- and 
in the evening I still seemed 
to hear them as I watched the 
sunset from the open door of 
the hut, until night came, and 
with it silence everywhere. 

Late on the second afternoon 
Jacob appeared. ‘* You here ? 
Greet thee God,’’ he hailed me. 
Then came up, leant on his 
alpenstock, and looked over my 
shoulder. “Is that a cow?” 
he asked. 

“* Something in that line,’’ I 
admitted apologetically, “ just 
as a foreground to the moun- 
tains really. I sketched it in 
from memory.”’ 

He looked at it long and 
hard. ‘“ That’s my mother’s 
cow.” 

“How do you know?” I 
asked, flattered that he should 
recognise a portrait however 
unconscious the likeness was 
on my part. 

‘“* Well,”’ he said slowly, ‘ it’s 
black-and-white for one thing, 
and for another it’s got horns, 
so it couldn’t be the pig. 
And I should like to have that 
picture.” 

“What would you do with 
it?” 

‘‘ Next spring we shall have 
to sell that cow, and the 
picture could go with her.” 

“* Artists sometimes have to 
give their pictures away with 
a pound of tea,’’ I remarked 
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severely, “‘ but not—not with a 
cow.” 

“But I might get a better 
price for the cow.” 

Subtle flattery. 

‘Tf it was fine enough to have 
its portrait painted,” he added. 

“¢ Well, I’ll see,’? I promised, 
laughing, and packed up my 
sketching things. We strolled 
over to the hut together. Jacob 
sat down on the door-sill, leant 
his head against the door-post 
despondently. 

‘* Have you got your chamois 
yet?” 

He shook his head. “I am 
not after any buck, you see, 
but after a particular old one 
that has a wonderful krikel. 
Today he has eluded me. I 
have spotted him once or twice 
on the Maximilian’s Wand. 
You should see that krikel.’’ 
He held his hands for me to 
see with boyish enthusiasm. 
“A spread like this. The 
shooting started last week, and 
the stranger claimed my first 
three days. For those days I 
have suffered him, but this 
afternoon and tomorrow I am 
free, and now I have tomorrow 
left in which to win my bet; 
after that I must return.” 

He got up and moved about 
the kitchen, slipping off his 
ricksack and pulling from his 
hip pocket a jack-knife with 
which he levered up a loose 
board in the floor, and dived 
his arm in. ‘My larder. 
There’s not much in it,” he 
explained, bringing forth a 
couple of handfuls of potatoes, 
a@ crock half full of flour, half 
a large black loaf, and a chunk 


of fat bacon. He set about the 
preparation of his supper, [| 
proffered cheese. 

Presently he asked, ‘‘ Where 
are you sleeping ? ”’ 

‘¢ In the hay.”’ 

‘¢ Then I will sleep in the cow 
stall,’’ 

‘““No need; what about a 
truss of hay spread on the 
kitchen bench ? ”’ 

‘Then I should sleep like a 
king,’’? he smiled, shaking the 
potatoes which he had sliced 
together with the bacon in the 
frying-pan. 

“ Oughtn’t you to boil them 
first ? ’’ I asked. 

‘*Mother would,” he ad- 
mitted ; ‘‘ but if the bacon is 
fat enough they are all right 
like this.”’ 

Later he sat again on the 
door-sill, eating, with the frying- 
pan on a stone between his 
knees. 

“Have you finished with 
the stranger ? ’’ I asked him. 

‘Not altogether; he hopes 
to get another head,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ But tomorrow I am 
free. I left him on the lower 
alm gleaning information, as 
he thinks, from the berry- 
pickers. It was as I guessed: 
he is after a man and is but 
using the chamois and myself 
as a stalking horse. Luckily 
his quarry is in Italy safe out 
of reach, but he is convinced 
he is here, and the women and 
children are filling him up with 
tales. He is getting his money’s 
worth.’’ He grinned broadly. 
‘‘ But tomorrow I am off to the 
Maximilian’s Wand on my own, 
after my buck.’’ 
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“How does the stranger 
shoot ? ” 

“Shoot ?’’ Again the grin 
spread slowly over his face. 
“Oh, it was wonderful! He 
had evidently never handled a 
rifle before outside of a barrack- 
yard, not even on a range I 
should think. He was not fit 
to be allowed out among the 
wild life of our mountains. Yet 
I got him his krikel.”’ 

“How did you ensure that ?”’ 

“ Borrowed it !” 

“ Borrowed it ? ” 

He nodded. ‘ Seppel helped 
me. He had been shooting the 
previous day and had had the 
bad luck to waste a good shot 
on @ smallish buck. So we 
swopped. I had already seen 
the stranger was hopeless, so 
I said to Seppel, ‘ You take 
another chance of getting a 
better head, and this will 
be ours. He’s shot this, 
you understand.’ And Seppel 
laughed a lot, and came with 
me that night; the moon was 
in its third quarter, and we 
propped the beast up among 
the latschen (low pine scrub) 
with just his head sticking 
out, so that a shot would drop 
it with any luck, and there we 
left him. 

“The next day from below 
the shoulder of the rock we 
could see the head quite clearly ; 
it shouted—dead—dead—dead 
at you quite plainly from a 
hundred yards away and we 
were closer than that when he 
picked it out. I had scanned 
the rock and scanned it, and 
told him what a likely place it 
was, and then he suddenly 
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shouted—shouted, mind you— 
‘ There’s one.’ 

‘““¢ What eyes you’ve got!’ 
I told him, and he raised his 
rifle and fired once, twice, and 
yet again, and still the head 
looked oddly at us from out of 
the bush, when the merest flick 
would have sent it backwards 
out of sight. It was like firing 
at an old cow on the alm.” 
Jacob shook with laughter. 
‘* But at the third shot I could 
stand it no longer, and I said, 
‘You’ve got him,’ and was off. 
He came panting after me, so 
I went direct up the face of 
the rock where he could not 
follow me, 80 as to give myself 
some moments up there first ; 
and by the time-he arrived 
puffing and blowing round the 
other way, I had the animal 
slung across my shoulder, and 
I dipped my latschen twig and 
presented it in proper manner, 
and he was as pleased as any- 
thing . . . and so was Seppel; for 
in the next dawning he got an 
old buck with a wonderful 
head, a splendid krikel, but 
not so good, I think, as the 
one on which I have my eye.” 

Jacob fell silent; he had 
tilted his hat forward against 
the setting sun, the blackcock’s 
feather drooped jauntily over 
one eye, so that he surveyed 
the world from underneath it, 
and the world one felt, in spite 
of strangers, was a pleasant 
place. 

His head was outlined against 
the peaks behind which the 
sun was setting in a blood-red 
glory, and we remained silent, 
for the peace of twilight was 
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upon the alm: when suddenly 
he jerked himself alert. 

“‘ Listen.” 

I could hear nothing. Then 
distantly the clash and tinkle 
of moving pebbles on a path. 
“ A stray cow,’ I suggested. 

“Stray elephant more like, 
for the cows have gone. It’s a 
man all right and sounds like 
our sportsman.” 

“How can you possibly 
tell ? ” 

‘“‘ Folk bred in the mountains 
do not kick an avalanche of 
stones with every step they 
take,’’ he said. 

‘¢ We had better open a hotel 
quick,” I laughed. 

“T’ll go into the cow stall,” 
he said again, good-naturedly. 

“Or you both go into the 
hay, and I on the kitchen 
bench ? ” I suggested. 

He nodded gravely. 

Below us on the steep slope 
in the twilight there was a 
figure moving. We watched 
him come up the winding path. 
Every few minutes he stopped 
and panted. At last our sports- 
man reached us. 

Jacob rose to his feet. 
“Good evening,’ he said 
politely, ‘‘I thought you were 
sleeping at the lower alm?” 

The man ignored the greet- 
ing. ‘So it seems,” he said. 
“They told me you would be 
here.”’ 

‘‘ Then your informants were 
also prophets; for I did not 
know myself until I missed my 
buck.”’ 

‘“‘ The berry-pickers told me,”’ 
said the stranger. 

A broad smile spread over 
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Jacob’s face. ‘“ They are full 
of rumours,”’ he said. 

“They are,’’ agreed ‘the 


stranger, “and some of them 
are very interesting, but first 
I want my supper.” 

Jacob looked at him rather 
blankly. ‘I had arranged for 
you at the lower alm,” he 
said; “have you got nothing 
with you?” 

“Very little. Cannot I get 
a hot meal ? ’’ he demanded. 

“Tf you have anything with 
you, I can cook it for you,” 
I volunteered. Jacob looked 
very weary. 

The stranger opened his riick- 
sack, took out some sausages 
and butter, bread and cheese, 
a large meat pasty, hard-boiled 
eggs, and sardines. These he 
spread upon the table. Jacob 
looked at the food and then 
away. “I think I shall turn 
in,’”’ he said. 

The stranger handed me the 
sausages and butter. ‘ You 
can cook these for me and I 
will pay you,’”’ he said. 

“You are very kind,’ I 
murmured. 

Jacob paused a moment on 
the ladder into the loft, caught 
my eye; his neck turned a 
dull red. Slowly he came down 
again, drew his knife and 
sliced some wood into shavings 
for the fire. He lit it with one 
match, blew hard upon it, 
put on some more wood, and 
crouched to watch it burn with 
his back to the table. When 
the flames licked up the side 
of the pan, I put’ the sausages 
in, and he sat staring at the 
flame. 
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At the table the stranger 
started eating. Presently, quite 
suddenly, he asked, “‘ Where is 
Prince Theodore ? ” 

We both jumped, and then 
we looked at each other. 

“He is not here,” said 
Jacob. 

“J wonder,” said the 
stranger. 

“T know he is not here!” 
repeated Jacob. 

“The berry-pickers say he 
is.”” 

Jacob smiled. ‘So that’s 
the rumour that you heard. 
Ah, well, let them find him 
for you.” 

“T think not,’’ continued 
the stranger evenly. 

“Think what you like.” 

“ Will twenty schilling loosen 
your tongue ? ” 

“Quite a lot,’? said Jacob 
drily. 

Noisily the stranger counted 
out silver pieces on the table. 

Jacob never turned his head. 
“ T mean I have a large vocabu- 
lary !’’ he remarked. 

‘* Nonsense.” 

I stirred the sizzling sausages, 
and looked down at Jacob’s 
face lit by the fire-light. Little 
angry veins were outlined on his 
forehead, and the hands that 
clasped his knees were clenched. 

The man clinked the silver 
on the table. 

“The sound doesn’t tempt 
me,’’ said Jacob dreamily. 

I served the sausages, slip- 
ping a board under the frying- 
pan on the table. 

“Ts there no dish?” he 
asked. 


“No!” I laughed. He 
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glanced at me appraisingly. I 
did not come up to expecta- 
tions. Still, I might be useful. 

‘What do you know about 
Prince Theodore ? ’”’ he asked. 

“T will gladly tell you all 
I know for twenty schilling,’’ I 
suggested gaily. 

“And how much do you 
know ? ” 

“* Nothing.” 

He frowned at me, and waved 
aside my flippancy ; then got 
up and crossed over to Jacob, 
dropping a twenty-schilling note 
into his lap. ‘‘ Think it over,” 
he said and returned to the 
table. 

Jacob took the note and 
spread it out, looked at it 
one way, then turned it round 
and looked at it the other. 
Then he held it up to the fire 
and looked through it. Finally, 
he took out his wallet and put 
it in. “I’m going up to bed,’ 
he said again, then turned to 
the stranger. ‘‘ There’s plenty 
of room for us in the hay, so 
that we leave the kitchen free.” 

“Will you be taking me 
shooting then tomorrow?” 
asked the stranger. 

Jacob stood his ground. 
“No, but as arranged, the 
day after. Tomorrow I have 
an appointment at the Maxi- 
milian’s Wand,” he grinned, 
and disappeared finally into the 
loft. Presently the stranger 
followed him up the ladder, 
and I opened the window and 
arranged my hay on the bench. 

Jacob left in the small hours. 
He brushed through the kitchen 
before dawn. Then he came 
back and looked in at the 
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window. “Tell him he can 
have this hat if he can’t find 
his own,”’ depositing his treas- 
ured trophy, the keeper’s hat, 
on the table by me. 

I sat up in astonishment. 
‘‘Won’t he find his own?” I 
asked. — 

“T think not!’ replied 
Jacob, and was away. 

Some hours later the stranger 
set forth, complete with 
keeper’s hat perched like a pill- 
box on his great round head. 

“ Jacob said you had better 
wait for him, and not to cross 
the border,’’ I remarked. 

““T wait for no village lout, 
and I go where I will,’’ he said. 
“The keepers will not bother 
me; they are after these peas- 
ants who harry their border- 
line ; they will know I am no 
poacher. This is for your 
trouble.”” He tossed me a 
schilling. It rattled where it 
fell. He left me in high 
dudgeon. 

I was left alone with my 
paints and my thoughts. What 
would the day bring forth, I 
wondered, and how and where 
should I spend it ? 

Right up in the mountains, 
at the foot of the Maximilian’s 
Wand, edelweiss grows in little 
bunches. I would go and see; 
for I should not be there until 
long after Jacob had finished 
his stalking, and I knew that 
he hoped to finish it there. I 
sorted out my  provender. 
There was not much left. Al- 
ways and always this question 
of provender keeps one from 
wandering far. Enough for 

twenty-four hours without 


Jacob, or one square meal with 
him. I took it all, and put in 
my paints too, and my spare 
shoes, and was ready as I stood 
to go where the spirit moved 
me. 

Outside the hut and upwards, 
the grandeur and the silence 
that is never lonely until de- 
scending darkness hems one 
in. All around one, mountains, 
crags and peaks and precipices, 
and a little rocky path along 
the foot of a grey wall of rock, 
Alpenrosen, long past their 
blooming, clad the crevasses 
with green. Latschen gave 
shelter and sanctuary to the 
wild things of the mountains, 
and were useful for mere 
humans to hang on to when the 
path went steeply up. 

Up and on and on I went, 
past little waterfalls and 
pockets of moss and gentian, 
until suddenly I was at the 
foot of the Maximilian’s Wand, 
the sheer face of a great rock 
that is still in Tyrol, yet over- 
shadowing a foreign frontier. 
All along the foot were the 
little clumps of edelweiss, and 
part way up, well out of reach, 
were magnificent singleton 
blooms, any one of which would 
have been a trophy well worth 
having. Every year one reads 
of folk tantalised by such edel- 
weiss to some fatal scramble. 
Humbly I contented myself 
with the smaller flowers, and 
tucked them round my hat in 
neat array, with here and there 
a tiny gentian with its heavenly 
speck of blue. 

Not a bad place for lunch, 
if I could find some shelter 


— 
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from @ chilling wind that must 
have brushed a glacier in 
the passing. I crept in between 
some boulders where latschen 
spread overhead, and stretched 
myself on the fallen pine needles 
and moss. From this vantage- 
point I could see far and wide. 
Behind me the Maximilian’s 
Wand rose sheer; before me a 
wide ledge of boulders and 
sparse grass, and then another 
drop into a valley beneath, 
and more mountains beyond. 

Somewhere through the still- 
ness came the sound of rushing 
water far below, and then above 
my head the lightest stir of 
wings, two eagles circling just 
above me, and then away, 
away into the blue. 

Alone, the silent majesty of 
the mountains overshadowing 
one’s humanity, it seemed hard 
to believe in the little cairn 
of stones, topped with a block 
of rough red marble, that man 
had placed between two 
countries, just below me on my 
left. Far away on my right I 
could see another such stone 
peering from a clump of lat- 
schen. This was the boundary 
between two nations, honoured 
in every map of Europe by a 
line of colour. I looked at the 
cairn nearest me with interest ; 
for it was also the boundary 
between two shoots, and on 
which side a chamois had been 
shot had often meant the differ- 
ence between life and death to 
men of the Valley. 


How absurd it seemed! As 


I considered it I took out my 
lunch and my sketching things 
and looked around me. 


The 
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view was, after all, too panor- 
amic to paint, I decided lazily. 
Besides, I was very hungry. 
I had walked for hours. Sud- 
denly I caught sight of a distant 
figure, a mere speck upon the 
rocks to my left, on the farther 
side of the boundary. I ate 
my lunch and watched the 
speck. Sometimes it disap- 
peared from view, then came 
into sight again, drawing nearer. 
After a while I thought I 
could distinguish him, some- 
thing familiar in his gait. Jacob. 
But almost as soon as I had 
decided it was he, I had lost 
sight of him altogether. 

Lunch over, I lay and 
pondered the European situa- 
tion, and as usual found it 
easier to ponder deeply with 
closed eyes. 

I was aroused by one shot, 
then another. How they 
echoed, ringing through the 
rocks! When would, silent 
shooting be introduced, I 
wondered. So much safer... 
so much safer . . . again I closed 
my eyes in meditation. 

Was it immediately, or was 
it much later? A voice rapped 
out: ‘* Hands up, or I fire!” 

I sat bolt upright, then 
dropped again as rapidly into 
the immediate cover of the 
laischen boughs. The words 
were not addressed to me. 

Noiselessly I shifted to where 
I could see better still without 
being seen, and breathlessly I 
waited. 

Not more than sixty yards 
away were three men, in black 
felt hats identical with that 
which Jacob had produced for 
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our edification; round each 
hat the scarlet cord. Keepers. 
Trouble on the border. And 
myself a silent and unwilling 
witness in a latschen bush. 
Would they shoot? I won- 
dered. I shivered. I must 
have slept for an hour, and the 
wind was blowing chill. 

I could not see the man they 
were challenging, but oh! I 
knew the voice. Our stranger. 
“‘ He’ll be all right,” I thought, 
‘“‘ he’s one of them.” 

But it appeared he was not, 
or they did not know he was. 

“What are you doing 
here ? ’’ asked a keeper sharply. 

“¢ Exploring.” 

“The devil you are! You 
are across the frontier.’’ 

Our stranger looked around 
casually. ‘‘Indeed? But I 
am not shooting.”’ 

“Do you want us to believe 
that? We heard shots not 
half an hour ago.”’ 

“TI don’t care what you 
believe.” 

Two of the men came for- 
ward, closing in upon him. 
He looked round wildly. 
“Stand, or I fire. We shoot 
poachers who run. And we 
have got you at last.”’ 

‘¢T am no poacher,”’ he said, 
hesitated, but stood still. 

Not made aware by any 
slightest sound, yet sensing 
some approach to myself, I 
turned my head. To my hor- 
ror there was Jacob, crossing 
a patch of open ground just 
behind me, on all fours, making 
for my eyrie. At the moment 
he was sheltered from those 
below by Jatschen and by boul- 


ders, yet immediately obvious 
did any one of the four change 
his position or catch the 
sound of breaking twig or 
rolling pebble. Silently he came 
on, wriggling himself under 
laischen scrub until quite in- 
visible although quite close to 
me. My sketching block was 
lying at my side. His hand 
stretched through and took it, 
Later it returned; scribbled 
across it was, ‘‘ I had to come, 
your shoes are showing.” 
Hastily I drew my feet in, 
and we watched the drama 
being enacted down below. 

The second keeper was fairly 
dancing with rage. 

‘Where did you get that 
hat?’ he roared. ‘‘ How did 
you come by that hat? ”’ 

‘“‘ What’s that got to do with 
you?” our stranger bellowed 
back, standing with it perched 
on his great round head, quite 
unconscious of its implication. 

‘¢ T'll show you later what it’s 
got to do with us,’’ fumed the 
head keeper. ‘‘ Keep your 
hands up, I tell you, or you’re 
dead.”? He walked up to him, 
snatched the hat off our sports- 
man’s head, turned it in his 
hand a moment, and on second 
thoughts put it back again in 
its incriminating position, and 
slightly crooked. ‘“ Yes, it’s 
mine,’’ he said. ‘ It was stolen 
from me.”’ 

The other keepers grinned 
at him, for he had lost it while 
asleep. 

‘T am no peasant that steals 
a keeper’s hat,’’ said our stran- 
ger indignantly, taking it off 
his head and throwing it down. 
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The keepers looked at him, 
and then they stared. The 
head keeper came quite close 
and spoke slowly. ‘ Rumour 
has it that Prince Theodore 
has been in the Valley, and 
has boasted that he crosses 
the line at will.” 

“T have heard that rumour 
myself,” said the stranger coolly. 

“ You have, have you? Did 
you also hear that it was prob- 
ably he that seized the keeper’s 
hat?” 

“T am not interested in 
keeper’s hats.”’ 

“ And yet I think you are— 
Prince Theodore,’’ said the 
head keeper sternly. 

The second keeper advanced 
a step or two. ‘* Prince Theo- 
dore?’’ he repeated threaten- 
ingly. ‘‘ Then indeed our luck 
is in, for he is a wanted man.”’ 

The stranger looked at them 
@ moment blankly. Then he 
completely lost his head. ‘I 
am not Prince Theodore, I tell 
you. I am Herr von Schmidt. 
I am after the Prince myself. 
Do you think I care a paltry 
groschen for the sport of the 
Valley, or whether I am on 
their revier or yours, a8 long 
a8 I can get these peasant louts 
to tell me where he is? Iam 
after the man, I tell you... the 
man...theman...the man!” 
In his terror at the mistake his 
voice rose almost to a scream. 
There was evidently little he 
did not know about the recep- 
tion awaiting Prince Theodore 
were he ever successfully trapped 
and taken across the boundary. 
I shuddered. 

The keepers evidently hesi- 
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tated. He was no _ longer 
covered by the rifle, but also 
there was no escape. They 
surrounded him. “Your 
papers ? ’”’ they asked coldly. 

‘‘T have none. They are... 
I left them at the inn.” 

The keeper laughed grimly. 
‘‘ That was very wise, Prince 
Theodore. Just a precaution, 
eh? I must take precautions 
too.’’ And he relieved him of 
his rifle. 

Herr von Schmidt made one 
more mistake. He produced 
money. Evidently a good 
round sum in notes. ‘“ Take 
these,’”” he said, ‘‘ and let me 
go.” 

‘¢ How much ? ”’ 

Anxiously he counted it out. 

The head keeper reached 
out, took it, and put it in his 
wallet. ‘ This will no doubt 
be returned to Herr von Schmidt 
later,’ he remarked. 

*¢ You will let me go ? ” 

Instead, they handcuffed him. 
Purple with rage he had been ; 
now he was white with fear. 
The trapper trapped. And now 
my heart was in my mouth, for 
they marched him towards us. 

Terrified, I waited. They 
came straight on. 

Had they seen my shoes 
from the first? Had they 
caught a glimpse of Jacob 
squirming through the scrub ? 
Were the latschen boughs no 
more protection from without 
than from within, so that they 
had seen us all the time? 
What would happen now ? 

Still they came on. Twenty 
yards away. I stopped breath- 
ing. Fifteen. I shut my eyes 
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and tried to remember that I 
was an English tourist, walking 
in the Tyrolese mountains, and 
having forty winks after lunch. 
Never did forty winks seem less 
convincing, more improbable a 
story. And there was Jacob. 
He had crawled in without his 
rifle, but it was probably some- 
where behind him in the scrub ; 
they would search and they 
would find it. He and I would 
be confederates, of course. 
Jacob and I would both be for 
it. As thoughts pass before 
the consciousness of a drown- 
ing man, so these passed before 
me in a brief second of time. 

And then the men halted. 
I could have prodded them 
with my alpenstock. 

They held a leisurely and 
whispered conference behind 
the prisoner’s back. Two men 
then went on with him. One 
stayed. 

No longer did I feel con- 
vinced that they had seen us. 
Yet one had stayed, and again 
I shut my eyes trying to keep 
from me the vision of dis- 
covery. Eternity passed. The 
threefold footsteps died away 
in the distance. Cautiously, 
as if my eyes might olick, I 
opened them again. The third 
keeper was sitting on the cairn, 
not many yards away. Pres- 
ently he pulled out his pipe 
and lit it. He was near enough 
for me to hear the rasping of 
the match, and the tiny sound 
froze me to further immobility. 

For half an hour he sat and 
smoked. Then rose, slipped his 
pipe into his pocket, slung his 


rifle on his shoulder, and stood 
looking down across his own 
preserves. Then he turned and 
scanned the Maximilian’s Wand 
above him. Took out a tele- 
scope to scan it better. No sign 
of life anywhere, just the bare 
grey mountains looking down 
on him, and two pairs of eyes 
he did not see watching every 
movement. 

How many pairs of eyes, I 
wondered, must watch us all 
the time when we tramp all 
unheeding through the moun- 
tains, and wild life drops to 
immobility on every side. Like 
them we waited patiently, and 
our patience was rewarded, for 
he strolled away. For the first 
time in our vigil Jacob’s hand 
reached through to me, and 
with raised finger signalled 
“ quiet.” Into the hand I 
pushed my sketching block, 
with the scribbled words, “It 
will soon be dark.’”’ It came 
back with ‘‘ Moon at nine.” 

It was not at all the sort of 
walk I fancied by moonlight, 
yet so great was my relief that 
I would have undertaken it 
without the moon if necessary. 

Just before twilight Jacob 
raised his head above the 
latschen and the boulders, and 
looked around him; looked 
hard and long. 

‘‘ He’s gone,’”’ he whispered ; 
“quietly now. We still have 
a little daylight left to get clear 
of the Maximilian’s Wand.” 

We stole out from between 
the boulders and beneath the 
scrub, and then I gasped; for I 
saw the danger that discovery 
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would have meant. Propped 
hastily behind another boulder 
was Jacob’s rifle, and next it 
with its feet tied ready for 
was @ freshly shot 
chamois with remarkably fine 
brikel. Deftly Jacob shoul- 
dered both. For half an hour 
we walked in silence, his heavily 
nailed shoes making no sound, 
though my lighter ones click- 
clacked against the stones. 
Then he stopped, and in the 
failing daylight took a small 
steel foot-rule from his pocket, 
and slipped the chamois off his 
shoulder to measure the head. 

“ Length 27 cm. and spread 
214 cm.,”’ he exclaimed with 
alla boy’s enthusiasm. ‘‘ Peterl 
won’t beat that in a hurry. It 
may well be the record for the 
year.” 

I lifted the chamois, but let 
it fall again. ‘How much 
does it weigh ? ’’ I asked. 

“ About forty kilo,’”’ he said 
nonchalantly. 

We started off again, but now 
there was no need for silence. 
We were well away. 

“How did you get there at 
the crucial moment ? ’’ I asked. 
“ And how did you see me ? ”’ 

“T saw you from above. 
But the others could not see 
you from below unless they 
had moved round a bit. I 
have had a hot chase all day ; 
for I spotted the buck right 
down across the boundary, and 
I stalked him up and up, to 
shoot him on our own land. 
I thought he would make for 
the Maximilian’s Wand, and 
he did.” 
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‘¢ And the stranger ? ”’ 

‘He must have made for it 
too, to see what I was doing. 
He knew that I was coming 
here, and would have found 
the way from the cranberry 
pickers just above the alm. 
Perhaps he thought I was 
meeting Prince Theodore,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ When the keepers 
heard my shooting, which was 
only just on our side, they 
converged upon us, and found 
him ready. The hat just finished 
him. And looking down upon 
them from the height, I had 
seen your shoes and came down 
in case of trouble.” 

“You took a heavy risk,” I 
said, “‘and I heard no sound 
of your coming.”’ 

“That is the essence of a 
stalker’s business.’’ 

Will the stranger be in 
prison ? ”’ 

Jacob shrugged his shoulders. 
‘¢ Tt will take Herr von Schmidt 
a day or two to prove his 
identity, and he will learn just 
a little what it means to be 
Prince Theodore. When they 
find they have got the wrong 
man, they will let him out; since 
they are not after him but after 
the Prince, or even after us 
who harry the border-line for 
chamois—and for hats; and 
then our friend the keeper will 
have to explain his remarks 
about the hat; for I do not 
suppose he has yet published 
the fact that it was stolen from 
his head by a poacher while he 
slept. ... Oh, it was good, 
very good!” he chortled to 
himself. 
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We walked on till darkness 
came, then waited for the 
moon to rise, finishing off mean- 
while every scrap of food we 
had. The boy ate ravenously. 

“Vergelts Gott,” said his voice 
through the darkness when he 
had finished. “ I feel better.” 

Certainly there was no trace 
of tiredness as he swung down- 
hill through the moonlight later, 
with eighty pound of chamois 
and his rifle and his riicksack on 
his back. My riicksack also 
felt a good deal lighter. 

We reached the alm at mid- 
night ; and he took the kitchen 
bench, while I turned in in the 
hay, a8 being softer. I dived 
my hand deep down into it, to 
loosen it more smoothly, and 
found something round and 
felty. A hat. The stranger’s 
hat. I tossed it through the 
loft hole down to Jacob. He 
picked it up, looked at it 
soberly in the candle-light, and 
hung it on anail. ‘ If he comes 
back he will find it here,” he 
said. 

“Do you think he will come 
back ? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Jacob. 

The sun was high in the 
heavens before I turned out 
next day, and I was very stiff 
indeed. Jacob was kneeling in 
the grass, again measuring his 
precious krikel. 

*¢ Peter] will not beat it,’’ he 
said to me with shining eyes. 
“T must take it down to him 
today.” 

“I’m coming too,” I told 
him; “but what about some 
coffee first ? ” 


Black bread from his ‘ larder) 
and a blacker concoction that 
went by the name of coffee, 
without sugar or milk, was all 
that was left to us, but by the 
early afternoon we should be 
back in the Valley, and in the 
village before dusk. 

Just above the village on a 
little hill apart stands the 
chapel of Our Lady, and as 
we passed its open door Jacob 
paused in his stride, took some- 
thing out of his inner pocket, 
unlatched the little wooden 
gate and went in. I followed, 
standing in the shadows of the 
doorway. 

In one of the back pews a 
woman knelt in prayer, her 
head covered with a shawl. 
Jacob walked straight up to 
the altar, reached up to the 
carven figure of Our Lady, 
and put a little wad of some- 
thing in her hand. He stood 


for a moment looking upwards, 


and the figure of Our Lady 
seemed to be looking down, with 
the chubby hand of the little 
Child stretched out to bless. 
What he said to her I do not 
know, but I fancy he had put 
the twenty schillings blood- 
money into the carven statue’s 
hand. When he turned, the 
little old crone at the back of 
the church had thrown her 
shawl back from her head and 
looked up. His mother. Jacob 
stopped dead, looking straight 
down at her in the half-light 
of the chapel. She put out her 
hands, then raised them, crying 
in an agony of supplication— 
“Oh, no. No. Oh Mary, 
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Mother of Christ, not that. 
Not my son... my eldest 
a 4s 


She dropped her face into 
her hands, sank back, and 
cowered there. 

For a moment Jacob stood 
rooted to the spot; then he 


went down to her. 
“ Mutterl, Mutterl (little 
mother), what is it?” he 


asked, and put his arm round 
her. She caught at him, cling- 
ing to him, choking with dry 
sobs. 

“T thought... I thought... 
you had come to me in the 
passing. I thought the keepers 
had got you. Oh, thank God 
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that you are still... you.’’ She 
hid her face against his shoulder 
and clung to him. Jacob stood, 
turned to stone, for the first 
time seeing with blurred vision 
@ son’s adventures through a 
mother’s eyes. 

The priest’s remark came 
back to him: “It will not 
help your mother much to 
have you shot by the keepers.” 
Mild words, but true. 

“‘ T will not go again, Mutterl, 
I will not go again, I promise 
you.” From her shoulders to 
his the heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility towards life was 
shifting. Boyhood had gone 
for ever. Manhood had begun. 
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THE ELEPHANT DHONDOBA. 


BY ©. A. KINCAID, C.V.O. 


THE entire adult male popu- 
lation of Waghnakpur was 
assembled one evening in the 
village square. Their faces 
wore a look of deep depression, 
from the countenances of the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet 
to those of the recently married 
boys. No male, who had not 
reached the marriageable age, 
was deemed fit to take part 
in the village council. Over 
the assembly presided the patil 
or headman. He was the only 
Maratha present. The other 
inhabitants of the village were 
Mhars and other outcastes ; 
for Waghnakpur was in the 
depths of the Dharwar forest. 

There was abundant cause 
for depression, even if the 
villagers had been more re- 
sourceful than they were. It 
was early November. The cold 
weather was coming on. The 
agricultural season was over, 
and there was no work to be 
had in the villages on the forest 
border. For some years past 
the villagers had earned their 
living by working on the roads 
that the Government had been 
making through the once im- 
penetrable forest. Then the 
Government itself became im- 
poverished by the world-wide 
financial cataclysm and had no 
money to spend on keeping up 
old roads, still less on making 
new ones. The villagers were 
told that their services were no 


longer needed. The public 
works establishment, created 
for making communications 
through the Dharwar and 
Canara forests, was disbanded, 
and the question that presented 
itself to the inhabitants of 
Waghnakpur was the time- 
honoured one: whence were 
they to get their daily bread ? 

The question had already 
been examined some three 
months before, when they had 
received their notice of dis- 
missal. It was not so urgent 
then, because they had all 
received their wages up to date 
and a month’s extra pay by 
way of gratuity. Neverthe- 
less, they had foreseen that 
their money would not last 
for ever; so when the son of 
the village accountant of 
Parasgam, the village to which 
they were administratively 
attached, had come to collect 
a few petty dues, they had 
asked his advice. He had 
just left the F—— College at 
Poona, where he had daily 
read a vast amount of anti- 
Government articles in the lead- 
ing organs of public opinion ; 
so he at once gave them a 
scheme all carefully worked 
out. Indeed he had spent so 
much time on it that he had 
failed to get his degree and 
therefore could not practise 
as a pleader, the goal of his 
father’s ambition. The scheme 
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was that the villagers should 
make war on the Government, 
gs the divine Shivaji had done. 
They should begin by gang 
robberies, and when enough 
money had been collected they 
should raise armies, overthrow 
the collector of Dharwar, the 
governor Of Bombay, and 
finally the Viceroy. In their 
place they should proclaim the 
son of the village accountant 
Emperor of India. 

The villagers could not follow 
the entire scheme, and indeed 
it needed @ mind as ingenuous 
as that of the son of the village 
accountant to believe in it; 
but they were quite willing 
to do a little gang robbery, if 
encouraged. The young Brah- 
man acted as their intelligence 
department, and through his 
good offices they were able to 
hold up several tongas and 
make one or two good hauls. 
Unfortunately in the last ‘ hold 
up’ was the Assistant Public 
Prosecutor of Dharwar. Rely- 
ing on the prestige of his office 
he had made a great fuss and 
talked very big as to what 
he would do if they dared to 
touch him. His attitude en- 
couraged the other men in the 
tonga to attempt resistance. 
At last the robbers, who really 
had kept their tempers very 
well, could stand it no longer 
and had thrown the learned 
crown pleader on his back and 
had cut his nose off. The 
wretched man fainted, and on 
recovery found himself alone, 
his companions in misfortune 
having made their way back 
to their home town, penniless 
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but uninjured. He picked up 
his nose—it was lying beside 
him on the ground—and with 
almost incredible endurance 
struggled back to Dharwar. 
There his nose was sewn on 
again, and in a few weeks he 
was quite well, although sadly 
disfigured. Naturally the police 
took the most energetic action. 
They traced the robbers to 
Waghnakpur, induced the older 
men to turn king’s evidence, 
and so secured the conviction 
of several of the younger 
villagers. The son of the 
village accountant should have 
been tried too, but he proved 
equal to the occasion. He got 
the village barber to shave his 
head, he robed himself in a 
saffron-coloured gown, and with 
rosary, seven-knotted bamboo, 
and antelope’s skin, passed him- 
self off as an anchorite. First 
going to Nasik and thence to 
Benares, he shook off his pur- 
suers, but his dream of empire 
was irretrievably shattered. 

A certain amount of the 
stolen property had been sur- 
rendered to the police and 
produced in the trial. Never- 
theless, the villagers had skil- 
fully concealed a part of it, 
and it had kept them from 
hunger for several weeks. Now 
it was exhausted, and the old 
question cropped up again, more 
pressing than ever: how were 
they going to live until the next 
monsoon ? 

The villagers passed round 
the hookah in silence, took a 
pull at it, and grunted and 
cleared their throats, as if 
about to deliver some weighty 
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suggestion; but it somehow 
never passed their lips. At 
last the village barber, who 
sat on the fringe of the 
assembly, cleared his throat, 
as if he, too, had something to 
say. At first no one paid any 
attention. He was even lower 
in the social scale than the 
Mhar villagers. However, by 
dint of clearing his throat 
several times, he attracted the 
notice of the Maratha patil, 
who said rather contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘ Well, Navi,! have you 
anything to say ? ” 

The barber, or navi, as the 
headman had _ styled him, 
squirmed respectfully and said, 
“Yes, Patil Sahib; yes, I 
have a suggestion to make; 
perhaps you may find it 
acceptable; if not, you will 
remember I am but a poor 
barber.”’ 

“ Well, Navi,” answered the 
headman, pleased by the defer- 
ential words of the barber— 
“ well, what is it? ”’ 

“There is Dhondoba the 
elephant.”’ 

A shout of laughter greeted 
this remark. ‘“ Dhondoba in- 
deed!” ‘By all means let 
the barber make a petition to 


the elephant Dhondoba. It. 


will give us food and clothing.” 
“ Let him shave Dhondoba and 
it will give him as much grain 
as he and his family need for 
three months.” The village 
barber cracked his fingers ner- 
vously. Like all country-folk 
he was very sensitive to public 
ridicule. The headman, how- 


ever, knew the barber to be no 
fool, and in any case one should 
not reject any advice in the 
actual situation without eon. 
sidering it. 

“Well, Navi, explain. How 
are you going to turn Dhondoba 
into a bullock and make it work 
for us ? ”’ 

Here I should introduce the 
elephant Dhondoba to my 
readers. There are still a few 
herds of wild elephants in the 
Dharwar jungles, but their 
slaughter is strictly forbidden 
unless they become rogues and 
@ danger to the villagers. As 
@ rule it is the old elephants 
that turn rogues. They have 
been expelled from the herd 
by some younger rival, and 
this sudden deprivation of rank 
and of female society has a 
shocking effect on their tempers. 
They often kill men at sight 
and take a fiendish pleasure 
in wantonly destroying their 
houses and crops. Neverthe- 
less, solitary elephants are by 
no means always savage. Some- 
times, if they are very old, they 
leave the herd voluntarily. No 
longer fit for love, and weary 
of the gay whirl of elephantine 
society, they one day renounce 
it and pass the rest of their 
days in majestic solitude. Such 
an elephant was Dhondoba. It 
had been for several score years 
monarch of a large herd, and 
had always managed to expel 
its younger rivals before they 
reached a size and strength 
dangerous to its supremacy. 
Suddenly it felt it could not 





1 Navi is the Marathi word for barber. 
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stand life in the herd any longer. 
It rose one night in the dark- 
ness, and, leaving its wives 
and companions, vanished into 
the depths of the forest. It 
took up its abode near Wagh- 
nakpur. At first the villagers 
were gravely alarmed and 
petitioned the collector to kill 
it. He was @ very busy man 
so he did not treat the matter 
as urgent. In the meantime 
the old elephant proved so 
harmless that the villagers 
grew to like it, and, treating 
the inoffensive animal like a 
god, put out for it once a 
week, so long as they could 
afford it, offerings of rice out- 
side the village. When the 
hard times came they could 
offer the elephant nothing ; 
but it seemed to understand 
and never touched anything 
owned by the villagers. When 
it met one of them on a forest 
path it trumpeted in a friendly 
way and moved aside into 
the jungle. The villagers nick- 
named it ‘Dhondoba’ or 
‘Brother Stone,’ implying that 
it was as harmless and quiet 
a8 @ boulder in the forest. 
At the same time it was not a 
menagerie animal, and the idea 
that the elephant could save 
the villagers from starvation 
struck them as comic. 

“Patil Sahib,” said the 
barber timidly, ‘I am but a 
poor navi, but this is the 
thought that has come to me. 
You will probably laugh at it. 
Still, foolish men sometimes 
have wise thoughts.”” He would 
have liked to add for the dis- 
comfiture of his critics that 
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wise men sometimes had foolish 
ones. Still, this he was too 
prudent to do. Instead, he 
added— 

“My first cousin works at 
our trade in Dharwar and there 
he cuts the hair of the judge 
Sahib. The latter is a great 
hunter. He has been across 
the black water and has shot 
elephants and lions and shows 
their heads and hides proudly 
to all, even to humble persons 
such a8 my cousin. He is rich, 
too, and, so my cousin says, 
gives much money to beaters 
and shikaris in order to get 
tigers and panthers. If we 
could but get him to hunt 
Dhondoba, the Sahib would 
pay us for leading him to where 
the elephant lives and for 
driving it up to him; and we 
low castes, not, of course, you, 
Patil Sahib, would have a 
great supply of food from 
Dhondoba’s carcase.”’ 

The barber’s idea seemed to 
every one of the villagers a 
divine inspiration, but no one 
would admit it since the idea 
had come to the village barber. 
Every one kept silent for a 
minute or two, then the head- 
man said, ‘‘ Yours is not a bad 
scheme, but who will get the 
Sahib’s ear?’’ He said this 
grudgingly, for he did not want 
to admit at once that the 
barber had found the correct 
solution to the village problem. 

The barber began to feel 
more confident. ‘‘ Never fear, 
Patil Sahib, my cousin will 
arrange everything. I shall go 
tomorrow to Dharwar and you 
will kindly be pleased in the 
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meantime to keep a close watch 
on Dhondoba.”’ 

Everything turned out as 
the barber had hoped. He 
went to Dharwar, stayed with 
his cousin, and won him over 
to the plot. Indeed the cousin 
was more than willing to be 
convinced ; for he had made up 
his mind reluctantly that he 
would have to support his 
kinsman and his family during 
the winter and hot weather. 
As the Sahib’s barber the cousin 
approached the judge’s butler, 
who for a consideration let fall 
the hint to his master that his 
hair was growing unusually 
long. The judge looked at his 
hair in its morning disarray, 
and, as seen in the mirror, it 
did seem rather lengthy. He 
ordered the butler to send for 
the barber. That worthy was 
waiting round the corner, and 
very soon was hard at work 
clipping the judge’s locks. 
About half way through his 
task, he let fall a casual 
remark— 

“The Sahib, who knows 
everything, has no doubt heard 
of the terrible things that are 
happening in Waghnakpur vil- 
lage ? They are no doubt very 
terrible.”’ 

The judge looked very wise 
and tried to live up to his 
reputation as the Sahib who 
knew everything. His name 
was Haslam, and he certainly 
had acquired by study and 
observation a wide knowledge 
of Indian mentality ; but this 
time he proved unequal to the 
occasion. 

At last he asked what terrible 
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things were happening. “Qh, 
Judge Sahib, things such ag 
have never been heard of in 
the Dharwar forest. There is 
an elephant there, who was so 
mild until recent times that 
the villagers of Waghnakpur 
used to call it Dhondoba. Now 
it has suddenly become pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. Perhaps 
the soul of some dead Sahib 
of great courage and love of 
sport possessed its body when 
it yawned. However this may 
be, Sahib, it lies in wait for 
the villagers, and when it has 
caught one what does it do? 
It carries that wretched one 
to a certain glade, and, standing 
always at the same point, 
flings its victim with its trunk 
as hard and as far as it can. 
Then it paces out the distance 
that the body flew through the 
air and compares it with its 
earlier throws. The last vil- 
lager killed was an old woman, 
and they tell me that she was 
thrown more than half a kos 
(about a mile).’’ 

Haslam, as may be guessed, 
did not swallow the last part 
of the barber’s tale, but he 
did believe that Waghnakpur 
was suffering from the visita- 
tion of a rogue elephant, and 
he at once began to think 
how he might secure it as a 
trophy. 

“Tf I went to the village of 
Waghnakpur do you think I 
could shoot it? ’’ he asked the 
barber. 

“Sahib, the villagers would 
help you to a man. They are 
being killed off one by one and 
they have no helper except 
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the judge Sahib, whom indeed 
they regard in the light of a 
nt.” 

Haslam was not particularly 
attracted by the alleged filial 
love of the Waghnakpuris, but 
his soul longed to murder the 
elephant. He thought for a 
while and then told the barber 
to inform the villagers that he 
would be in Waghnakpur in 
two days’ time—.e., on the 
following Sunday. They were 
to keep the animal in close 
observation until then. He 
telegraphed to the collector 
that he was going to kill a 
rogue elephant, in anticipation 
of the Government sanction. 

The judge had considerable 
experience of official methods, 
and he knew that it was far 
better to clear out of Dharwar 
at once in case the collector 


might forbid the killing of the 
rogue elephant, and afterwards 
go and slaughter it himself. 
The same day he sent his 


tents to Waghnakpur. In the 
course of the afternoon he 
drove in a tonga with rifle, 
cartridges, and similar para- 
phernalia to his new camp. 
There he interviewed the head- 
man, who added considerably 
to the list of atrocities com- 
mitted by the terrible Dhon- 
doba. He had not, of course, 
been present when the Dharwar 
barber told his tale ; the result 
was that there were some grave 
discrepancies between the two 
sets of falsehoods. Haslam 
was too well acquainted with 
court evidence to pay much 
attention to such discrepancies. 
All he wanted to know was 
VOL. CCXXXVIII,—NO,. MCCCCXLI. 
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whether the rogue elephant was 
in the neighbourhood. The 
headman assured him that it 
was, and that several trusty 
and lion-hearted trackers were 
watching it night and day. As 
a matter of fact the elephant 
was only about half a mile 
away; the villagers had spent 
their last ready cash and had 
pawned their wives’ ornaments 
so as to give it a daily supply 
of grass and rice and thus 
induce it not to leave the forest 
near the village. 

‘When can we go after it ? ”’ 
asked Haslam after he had, as 
he thought, listened at sufficient 
length to the headman’s men- 
dacious maunderings. 

The headman knew quite 
well that the shoot would come 
off the following day, but he 
wanted to make the task seem 
as difficult as possible. 

“Who can tell the mind 
of an elephant,” he asked 
solemnly, “ especially when it 
has been possessed by a demon 
or by the ghost of some dead 
Sahib? Perhaps we may get 
it for you in three weeks or 
maybe three months.” 

‘¢ Three months ! ”’ roared the 
exasperated Haslam. ‘ Why, I 
have only tomorrow free; I 
have @ jolly good mind to go 
back at once to Dharwar.”’ 

‘“‘ Nay, Sahib, the fruits of 
patience are sweet,’”’ said the 
old humbug of a headman. 
‘‘ Maybe we shall get it for 
you tomorrow, but everything 
is in the hands of God. If He 
wishes you to get the elephant 
Dhondoba, you will surely get 
it. If He wishes the elephant 
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Dhondoba to kill you, it will 
surely kill you.” 

Having delivered himself of 
this sanctimonious rubbish with 
his tongue in his cheek, he 
withdrew into the village and 
shortly afterwards came back 
with the faked ‘ khabar’ that 
Dhondoba had moved quite 
close to the village and that 
next morning they hoped to 
drive the elephant to the 
judge Sahib. That was much 
more to Haslam’s liking. Very 
cheerfully he went to his tent 
and strolled about until it was 
dark, killing in imagination 
at least a thousand rogue 
elephants of the fiercest 
description. 

Next morning the patil came 
to his tent while Haslam was 
drinking his morning tea. 

“Sahib! Sahib! come at 
once! The elephant Dhondoba 
is near the village and I 
have set round him a thou- 
sand beaters.’”’ This was a 
monstrous lie, as the total 
population of the village, in- 
cluding women and children, 
was only five hundred and 
seventy. Haslam guessed as 
much, but the immediate ques- 
tion was not the population of 
Waghnakpur, but the where- 
abouts of the rogue elephant. 
In no time he was dressed in 
his shooting kit; and rifle in 
hand, a dozen cartridges in his 
coat pockets, and his peon by 
his side carrying a spare rifle, 
he was at the headman’s 


The elephant Dhondoba was 
in an unusually bad temper. 
It was over a hundred years 
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old, and that for an elephant 
is quite a respectable middls 
age. It liked to go to sleep 
early and get up late; but 
ever since dawn the vi 

had been pelting it with stones 
so as to make it go in a certain 
direction, notably towards a 
wide clearing in the forest, 
where they thought the judge 
Sahib would be able to shoot 
it without too much trouble, 
Very reluctantly the elephant 
had risen to its feet and looked 
about for some food, but there 
was none. Instead of break- 
fast it received volley after 
volley of heavy stones, thrown 
with all the skill and force of 
the Indian forester. Once or 
twice indeed it grew so angry 
that it felt inclined to charge 
its assailants, but it was too 
fat and good-tempered; s0 
with a trumpet of rage it moved 
slowly in the direction that the 
villagers wanted. In time it 
was shepherded into the glade 
and there ringed in until the 
Sahib should come. 

Haslam arrived about an 
hour later, and his eyes shone 
with delight as he saw the 
huge form of the rogue elephant 
and noticed that it carried a 
fine pair of tusks. Unfor- 
tunately its stern was towards 
the hunter, and Haslam was 
terrified to do anything for 
fear it might bolt. A villager 
learning that the Sahib wanted 
the elephant turned, climbed 
@ tree and flung a stone at 
its head with such force that 
he temporarily blinded one of 
the poor beast’s small eyes. 
This was too much even for 
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Dhondoba’s sweet temper. 

inging round in agony, it 
faced Haslam. It saw the 
sunlight shine on his rifle 
parrels from which the brown- 
ing had worn, and decided to 
give one of its enemies a lesson. 
It started in Haslam’s direction 
at a slow amble that increased 
in speed. Haslam aimed and 
pulled the trigger. There was 
no report, only a sharp click 
as the hammer fell on a car- 
tridgeless barrel. In his excite- 
ment he had forgotten to load. 
Fortunately Dhondoba gave 
him lots of time. He slipped 
in a couple of cartridges, and 
when Dhondoba was only a 
few feet off he let the wretched 
elephant have a high velocity 
bullet, just where trunk and 
head met. Dhondoba collapsed 
heavily to the ground, to the 
intense relief of the villagers, 
who, seeing the peon bolting 
with the spare gun, thought 
that the Sahib’s days were 
numbered, and were pelting 
the elephant with stones for 
all they were worth. A second 
bullet in the same place ended 
Dhondoba’s days. The entire 
male population crowded round 
Haslam to congratulate him. 

While they were telling the 
judge what a fine fellow he 
was and how grateful they 
all felt to him for ridding 
them of this man-slaying terror, 
the women rushed up and cut 
from Dhondoba’s corpulent car- 
case all the meat that they 
could carry. 

Last of all, the headman de- 
manded five hundred rupees 
for the thousand beaters at 
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eight annas a head. Haslam 
felt annoyed at this demand ; 
still, an elephant was worth five 
hundred rupees, and he agreed 
to pay them. He had the tusks 
cut out and dried and polished, 
and the great feet of Dhondoba 
became small tables for the 
judge’s drawing-room. 

He took the headman back 
with him to Dharwar and 
counted out to him quite cheer- 
fully the five hundred rupees 
in notes. 

Two days later, however, the 
headman called and complained 
that the dead body of the 
elephant was poisoning the 
water supply of the village, 
and that as patil he was bound 
to have the nuisance removed. 
For this work he would require 
another two hundred rupees. 
The judge was very disgruntled 
at this new claim. Still, he 
believed the headman to be 
within his rights, and, grumb- 
ling greatly, handed over 
another two hundred rupees. 

That evening there was 
another village council held 
at Waghnakpur. The elephant 
had brought them so far a 
good supply of meat and seven 
hundred rupees in cash. The 
question was how to make this 
windfall carry the villagers 
through the winter and summer. 
They could go down the moun- 
tains to Bombay and find 
work in the mills, but they 
did not want to leave the 
village. They wanted to sit 
at home until the next monsoon 
brought them work in the fields 
near Dharwar. A long dis- 
cussion took place, but at last 
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they were forced to the con- 
clusion that the money was 
not enough. It would carry 
them on to the hot weather ; 
then they would have to go to 
the Bombay mills. This made 
them all very sad at heart; for 
they lived above the mountains, 
and they could not stand the 
hot close air of the sea coast. 
At last the village barber 
humbly asked permission to 
speak. This time he was 
listened to readily as one who 
had already brought prosperity 
to the village. 

* Well, what do you advise, 
Navi? ” asked the headman. 

‘Patil Sahib, I dare not 
advise you, who know so much ; 
but I have an idea, that may 
be good or bad, as you in your 
wisdom decide.”’ 

Well, what is your idea ? ” 

‘The body of the elephant 
Dhondoba, that the Sahib told 
and indeed paid us to bury, 
lies still where it fell and is 
poisoning the air and the village 
stream. I would suggest that 
we petition the engineer Sahib 
and ask him to take steps to 
have the body buried, and he 
will pay us for doing so. This 
should bring the village another 
five hundred rupees.” 

“ That is a very good idea,’’ 
said the headman. “TI heard 
that a relative of our village 
accountant is coming tomorrow 
to collect the Government dues 
in place of his foolish son, 
and I shall ask him to write 
a petition to the engineer 
Sahib.” 

The Brahman duly came to 
the village and wrote a petition, 


complaining that a Sahib. 
purposely no name was men- 
tioned—had killed an elephant 
close to the village, and that 
its unburied carcase was poison- 
ing everything and causing 
grave danger to the health of 
the villagers. The petition wag 
sent off with admirable results, 
The engineer, who was an 
enthusiast for village hygiene, 
went at once to Waghnakpur, 
inspected from a distance the 
putrid corpse of Dhondoba, 
and contracted with the head- 
man to have it buried for five 
hundred rupees. Only this 
time he saw to it that it defin- 
itely did go under the soil, 
After the last bit of Dhondoba 
had disappeared, he made in- 
quiries who the elephanticide 
was. Learning that it was 
Haslam, he sent him a bill— 


BURIALS. 





Item: 
One elephant, Rupees 500. 


Haslam was mad with rage 
when he received this fresh 
demand. He paid no attention 
to it. This was but playing 
the engineer’s game. The latter 
reported the case to his accounts 
department, who in turn re- 
ported the matter to the ac- 
countant-general, who ordered 
the five hundred rupees to be 
deducted from Haslam’s salary 
in three equal instalments. 
Haslam complained to the 
Government, but they, as al- 
ways, proved a broken reed. 
They asked him whether he 
had shot the elephant, and he 
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was forced to admit that he had. 
It was also clear that he had 
not had it buried. If the 
villagers had cheated him, he 
could take such legal steps 
against them as he might be 
advised. 

Haslam had thus to pay 
twelve hundred rupees for 
Dhondoba, but although he 
grumbled for years afterwards, 
he really did not make such a 
bad bargain. He could and 
did point to the tusks, keeping 
many @ dinner-party shivering, 
and leaving them filled with 
admiration while he related the 
terrible charge of the elephant, 
and described with what cool 
courage he had loaded his 
empty rifle. In fact, his friends 
often spoke of him admiringly 
as ‘Elephant Haslam,’ much 
as Bengal civilians once spoke 
of ‘ Waterloo Sedley.’ 

The twelve hundred rupees 
just proved enough to feed 
the villagers up to the coming 
of the monsoon and so saved 
them from importing into 
Waghnakpur consumption and 
dysentery from Bombay. 

The only individual who 
hardly seems to have had a 
square deal was the elephant 
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Dhondoba, but even it did not 
fare so badly. It was a cen- 
tenarian, and even elephants 
cannot complain if they live 
over a hundred and then 
die painlessly. Moreover, the 
villagers were not ungrateful. 
They rebuilt with their own 
hands the ruined temple of the 
tiger god Waghoba, formerly 
erected to the tigers that some 
forty years before had infested 
the district until exterminated 
by English rifles. The rebuilt 
temple the villagers dedicated 
to Hathoba, the elephant god— 
in other words, the spirit of 
the deceased Dhondoba; and 
when the son of the village 
accountant returned after a 
decent interval to the neigh- 
bourhood, they installed him 
as priest of the new temple, and 
he saw to it that adequate 
offerings of rice and similar 
dainties were offered at the 
shrine, and afterwards con- 
sumed by himself. Besides 
the priest they appointed the 
barber as gurav or temple 
servant, to keep the little 
shrine clean and bright, and 
in every way worthy of the 
kindly animal in whose honour 
it was rebuilt. 





OnE December evening, a 
hundred and thirty-seven years 
ago—in the year 1798 to be 
exact—a young French general 
walked, deep in thought, along 
the beach below the little town 
of Suez. He reminded himself 
that he was now just equi- 
distant from the Indus and 
the Seine. He had often heard 
of Suez as the Gateway to the 
East, and now he was sure of 
it. Southwards lay the glitter- 
ing waters of the Red Sea, 
by which sea transport might 
possibly be gained for an army 
to Bombay. And as he gazed 
eastwards over the sandy 
wastes, with the bare mountains 
in the background, he said to 
himself that after all, even by 
land, India was not much 
farther off than France. It 
would indeed be a long and 
arduous march: but not so 
long, and probably not more 
arduous than that once made 
by Alexander. The young 
French general was certain that 
if Alexander the Great had 
marched overland to India so 
could he. This French general 
was a small man, but he had 
big ideas. 

And, after all, young General 
Bonaparte was justified in 
imagining that he had been 
eut out for something more 
than mere ordinary campaign- 
ing. He had youth on his 
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side, for he was still under 
thirty; and of how many 
young soldiers under thi 
years of age could it be said 
that they had been victorious 
in so many battles as het 
General Bonaparte could cer- 
tainly feel that his military 
career had been something out 
of the common. The Army of 
the Orient, which he now con- 
manded, was the third army 
of which he had been com- 
mander-in-chief. Young as he 
was, he had made veteran 
generals hesitate to oppose him, 
He had marched and fought 
from victory to victory. He 
had won twenty battles and 
had been victorious in fifty 
skirmishes. He had never 
known defeat. He had out- 
mancuvred the most skilful 
opponents of the age, and 
had revolutionised the art of 
war. He had founded republics, 
overturned thrones, dictated 
treaties to Emperor and Pope, 
and had imposed peace on 
such small fry as Kings and 
Grand Dukes. He was the 
idol of the French army and 
the hope of France. And he 
was only twenty-nine. 


Fifty years earlier, the 
colonial empire of France had 
been of such vast extent as to 
be almost immeasurable. More 
than half of what we now know 
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as North America then formed 
of the possessions of the 
French Crown; while in the 
East, until Clive appeared, the 
English were “‘ despised as mere 
while the French were 
revered as a people formed for 
victory and command.” But 
by 1798, France had almost 
ceased to be a colonial power. 
She had lost Canada ; had been 
forced to yield up Louisiana, 
which then stretched its vast 
bulk from the Alleghenies to 
the Rocky Mountains; she 
had been ejected from the 
West Indies; and in India 
she had been shorn of all her 
mercantile and trading estab- 
lishments. To three of these 
vast territorial properties Eng- 
land had succeeded as the heir, 
and there had, for some years 
past, grown up in the fertile 
brain of General Bonaparte 
the dream of restoring the lost 
French supremacy in India. 
To undertake with any hope 
of success @ war in so distant 
a theatre it would be essential 
to be master of an intermediate 
territory which would serve as 
a place Varmes. Such a country 
was Egypt. Solidly established 
in that country, France, it 
was hoped, would sooner or 
later become mistress of India. 
The rich commerce of the East 
would retake its erstwhile route 
by sea. The isthmus of Suez 
would be cut through by French 
engineers to form a canal. 
And the free and exclusive 
possession of the Red Sea 
would be assured for ever to 
the French Republic. 
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It was an immense—indeed 
a grandiose—project, but it 
must be remembered that the 
framers of it counted upon 
assistance to be rendered in 
India itself. It was recognised 
that the English had in India 
25,000 troops, of whom 3000 
were Europeans: on the other 
hand, Tippoo Sahib, the 
Mahrattas, and the Sikhs 
formed a powerful combination 
which might be expected to 
rally to an anti-English cause. 
To transport a French field 
army from Egypt to India 
by sea might now be a hazard- 
ous venture, but, standing on 
the beach at Suez, General 
Bonaparte told himself again 
that Alexander the Great had 
reached India by land. Alex- 
ander’s army had _ indeed 
suffered greatly, but that, re- 
flected Bonaparte, was because 
Alexander’s army had not been 
equipped for desert marches. 
Avec des chameaua les deserts 
cessent Wétre un obstacle. An 
army, mounted on camels, 
could reach SBassora from 
Egypt in from thirty to forty- 
five days. Another forty days 
would take it to the edge of 
the Mekran, and it would pass 
en route the large city of Chyraz. 
Facilities would exist for the 
passage of the desert until the 
Indus was reached. Leaving 
Egypt in October, an army 
thus mounted and equipped 
should arrive at its destination 
in the following March, to find 
itself in the midst of welcoming 
Sikhs and Mahrattas. 

But October had passed and 
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gone, and General Bonaparte, 
far from being in occupation of 
a country which he could ex- 
ploit as a great place d’armes, 
was really but a prisoner in the 
territory he had won. He had 
entered Egypt with his army 
on ist July, and, exactly a 
month later, when in the full 
tide of triumph on land, there 
had come to him the terrible 
news that his communications 
with France had been severed 
by the overwhelming victory 
of Nelson at the Nile. Bona- 
parte had stood up manfully 
to the blow: ‘ Well, here we 
must remain or achieve a 
grandeur like that of the 
ancients,”” he had quietly re- 
marked. With splendid energy 
and consummate skill he had 
then thrown himself into the 
task of rendering his army 
independent of Europe. Culti- 
vation had been increased. 
Mills had been erected, ovens 
and bakehouses had been con- 
structed. Foundries had begun 
to supply tools and machines. 
Saltpetre works had been 
established, and gunpowder was 
supplied to the army with an 
energy which has been com- 
pared to the prodigies of 
activity of 1793 in France. 

In the closing days of 1798 
Bonaparte had made this trip 
to Suez, but the visions of an 
Alexandrine march overland to 
India had for the moment to 
be replaced by more practical 
considerations. Turkey still 
possessed a title to Egypt, 
and had now declared war on 
France with the object of 
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regaining her lost provinge, 
One army was to be sent 
through Syria, while another 
was assembling at Rhodes. 
Bonaparte, a8 a general, was 
always in favour of a policy 
of offence, and he determined 
to attack and destroy the 
Syrian army before the cessa- 
tion of winter gales per- 
mitted the debarkation in 
Egypt of the other Turkish 
army, which was to be trans- 
ported by sea from Rhodes. 
His decision was, however, not 
to be a substitute for, but to 
be a prelude to, far greater 
schemes of which the ultimate 
march on Delhi was one, and 
on the 25th January he wrote 
to Tippoo Sahib, in India, 
informing that prince that an 
invincible French army was in 
Egypt anxious to free Tippoo 
from the joug de fer d 
VAngleterre, and requesting 
him to send a_ confidential 
emissary into Egypt to confer 
with French Headquarters. 


At length the time for action 
came, and early in February 
1799 Bonaparte was able to 
advance. In later life, when 
an exile, Napoleon was wont 
to say that the real secret of 
success in war was always 
tenir son armée réunie. But 
the maxim could not be ob- 
served in this Syrian expedition ; 
for, of his total army of 30,000, 
General Bonaparte had to leave 
more than half the effective 
strength behind to garrison 
lower Egypt and to hold the 
Mamelukes in check near the 
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First Oataract on the Nile, 
Further, he had to separate 
himself from his heavy artillery ; 
for the siege guns could not be 
drawn by horses across the 
miles of desert that would 


- have to be traversed. Orders 


were therefore given to embark 
the pieces of heavy calibre on 
poard some French gunboats 
at Alexandria, whence they were 
to be conveyed cautiously along 
the Syrian coast-line, in touch 
with the army. The task 
would be a hazardous one, and, 
at the very moment that the 
French army set its face to- 
wards Syria, a British flotilla 
was actually throwing shells 
into Alexandria. 

General Bonaparte, however, 
refused to be deterred by what 
he believed to be an action 
without significance on the part 
of a few British ships of war. 
And so the advance continued 
towards El Arish, which had 
been occupied by @ Turkish 
detachment some 4000 strong, 
and had then been promptly 
blockaded by a French division, 
thrown out well in front of the 
main advance. And now the 
difficulties and hardships of 
their commander’s ambitious 
project were brought home to 
the French rank and file. The 
desert march had begun. The 
soldiers, weighed down with 
their arms and equipment, their 
rations and water - bottles, 
stumbled over the burning sand, 
which scorched the hand that 
touched it. When a halt was 
called there was no shade of 
any kind in which the men could 
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find repose. Such water as 
was found was so brackish 
that even the horses refused to 
taste it. The courage of the 
French soldiers was not 
matched by their discipline. 
Insubordination prevailed, and 
the very goat-skins filled with 
water, carried on camels for 
the generals and their staffs, 
were looted and drained. It 
was recognised that it would 
be as useless as dangerous to 
try to restore the discipline 
which had been undermined 
by the agonies of thirst from 
which the army was suffering. 
However, the actual cam- 
paign opened favourably, for 
the arrival of the French main 
body resulted in the capture 
of El Arish by a night attack. 
A large number of the garrison 
was taken prisoner; but all 
were released on condition that 
they did not bear arms against 
France for at least a year. On 
leaving El Arish the advance 
guard under Kleber lost its way, 
and was missing for some days. 
The impressionable French 
soldier now began to recover 
his édlan; for, soon after leaving 
El Arish, the army passed 
some lofty columns of granite 
which marked the confines of 
Africa and Asia. Cheers rose 
from these soldiers who were 
now campaigning in their third 
continent. After the desert 
march made on African soil, 
the view of Palestine was indeed 
that of a Promised Land. In 
place of weary ridges and 
endless dunes of burning sand 
there were fields and cultiva- 
2a2 
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tion, and more blessed still 
was a phenomenon to which 
the soldiers had long been 
strangers. Late one night the 
army was awakened by the 
sound of water falling in 
torrents. The soldiers roared 
with delight, for more than a 
year had passed since they 
had seen even a raindrop. But 
the satisfaction was dearly 
bought, and it was not long 
before they were grumbling 
at the wet with the same 
vehemence as they had in- 
veighed against the burning 
heat. The character of the 
march had indeed undergone 
a complete change. In the 
Egyptian desert the men, 
though they had suffered much 
during the day, at night had 
bivouacked comfortably under 
starry skies. Now the way led 
through moist valleys, and at 
nightfall the soldiers were often 
80 soaked by rain and 80 
plastered with clinging mud 
that fires were needed to dry 
them before they could lie 
down to slumber. 

Gaza surrendered after but 
little resistance, and inside the 
place was found a large 
quantity of gunpowder and 
other munitions of war, as 
well as 200,000 rations of bis- 
cuit. These stores were of 
immense value to the French, 
for the supply question had 
become one of great urgency. 
The line of communication back 
across the desert had broken 
down, and the vigilance of 
British cruisers had prevented 
anything in the shape of an 
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efficient maritime line of supply, 
A further windfall assisted the 
French on ist March when 
Ramleh was occupied ; for the 
enemy had fled so hastily that 
he left behind him 100,000 
rations of biscuit, an immenge 
quantity of barley, and fifteen 
hundred leather water-bottles. 
General Bonaparte could feel 
that his star was still in the 
ascendant, and, as he led his 
army over battlefields sung by 
Tasso and glowing with the 
romance of the Crusades, his 
rather theatrical mind found 
much to stimulate it. He 
spent hours wandering over 
those ancient fields and at 
evenings outside his tent on 
lisait VEcriture sainte a haute 
voix. Bonaparte’s troops shared 
in the religious enthusiasm 
and longed to visit Jerusalem, 
to see the Mount of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre, and 
to gaze upon the ruins of 
the Temple. It was _ there- 
fore with real regret that the 
order was received to bear 
more towards the west; but 
it was essential to seize Jaffa, 
which the enemy was placing 
in a state of defence. Jaffa, 
which lay five leagues from 
Ramleh, was the first real port 
after Damietta, in Egypt ; and 
it was of the utmost import- 
ance now to try to open up 
communication with Egypt by 
sea and to receive the vessels 
laden with the siege equipment, 
with rice, biscuits, and other 
supplies which it was hoped 
might elude the vigilance of 
the English cruisers. And so 
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the army pushed on through 
mud and blinding rain, and 
at length camped before Jaffa 
and prepared to invest it. 
At dawn on 7th March, Bona- 
sent an officer and a 
trumpeter to the commandant 
of Jaffa with a proclamation 
to the effect that, since God 
was ever on the side of 
justice, victory had uniformly 
crowned the French arms, and 
in these circumstances he would 
be well advised to surrender 
without delay. A quarter of an 
hour later the French saw with 
horror two heads, on pikes, 
elevated on the ramparts of 
the place. That was the Turks’ 
response. Immediately the 
French field-pieces opened fire, 
and with such intensity was 
the bombardment conducted 
that by three o’clock in the 
afternoon a breach was con- 
sidered practicable for assault. 
General Bonaparte had been 
following the operation with 
all a keen  artilleryman’s 
interest, leaning against the 
épaulement of the main breach- 
ing battery. Just as he was 
pointing out to General Lajeune, 
of the 22nd Light Infantry, the 
line of advance which the 
latter’s regiment was to take, 
@ bullet tore off Bonaparte’s 
cocked hat, and, entering the 
general’s brain, killed him on 
the spot. As Bonaparte gazed 
on the dead officer—a man 
hear six foot in stature— 
he exclaimed philosophically, 
“That’s the second time in 
war that I have been saved by 
my five feet two.” Almost 
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immediately afterwards he gave 
the signal for assault. The 
‘Charge!’ rang out all along 
the line, and with magnificent 
dash, and in spite of a 
very hot fire from the garri- 
son, the French were soon in- 
side the town. Then ensued a 
scene of horror which French 
writers, eye-witnesses of the 
spectacle, describe with a 
clearly marked reluctance. By 
the traditions of warfare of 
those days a place which had 
elected to stand an assault, 
instead of accepting terms of 
capitulation, could expect no 
mercy. And besides, the 
Savage response of the Turkish 
commandant in displaying 
those two bleeding heads upon 
the pikes that morning, made 
the French soldier see red: 
il blesse, i tue, rien ne peut 
Varréter. The utmost confusion 
reigned. The officers were 
powerless. The streets ran 
with blood. The shrieks of 
the wretched inhabitants, the 
oaths and yells of triumph of 
the victorious soldiery, made 
an inferno of the place. 

By midnight some show of 
order had been restored. Firing 
ceased and sentries were placed 
on the mosques, where many 
of the inhabitants had sought 
sanctuary. But, so far as the 
French troops were concerned, 
they merely concentrated upon 
pillage the ferocious energy 
which had been divided between 
murder and outrage. The 
streets—still damp with blood 
—were strewn with furniture, 
household goods, and clothing 
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which were sold to the in- 
habitants ; and although many 
articles went at about a tenth 
of their value the pockets of 
the soldiers soon bulged with 
Turkish money. A more 
orderly confiscation led to the 
annexation of a park of artillery 
of forty 4-inch guns and 6-inch 
howitzers with their waggons, 
and a great quantity of coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco. A large 
amount of biscuits was also 
found in a magazine. These 
biscuits —de forme paralléli- 
pipéde—had been made in Con- 
stantinople, and, though ten 
years in store, proved to be 
quite palatable. 

Although the star of Bona- 
parte had shone with bril- 
liance since the inception of 
the campaign, its lustre was 
now to be dimmed by an 
act of detestable inhumanity. 
Three thousand of the garrison 
of Jaffa who had taken refuge 
in a large caravanserai laid 
down their arms upon a promise 
made by two of Bonaparte’s 
aides-de-camp, Eugene Beatu- 
harnais and Croisier, that their 
lives should be spared. But 
the disposal of such a large 
number of prisoners at once 
raised difficulties. To release 
them on parole would be use- 
less: indeed it had come to 
light that many so released at 
El Arish had been found in 
arms among the defenders of 
Jaffa. To send them to Egypt 
by land would necessitate the 
escort of at least a battalion, 
and a battalion could not pos- 
sibly be spared. There was not 
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sufficient shipping to send them 
by sea. Further, the available 
supplies barely sufficed for the 
French soldiers themselves, who 
loudly complained at the pro- 
posal to share their scanty 
rations with Turks, Armenians, 
and other tribes that made up 
the tale of prisoners. 

Bonaparte was in a difficult 
situation. Was he to honour 
the engagement made by his 
stepson and his stepson’s fellow 
aide ? To do so would not only 
weaken his army, but would 
exasperate his men, whose dis- 
cipline would probably not be 
strong enough to withstand the 
self-sacrifice demanded of them. 
Further, the garrison of Jaffa 
had refused the offer of safety 
expressed in the proposal for 
capitulation, and ought it not 
now to abide by the conse- 
quences of its decision? Gen- 
eral Bonaparte decided that 
it should, and, two days after 
the fall of Jaffa, he sent a note 
to Berthier ordering him to 
instruct the adjutant-general 
on duty “to conduct all the 
artillerymen and other Turks 
taken with arms in their hands 
to the edge of the sea and there 
have them shot, taking every 
precaution that none should 
escape.”’ 

The following afternoon the 
victims were driven into a 
hollow square formed by the 
troops of General Bon’s division. 
The great moving hearse headed 
slowly for the shore, the Turkish 
prisoners shuffling along with- 
out formation, silent, tearless, 
and resigned to their fate. 
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Some, incapacitated by wounds, 
were overtaken by the rear 
face of the square and killed 
instantly with the bayonet. 
The remainder were marched 
to the sand-dunes south-west 
of the city, where the square 
came to a halt by the edge of 
a brackish lagoon. The officer 
in command divided the mass 
of prisoners into squads and 
each squad was then marched 
off by a firing party to its 
doom. With hardly an ex- 
ception the Turks met their 
end with a manly courage. 
Each prisoner performed his 
ablutions in the stagnant water, 
and then in Mohammedan 
fashion kissing those nearest 
him on the lips and heart, 
signalled to his executioners that 
he was ready for his end. One 
old man, whose dignity of 
bearing showed him to be of 
superior rank and position, 
quietly scooped out a grave 
in the sand. Then lying down 
in it he was buried alive by his 
followers, who stamped down 
the soil so as to end his suffer- 
ings quickly and to ensure him 
@ death differing from that of 
a lower class of victim. Nearly 
two thousand five hundred in 
all were butchered. Towards 
the end the ammunition of the 
executioners ran out. But 
with bayonet and with sword 
the bloody work went on. 
The fortitude of the last 
wretched remnant of victims 
broke under the strain of 
this ghastly shambles. Many 
strove to find shelter under a 
dead or dying comrade, and 


there was thus formed an 
awiul pyramid of the living and 
the dead from which blood 
ran down in streams, The 
French soldiers had to pull 
down the corpses of those who 
had already expired in order 
to strike and thrust at those 
still living who, in their agony 
of terror, had sought shelter 
a Vabri de ce rempart affreus. 


Apart from purely military 
reasons General Bonaparte was 
anxious to press on towards 
Acre with all speed, Sickness 
was rife, and Larrey, the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer, could not 
conceal his anxiety. Many of 
the sick had succumbed within 
twenty-four hours of admission 
into hospital, and the dread 
symptoms of plague had been 
diagnosed. The malady would 
begin with vomiting followed 
by violent fever and swellings 
in the groin and armpits, and, 
unless the inflammation sub- 
sided or could be relieved, 
death quickly followed. In 
spite of the splendid work of 
the medical officers, and in 
spite of statements, which 
they purposely circulated, that 
the illness was not genuine 
plague but a species of bubonic 
fever, panic spread among the 
troops. Bonaparte himself 
went several times to the hospi- 
tal to encourage his soldiers, 
had several bubonic swellings 
opened in his presence, and 
in order to calm the fears of 
the most uneasy, touched their 
bodies in several places to 
show that he was apprehensive 
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of no contagion. His courage 
had an excellent effect. Fears 
were soothed, and particularly 
was this of benefit for it had 
been remarked that the plague 
had invariably attacked those 
who feared it most. 

As for the wounded they 
were fortunate in serving in 
an army in which the Principal 
Medical Officer was a Larrey. 
Nevertheless, the conditions of 
warfare at the close of the 
eighteenth century are illus- 
trated by a baleful sidelight 
when Larrey reported cheer- 
fully that the “solé incon- 
venience ”’ his patients suffered 
was the presence of maggots 
and eggs of bluebottles in their 
wounds. 


The march from Jaffa to 
Acre, covered by a strong 
right flank guard, tried the 
men severely. The ground 
was sodden with recent tor- 
rential rains. Horses, donkeys, 
and camels sank deep into 
the mire and not a few fell, 
unable to move from com- 
plete exhaustion. The guns 
proved a special difficulty, and 
it was at times necessary to 
harness ten or even twelve 
horses to a single piece. But 
at length the army approached 
the port of Haifa on the south- 
ern shore of the bay at the 
northern extremity of which 
St Jean d’Acre projected into 
the sea. Haifa yielded after a 
brief struggle, and Bonaparte 
entered the town about five 
‘o’clock on the evening of 16th 
March. Here were found stores 
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of oil and rice as well as 150,000 
biscuit rations, a welcome ad- 
dition to the French com- 
missariat. Over and above this, 
Haifa was a capture of the 
greatest value, since it was to 
form the place of debarkation 
for the heavy artillery and 
supplies endeavouring to reach 
the French army by sea from 
Egypt and Jaffa. 

But, scanning the long bay 
with his spy - glass, General 
Bonaparte saw with dismay 
that he had been forestalled. 
Two ships of war were lying 
at anchor in the roadstead. 
Their colours showed them to be 
British, and the young com- 
mander was experienced enough 
to know that, for the moment 
at least, his star was stayed in 
its ascent. 

Bonaparte’s Intelligence Ser- 
vice knew how to secure in- 
formation, and that same even- 
ing it was reported to him 
that the two British vessels 
were the Tigre and the Theseus, 
of eighty guns apiece, under 
the command of Commodore 
Sir William Sidney Smith. 
Bonaparte lost no time in 
trying to minimise the risks 
now imported into his enter- 
prise by the unwelcome ap- 
parition of these two British 
cruisers. He sent off an express 
to Egypt instructing the senior 
naval officer there to hold up 
the French convoy ; or, should 
it already have started, to 
send a fast despatch boat after 
it with peremptory orders for 
it to return. Similarly he sent 
to the Commandant at Jaffa 
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warning instructions of this 
game tenor. Too late. On 


the very day that Bonaparte 
penned his hurried warnings 
he was to be a witness of the 
ubiquity of the British Navy and 
of the thoroughgoing methods 
of Sir Sidney Smith. To the 
horror of General Bonaparte 
and his staff there were seen 
standing round the Cape of 
Mount Carmel a French cor- 
yette and eight gunboats. The 
vessels were recognised at once 
as the flotilla bearing the long- 
awaited train of siege artillery. 
Then the anguished watchers 
on shore saw the French vessels 
hesitate, luff up, fill on the 
other tack, and make for the 
open sea. But they also saw 
the Tigre? make sail with 
incredible alacrity and go after 
the Frenchmen till all were lost 
to view. “Our guns soon 
reached them,” wrote Sidney 
Smith laconically in his sub- 
sequent despatch, “ and seven 
as per enclosed list struck... . 
Their gunboats were loaded, 
besides their own complements, 
with battering cannon, ammu- 
nition, and every kind of siege 
equipage for Bonaparte’s army 
before Acre.” 


The opponent that General 
Bonaparte was now to find 
blocking his path was in every 
way different from most of 
those he had yet encountered. 
For here was no elderly 
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Austrian field - marshal, with 
calcined arteries and petrified 
tactics, tied by leading-strings 
to some remote Council of 
State, but a fire-eating British 
naval officer in early manhood 
—for Sidney Smith was a mere 
five years older than young 
Bonaparte himself—and in a 
position of independence not 
often enjoyed by a British 
naval commander. ‘Further, 
Sidney Smith knew France 
and Frenchmen well. He had 
spent four years of his short 
life—two of them compulsorily 
—on French soil. He wrote 
and spoke French perfectly. 
And he had a score to pay off 
against General Bonaparte’s 
countrymen. Further still, he 
had just made himself master 
of all General Bonaparte’s siege 
artillery, and this he proposed 
to use against its rightful owner. 
No general, not even a Bona- 
parte, could welcome a tussle 
with a fire-eating naval officer 
who was unshackled in his 
movements, who was not in 
the slightest degree overawed 
by that general’s reputation 
or achievements, who was har- 
bouring a grudge, and who had 
just snapped up his heavy guns 
and ammunition. 

In his naval career Sidney 
Smith had seen much and 
varied service. He had been 
in Rodney’s great victories of 
1780 and 1782, and his ad- 
vancement was so rapid that 








1... hesitérent, mirent un tenp 


, virerent de bord, et prirent de large. © 


2 The Theseus had been detached towards Jaffa. According to French accounts 
® second British warship was present (Seahorse, 44), but it is clear from Sidney 
Smith’s despatch that the Tigre alone was engaged. 
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he was a captain at the age of 
eighteen. Before he was thirty 
he had acted as naval adviser 
to the King of Sweden in 
his war against Russia, and 
had been as an emissary to 
Constantinople. Joining Lord 
Hood at Toulon at the end of 
1793 he was actively employed 
—although at the time on 
half-pay, a circumstance which 
was to have a great effect on 
his career—in the attempt to 
burn the ships and arsenal to 
prevent their falling into the 
hands of the revolutionaries, 
after the attack which had 
been worked out by the young 
French artillery commander, 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself. 
Subsequently, Sidney Smith 
was employed in the Channel 
hunting French privateers ; but 
in cutting out a lugger in 
April 1796 he had the misfor- 
tune to be carried by the tide— 
the wind having completely 
failed — above the forts at 
Havre and was compelled to 
surrender. 

The Republican authorities 
refused to exchange Sidney 
Smith for a prisoner of equal 
rank, for the fact that he 
had been involved — while 
on half-pay—in the burn- 
ing of the ships and arsenal 
at Toulon was dug up from the 
French Admiralty archives, and 
he was brought to Paris for 
imprisonment. Actually he 
suffered no particular hardship, 
and, indeed, was allowed a very 
great amount of liberty on 
parole. Nevertheless, the fact 
that his exchange had been 
refused by the French auth- 
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orities constituted in itself g 
grievance, and one that Smith 
never forgot. While in the 
Temple he witnessed some of 
the horrors of the Revolution, 
and more than once his life 
was in danger from the excesses 
of the mob. Finally, however, 
by the active assistance of some 
French royalists—Phelypeanx, 
a royalist officer, among them— 
he made his escape, and, crogs- 
ing the Channel in a skiff, 
landed in England on 8th May 
1798. 

In the following October he 
was appointed to the command 
of the Tigre of eighty guns, 
and was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean. By a very curious 
decision on the part of the 
Government he was joined 
in commission with his brother, 
Spencer Smith, as joint Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantin- 
ople. The effect of this action 
was virtually to render Sidney 
Smith independent of the naval 
authorities in the Mediter- 
ranean. Old St Vincent, the 
commander-in-chief, was furi- 
ous; his second-in-command, 
Nelson, with the laurels of 
the Nile still green upon his 
brows, was so indignant that 
he asked permission to retire, 
feeling that it was beneath his 
dignity to accept orders from 
@ junior who was usurping 
authority by the magic words 
‘Joint Plenipotentiary’ be- 
neath his signature. Finally, 
however, the difficulty was 
smoothed over, and Nelson 
wrote his subordinate a manly 
letter in which he begged Sidney 
Smith not to mix naval with 
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political business in his letters, 
pointing out that “ what may 
pe very proper language for a 
representative of majesty, may 
be very subversive of that 
discipline of respect from the 
different ranks of our service.” 
After that, Nelson put his 
country before his pride and 
was eager to help Smith in his 
contest against “that army 
of French villains led by that 
arch-villain Bonaparte.”’ 

On the 5th January 1799 
England concluded a treaty 
of alliance with the Porte and 
pledged herself to do her utmost 
towards restoring Egypt to the 
Sultan. When Bonaparte’s ad- 
yance into Syria became known, 
and his successes were reported 
at Constantinople, a conference 
was there held at which were 
present the brother plenipo- 
tentiaries, Spencer and Sidney 
Smith, the Grand Vizier, and 
the principal officers of the 
Porte, and Achmet Pasha, the 
governor of that part of Syria 
now being overrun by the 
French. It was realised that 
no time was to be lost, for 
Bonaparte was already at Jaffa 
and had announced his inten- 
tion of capturing St Jean 
d’Acre, which was Achmet 
Pasha’s headquarters. Sidney 
Smith, however, lost no time, 
and, anticipating Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Acre by two days, 
was enabled to win the first 
round by capturing all his 
opponent’s siege artillery as 
has just been told. 
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The term ‘round’ is apr 
propriate, for now the ring was 
formed for a stand-up fight 
between the greatest military 
genius in Europe and a com- 
paratively unknown naval offi- 
cer of the British service. It 
was @ fight in which the sailor 
seemed at first sight to be 
giving away a good deal, for 
the defence of a mere walled 
city, against the greatest expert 
in land warfare, was a task 
which might appear quite be- 
yond the capabilities of any 
naval officer however thrusting 
and however brilliant, even 
when that sailor has been 
endowed with military rank 
and status.1 On the other 
hand, when the defender starts 
with the asset of the attacker’s 
siege artillery, there is a decided 
readjustment of the odds. 
Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Sidney Smith entered the ring, 
therefore, on terms more level 
than might have seemed pos- 
sible, There was indeed a 
third contestant in the shape 
of Achmet Pasha (who rejoiced 
in the genial nickname of 
djezzar or ‘the butcher’), the 
Turkish governor, Achmet, 
however, would have been over- 
whelmed but for his English 
naval ally, and freely admitted 
it. The struggle for Acre was 
thus entirely a Smith-Bonaparte 
affair. 


Ever since the days of the 
Crusades Acre had been the 
chief place of arms in Palestine. 





1 The Sultan Selim had appointed Sidney Smith General Officer Commanding the 


troops in Acre. 
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But the harbour had long 
silted up, and even the neigh- 
bouring roadstead of Haifa 
was desolate. The city had a 
natural strength about it, so 
long as it was safe from attack 
by sea, for it was built upon 
@ projecting knob of land, 
and it thus exposed less than 
half its perimeter to land 
assault. Protection on this 
side was afforded by walls 
flanked by towers, and by the 
Pasha’s palace, which was in 
effect a citadel. But in an age 
when the science of fortification 
had reached an extraordinarily 
high level, Acre was after all 
merely lath and plaster painted 
to look like iron. There were 
no real ramparts or bastions 
or lines of defence or covered 
ways. There were no cGase- 
mates or traverses or splinter- 
proofs. There were many guns, 
but generally they were small 
and defective, and as Achmet 
Pasha had been especially con- 
cerned with the question of 
maintaining his independence 
of the Sultan, nearly all the 
guns pointed seawards at the 
expense of protection against 
land attack. By no stretch 
of imagination could Acre be 
called a fortress in the real 
sense of the word. Some of its 
most glaring defects had indeed 
been made good by Captain 
Miller of the Theseus, who 
had arrived before his superior. 
But Sidney Smith was to be 
much more indebted to his 
former comrade, Phelypeaux, 
the royalist engineer, who had 
entered the British service and 
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had now come out to the 
Levant. Curiously enough, 


Phelypeaux had been a school- 
fellow of SBonaparte’s at 
Brienne. He was now to be 
to Acre what, half a century 
later, Todleben was to be to 
Sevastopol. 


General Bonaparte, it is clear, 
believed that the capture of 
Acre might be regarded as a 
certainty: yet it would be a 
great error—although the error 
is @ very prevalent one—to 
imagine that he endeavoured 
to take the city by a rush, 
and that this impetuous and 
unscientific mancuvre was 
checked by the unscientific 
and bulldog obstinacy of 
Sidney Smith. Such a theory 
does injustice to both oppo- 
nents. Bonaparte, after a most 
careful reconnaissance of the 
defences, made all preparations 
for a full-dress siege. Fully 
alive to the possibility of the 
advance of a relieving army 
from the interior, he made 
provision to meet it. Trenches 
were opened during the 
night of the 19th and 20th of 
March, and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for the advance 
by zigzags, and for effecting 
a breach by which the city 
might eventually be stormed. 
Nor was Bonaparte remiss in 
the most important duty of 
maintaining the health of his 
troops during the operations 
which were to follow. The 
orders on the subject, over the 
signature of Berthier, bear 
striking testimony to Bona- 
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parte’s insistence on the neces- 
sity of strict cleanliness in 
camp. The most precise in- 
structions are given for the 
pitching of tents, the situation 
of the field kitchens, the con- 
struction and siting of latrines, 
and the provision of proper 
slaughtering places for poultry 
and for cattle. All officers were 
held responsible for bringing 
these instructions to the notice 
of their servants and grooms, 
and members of G.H.Q. were 
expressly informed that they 
would be expected to set an 
example to the remainder of 
the army. Bonaparte himself 
drew up instructions for the 
establishment of a large field 
hospital. In a more technical 
memorandum the medical offi- 
cers were advised that the 
health of the soldiers would 
receive much advantage from 
frequent ablutions of the hands, 
feet, and face with tepid fresh 
water in which a few drops of 
vinegar or brandy had been 
dissolved ; and precise in- 
structions were given regarding 
immediate first-aid remedies to 
be employed in cases of sus- 
pected plague. It may be 
quite definitely stated from a 
perusal of the various ordres, 
avis, and réglements emanating 
from Bonaparte’s G.H.Q. that 
the siege of Acre was no ‘ bald- 
headed ’ onset, but a technical 
military operation carried out 
in a professional manner by 
a scientific and professional 
soldier. 

Science, however, could be 
no substitute for a want of 
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ammunition. There was none 
of the proper calibre for two 
carronades which had been 
seized at Haifa, the em- 
ployment of which was emi- 
nently advisable in view of 
the loss of the French siege 
artillery. A supply was, how- 
ever, made up by collecting 
the balls fired both from the 
ramparts and the two English 
ships, and five sous was paid 
for every cannon ball so re- 
trieved. The French soldiers 
entered into this trade with 
zest, and when the fire of 
the defenders slackened ils 
s’addressérent aux passions 
bouillantes du commodore 
anglais. They would gallop 
on horseback along the beach, 
or ostentatiously carry fascines 
and start digging in some 
particularly exposed position 
as if constructing a battery, 
or even embark in a boat of 
sorts and row some distance 
out to sea. All eyes would be 
fixed upon the two English 
ships at anchor. Then shouts 
of delight would go up when 
it was seen that the sails were 
dropping from the yards. 
Sidney Smith would stand in 
shorewards @ toutes voiles. Soon 
the balls would begin to drop 
round the audacious French 
soldiers, and a useful ‘ bag’ 
would be the happy result of 
their enterprise and daring. _ 

In the initial operations of 
the siege the French were, of 
course, at a great disadvan- 
tage. They had practically 
nothing but their field artillery, 
and Sidney Smith was deter- 
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mined to incommode as far 
as possible their methodical 
progress by parallel and sap. 
He had landed the French 
battering train, platforms, and 
ammunition for inclusion in 
the defence, and he divided 
his naval force into two 
divisions, which, operating 
against the advance on either 
of the land faces of the town, 
could, in each case, take the 
French works in enfilade. 
South of the city the Tigre 
was anchored in five fathoms 
between half and three-quarters 
of a mile from the beach ; while 
west of Acre and somewhat 
closer in was the Theseus, the 
French prizes—which between 
them mounted over thirty guns, 
and were now manned by prize 
crews—being distributed among 
the two sectors of the naval 
portion of defence. For over 
a week the French were unable 
to use artillery fire at all, and 
during their methodical ap- 
proach by siege technique they 
were exposed not only to gun- 
fire from the city’s fortifications, 
but to a particularly galling 
bombardment on either flank 
from the sbips—British and 
French—under Sidney Smith’s 
command. Sidney Smith was 
to find, however, that his 
opponents were no negligible 
force. On the 21st March 
he sent some of his smaller 
craft across the bay to Haifa, 
with the intention of seizing 
that place, which the French 
were now using as their supply- 
head, But the attack was 
beaten off with a heavy loss 
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of sixty killed or wounded and 
twenty-two prisoners. In his 
despatches Sidney Smith passes 
over this incident altogether, 
but the French accounts are 
too numerous and too detailed 
to admit of any doubt about 
this tentative infructueuse on 
the part of the British. 

In spite of the harassing fire 
from the ships, and in spite of 
@ gallant sortie by the Turkish 
garrison, the French stuck 
doggedly to their task, and 
by dawn on the 28th March 
their batteries were ready 
to play their part. Fire was 
opened generally at 4 AM, 
and an hour later the breaching 
battery came into action against 
@ tower at the angle formed by 
the walls of the city. In the 
afternoon the breach seemed 
practicable, and a young officer, 
with fifteen sappers and twenty- 
five grenadiers, was ordered to 
advance to the assault and 
clear the foot of the tower. 
But a counterscarp, fifteen feet 
high, and an unexpected ditch 
stopped the sappers, and, after 
five or six had been knocked 
over, the others broke and fled. 
The young officer in command 
was amongst the wounded, and 
the Turks, sallying forth, 
severed his head from his body 
while he still breathed. The 
evening before he had been 
rallied by a friend for his 
moodiness. Pulling a paper 
from his pocket, he had replied, 
“Here is either my brevet 
of promotion or my death 
warrant.’’ It was the secret 
order nominating him for the 
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honour of leading the pioneers 
of the assault. 

The set-back was a serious 
matter, and Bonaparte knew it. 
It was all very well to send 
despatches back to Egypt— 
with instructions that if possible 
they should be sent to the 
Directory in Paris—airily an- 
nouncing the date on which 
Acre would fall. But Bona- 

’s confidential messages 
to the French senior naval 
officer in Egyptian waters are 
couched in a far different strain. 
The necessity of endeavouring, 
at any risk, to send by sea 
artillery and ammunition to 
Jafia is urgently stressed. Of 
no less importance was the 
moral effect bound to be pro- 
duced on the tribes of the 
interior, Christians and Moham- 
medans—Turks, Arabs, Nab- 
lusians, and others—who, at 
all costs, were determined not 
to be found on the losing side 
in the event of victory inclining 
to the side of Achmet Pasha, 
‘The Butcher.’ Strenuous 
efforts had been made by both 
sides to rope in these waverers. 
It is sometimes thought that 
propaganda was a hew weapon 
of the Great War, but Bona- 
parte, old Achmet, and Sidney 
Smith himself would have had 
little to learn from the 
propaganda experts of 1918. 
The failure of the French assault 
on Acre had its repercussion 
inland, and a further failure 
three days later served but to 
increase the effect. A large 
French detachment had been 
sent eastwards to deal with a 
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strong Turkish and Mameluke 
force; and, near Nazareth, 
Junot displayed those qualities 
which had brought him fame 
and renown in Italy. But the 
decisive battle was fought in 
the Plain of Esdraelon, not 
far from the base of Mount 
Tabor, where the division of 
Kleber was called upon to 
resist a fierce attack of horse 
and foot drawn from diverse 
parts of the Sultan’s dominions. 
So disquieting had been the 
intelligence received that Bona- 
parte saw that for the moment 
he must tear himself away 
from Acre and go to the rescue 
of his subordinate. On the 
15th April, with a division of 
infantry, a battery of artillery, 
and some cavalry, Bonaparte 
hurried south-east, and on the 
following day came, in the nick 
of time, upon Kleber’s division 
struggling manfully and almost 
hemmed in by superior numbers. 
As the guns of Bonaparte were 
heard, the sorely pressed 
soldiers of Kleber cried out, 
“ C’est Bonaparte! Voila le 
petit Caporal!” Advancing 
swiftly with his force drawn 
up in three squares, Bonaparte 
swept away the cloud of 
Orientals. A total of but 
4000 French totally defeated an 
enemy force of 10,000 infantry 
and more than double that 
number of mounted men, and 
one danger to Bonaparte had 
been successfully dealt with in 
characteristic fashion. 


As Bonaparte remarked, 
when in exile in St Helena, on 
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the situation which he found on 
his return to Acre, i n’y eut 
plus d@espoir que dans la guerre 
Souterraine. Foiled in their 
attempts to take the tower by 
storm the French devoted their 
energies to the construction of 
a huge mine, a task which was 
rendered the easier by the 
enforced absence for a few 
days of the Tigre and Theseus, 
driven off by heavy weather. 
A smaller ship of war, H.M.S. 
Alliance, had, however, arrived 
and was able to ride out the 
gale, and her captain, assisted 
by Colonel Phelypeaux, did 
splendid service in continuing 
the task of mounting the prize 
guns on shore. But, on his 
return, Sidney Smith recognised 
the danger to be apprehended 
from the mine, and steps were 
at once taken for a sortie. 
A detachment of British 
marines and seamen was to 
force its way into the gallery 
itself, while Turkish troops were 
to attack the French trenches 
right and left. 

The sally took place just 
before daylight on 7th April. 
The impetuosity and clamour 
of the Turks rendered all 
attempts at surprise abortive, 
although in other respects they 
played their part right well. 
Lieutenant Wright, R&.N., 
who commanded the seamen 
pioneers, in spite of two gun- 
shot wounds in his right arm 
entered the mine with his 
pikemen and proceeded to the 
bottom of it, where he verified 
its direction and destroyed all 
that could be destroyed by 
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pulling down the mine props, 
In this desperate service the 
seamen were splendidly sup. 
ported by Major Douglas of 
the Marines—granted the tem- 
porary rank of Colonel by 
Sidney Smith so as to give him 
precedence over the Turkish 
officers. He brought ont 
Lieutenant Wright, who had 
scarce strength to move, and 
the remainder of the wounded. 
The Marines in this venture 
had to mourn the loss of a 
gallant and intrepid officer, 
Major Thomas Oldfield com- 
manding the Marine detach- 
ment from H.M.S. Theseus. 
At the head of his men he fell 
desperately wounded, and was 
carried off by some French 
grenadiers to Bonaparte’s head- 
quarters. He expired, however, 
on the journey, and Bonaparte 
himself gave instructions that 
Oldfield should be buried with 
full military honours. Sixteen 
years later, while on board the 
Bellerophon, Napoleon spoke in 
terms of warm admiration of 
the gallant conduct of this 
officer. 


Reluctantly Bonaparte now 
found himself faced with the 
conclusion that, unless siege 
artillery should arrive, Acre 
could not be taken. But, 
meanwhile, a mere passive 
policy was out of the question ; 
for every day Sidney Smith, 
with the assistance of Phely- 
peaux, was adding to the 
strength of the defence besides 
enfilading the trenches of the 
besiegers with fire from the 
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prize gunboats, from launches, 
and even from rowing boats. 
In addition, Sidney Smith 
caused a ravelin to be con- 
structed on each side of the 
enemy’s nearest approach. 
These works were manned by 
marines from the Tigre and 
Theseus, who won the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the Turks 
by the gallant way they served 
the guns under a heavy and 
incessant fire from the French. 
Unfortunately the fatigue and 
exposure to the sun struck 
down Colonel Phelypeaux, who 
died on the morning of the 
2nd May. This was indeed a 
severe loss to the garrison ; but 
his place was ably filled by 
Colonel Douglas of the Marines, 
who had been acting as his 
understudy. Rather than allow 
the British and Turks to add 
to the strength of Acre un- 
disturbed, Bonaparte insisted 
on the delivery of several 
assaults. But these were 
beaten back, and for a few days 
the contestants took breath, 
as it were, for the great effort 
that was sure to follow. 

For Bonaparte had been 
smiled upon by fortune. Some 
French gunboats, creeping 
along the coast from Egypt, 
had put in at the little port of 
Tanturah, but thirty miles 
south of Acre, laden with that 
siege artillery which Bonaparte 
had been awaiting so anxiously 
and so long. The pieces were 
hurried up by land. Through 
his spy - glass Sidney Smith 
could see the French en- 
gineers and artillerymen bed- 
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ding down the big guns, and 
as each battery was completed 
a new form of projectile would 
startle the defenders with that 
feeling of unwelcome surprise 
which the British soldiers felt 
when the first ‘ Jack Johnsons’ 
crashed on the heights above 
the Aisne, 

A new chapter in the siege 
had opened, and no one realised 
the fact more clearly than did 
Sidney Smith. The siege had 
now lasted seven weeks. 
Though so far foiled in their 
attempts, the French had con- 
tinued to batter at the breach 
with progressive success, and 
their fighting had still all 
its former vigour and élan. 
‘ We have thus,” wrote Sidney 
Smith, “been in one con- 
tinuous battle since the be- 
ginning of the siege inter- 
rupted only by the excessive 
fatigue of every individual on 
both sides.” There was just 
one hope—and one only—for 
Acre. A Turkish army of 
reinforcement was known to 
be on its way by sea. Would 
it—could it, even—arrive in 
time—in time to neutralise that 
immensely favourable turn in 
the tide of the fortune of the 
besiegers ? Those were anxious 
days for Sidney Smith. Small 
wonder that he turned his eyes 
from Acre and the French 
works outside it to scan the 
horizon every moment of the 
day. But there was nothing, 
ever nothing, on that line of 
sea and sky. 

Meanwhile, on shore, his rival 
was in the best of spirits. 
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Bonaparte was always the 
artilleryman, and the placing 
of the guns and the siting of 
the great breaching battery 
were matters after his own 
heart. The garrison might 
make minor sorties—as it did— 
but these were mere pin-pricks, 
mosquito bites, trivial annoy- 
ances, which would be more 
than avenged when ail the 
French guns would open sim- 
ultaneously ; a breach would 
yawn, and the whole French 
army, dashing forward en masse, 
would foam into the city. 

So it was a contented Bona- 
parte who strolled among his 
batteries in the cool of the 
evening of May the 7th, giv- 
ing final instructions, admoni- 
tions, and advice for the great 
assault to be brought off two 
days later on the 9th May. 
Then, looking seaward for a 
moment, he was startled and 
his cheerfulness was sobered 
by an unexpected sight. The 
horizon was flecked with spot 
after spot of white. The spots 
grew into topsails. The top- 
sails were thrust upwards by 
other sails, and then dark hulls 
climbed over the rim of sky 
and stood out against the 
setting sun. There were thirty 
of them in all—a few were 
Turkish corvettes, the rest of 
them transports, having on 
board the Turkish relieving 
army under Hassan Bey. The 
ships lay now almost motion- 
less; for the breeze had fallen 
to a flat calm. Sidney Smith 
had seen them too: seen them 
before Bonaparte had. And 


he had guessed—just as Bonga. 
parte was guessing too—that 
things must now move quickly, 

On the French side not a 
moment was to be lost. Bona- 
parte gave hurried orders for 
the bombardment to begin at 
nine o’clock that night, and 
promptly at that hour the 
routine fire of the besiegers 
was suddenly increased ten- 
fold. The British flanking fire 
from afloat was plied to the 
utmost, but with less effect 
than usual, for by now the 
French had thrown up traverses 
and épaulements of sufficient 
strength to withstand it. The 
shore batteries, however, with 
their crews of seamen and 
marines, did splendid work; 
and their guns, being within 
grapeshot distance of the 
attacking French column, 
wrought havoc on it in con- 
junction with the Turkish mus- 
ketry. But with indomitable 
perseverance and courage the 
French continued to gain 
ground, making a lodgment in 
the second storey of the north- 
east tower, the ruins in the 
ditch forming the ascent by 
which they mounted. 

When dawn broke on the 
morning of the 8th May the 
French tricolor was seen flying 
on the outer angle of the tower. 
The fire of the besieged was 
now much slackened in com- 
parison with that of the French, 
and the British fire from the 
flanks was producing less effect. 
For, during the night, the 
French had thrown up, under 
the fire that had been con- 
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tinuously directed on them, 
two traverses which were now 
seen to be composed of sand- 
pags and the bodies of the 
French dead built into them. 

The crisis of the siege had 
come. On the one side the 
French were preparing to ex- 
ploit their success at the tower 
and to burst into the city. On 
the other, the Turkish troops 
of Hassan Bey were land- 
ing in their boats, but were as 
yet some distance from the 
shore. Sidney Smith saw at 
once the necessity of stiffening 
the defence for the decisive 
moments till the new arrivals 
could join their fellow Turks. 
He ordered every man of his 
own into the Tigre’s boats, 
leaped in himself, and led 
them, armed with pikes, up 
to the breach. There the 
situation was almost desperate. 
Many of the Turks had fled, 
and the braver remnant had 
no more destructive weapons 
than heavy stones, which they 
rolled down upon the heads 
of the attackers. Smith led 
his sailors at the double to 
the post of danger. Frenchmen 
were scrambling over the 
mangled bodies of their com- 
rades, and the heap of ruins 
between attackers and de- 
fenders served as a breastwork 
for both, the muzzles of their 
muskets touching, and the 
spearheads of the French tri- 
color and the Turkish standards 
actually interlocked. 
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Old Achmet Pasha meanwhile 
was sitting calmly at his battle 
headquarters issuing out car- 
tridges, and doling out piastres 
for every Frenchman’s head 
that was rolled at his feet. 
This it seems was ‘ according 
to ancient Turkish custom,’’ 
but he now hurried to the 
breach, much alarmed at the 
exposure of Sidney Smith and 
his sailors, ‘“ For,’’? said he, 
“if any harm happens to my 
English friends then all is 
lost.” Many of the Turkish 
soldiers had followed their chief- 
tain and now strove with the 
British for the honour of de- 
fending the breach. Thus time 
was gained for the arrival of 
the leading units of Hassan 
Bey’s troops which came march- 
ing up in good order from the 
shore. 

Meanwhile hard fighting con- 
tinued. A fine Turkish regi- 
ment, disciplined and trained 
after the European model, made 
a sortie from the gates, but 
was beaten back, covered for- 
tunately by a battery of 68- 
pounders commanded by the 
carpenter of the Tigre.1 The 
French began a new breach by 
an incessant fire directed south 
of the lodgment, every shot 
knocking down great chunks of 
wall, which was much less 
solid than the tower. On the 
elevation known as Richard 
Ocur de Lion’s Mount, Bona- 
parte could be clearly seen 
among a group of generals and 





1 “One of the bravest and most intelligent men I ever served with.”—Sipnay 


SuitH in his despatches. 
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staff officers, and his gesticula- 
tions indicated a renewal of the 
attack. 

Sure enough, a little before 
sunset a massive column of 
French appeared advancing to 
the breach with measured step. 
On Achmet Pasha’s suggestion 
it was decided not to defend 
the breach, but to admit a 
certain number of the enemy 
and then to close upon them, 
in the Turkish mode of war. 
The attacking column thus 
mounted the breach unmolested, 
and, descending from the ram- 
part, entered the pasha’s gar- 
dens. The Turks were then 
unleashed. In a moment the 
scene was a shambles. Gallant 
though they were, the French 
soldiers with their bayonets 
were no match for Turks with 
scimitar and dagger — Turks 
who knew, from the slaughter 
of their countrymen at Jaffa, 
what fate was in store for 
them in case of defeat. The 
French broke and fled, and the 
swift onset of darkness, and 
the complete exhaustion of the 
combatants, at last put an 
end to the fighting, which had 
raged continuously and with 
fury for more than twenty-four 
hours. 

Two days later Bonaparte 
penned a despatch to the 
Directory in Paris, the second 
he had written since the in- 
ception of the campaign. He 
described in glowing terms the 
operations since the fall of 
Jaffa, but it is of interest to 
note how he begins to ‘ hedge’ 
in his narrative of the siege of 





[Nov, 
Acre. After narrating the fail. 
ure of the sorties from the place 


he hints that the actual capture 
of the city might entail more 
loss to his army than the place 
was really worth. After all, 
he went on, the object of his 
campaign had been fulfilled, 
And then as a kind of after. 
thought he added, “ L’ Egypte 
m’appelle.”’ 

Actually, however, the 
French efforts continued for 
more than a week longer. More 
assaults were delivered until 
in the end eleven in all had 
been made since the opening 
of the siege. But the morale 
of the garrison was now high, 
and the arrival of the Turkish 
reinforcements was enabling 
Sidney Smith and Achmet 
Pasha to carry out a spirited 
policy of sorties and counter- 
attack, which hampered and 
interrupted the methodical 
preparations of the enemy. As 
@ last resource Bonaparte called 
in the splendid division of 
Kleber from out Nazareth 
way, but though the gigantic 
Alsatian performed prodigies of 
valour with his troops, who 
responded at first to his eager- 
ness, their fire slackened and 
their dlan wilted in face of the 
obstinate resistance of the 
Turks and their British allies. 
Finally Bonaparte threw up 
the sponge. On 20th May he 
gave orders to break off the 
siege and to retreat. Abandon- 
ing his siege artillery he led 
his army back with incredible 
swiftness into Egypt—a beaten 
general. And he knew it. 
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There he recovered some of 
his lost prestige by inflicting 
a terrific defeat on an im- 
mensely superior Turkish army 
at Aboukir. After that he 
slipped away to France by 
sea, there to ride the storm 
in a new coup-d’éat and to 
turn his back for ever on the 
East. 


At St Helena Napoleon was 
wont to say that he had three 
supreme regrets. One was the 
collapse of those dreams he 
had once dreamt in Egypt of 
dominion in the East. Even 
when he was leaving France 
for the last time in the Bellero- 
phon he spoke to Captain Mait- 
land, not of the recent downfall 
of Waterloo, but of the Orient. 
“Had it not been for you 
English I should have been 
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Emperor of the East. But 
wherever there is water to 
float a ship we are sure to find 
you in our way.” 

This was no cry wrung from 
him by misfortune. In the 
full tide of success his mind 
had reverted to those dreams 
of 1798. At the opening of 
the Russian campaign of 1812 
he was once heard to remark, 
“Without that English fili- 
buster, and the French emigrant 
who directed the Turkish ar- 
tillery at Acre, I would have 
conquered half Asia.’’ 


The ‘ English filibuster’ was 
the resourceful, active, obstinate 
and indomitable sailor of that 
breed of which the Royal Navy 
holds the secret: Sidney 
Smith— The Man who Beat 
Bonaparte.’’ 
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TO ‘MAGA’ THE WITCH. 


Wuat store of fat topics 
From Arctics and tropics 
Is spread through your pages in excellent prose ! 
And the people who do it 
Are those who’ve been through it, 
But how you inspire ’em the Lord only knows! 


Pray how do the curler, 
The planter, the pearler, 
The soldier, the sailor, the farmer, the tramp, 
The shooter, the fisher, 
The little boy swisher, 
The hunter on trek, the surveyor in camp, 


The don, the explorer, 
The oil-country borer, 
The horseman, the mule-man, the ox-man, the bard, 
The old lady gracious, 
The young one audacious, 
Men washed and well-tailored, men dusty and tarred, 


The climber, the diver, 
The shipwreck survivor, 
The judge, the policeman, the doctor, the nurse, 
The miner, the whaler, 
The cockleshell-sailer, 
The trader in copra, the critic of verse, 


The stockman, the cow-boy, 
The broke and “ Here’s how!” boy, 
The mate of a hobo, the friend of a Queen, 
The idler, the toiler, 
The free-for-all broiler 
Combine as the authors of your magazine ? 
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What charm or what study 
In camp and in cuddy 
Equipped them with words and endowed them with style ? 
What muse can have sought ’em, 
What magic have taught ’em 
The phrase to excite us, the craft to beguile ? 


O ‘ Maga,’ here’s weaving 
Of spells past believing ! 
The stake and the faggot are clearly your right ; 
Old lady, I doom you, 
The flame must consume you, 
But—I’ll save the last number to read by your light. 


‘ WIGWAM.’ 
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INTERLUDE. 


BY E. J. N. WALLIS. 


AFRICA is ever a land of 
extremes and contrasts. Jour- 
ney across her from coast to 
coast and you will find that 
she is as hard as nails and as 
soft as butter ; dry as old bones 
and wet as a drowned rat ; hot 
as hell and cold as charity. 

The autumn of 1931 brought 
just such a violent contrast to 
the Tokar Delta, that wind- 
swept region where the waters 
of the Baraka River spread 
themselves over the wide grey 
flats during the last few miles 
of their staccato flushes to the 
Red Sea.1 The last of the 
burning sandstorms which had 
scourged the land for months 
on end fied shrieking to the 
hills. Suddenly came the rain, 
a blessed deluge that washed 
the trees green again and put 
fresh heart into the tortured 
cotton plants. Away up in 
the hills, hundreds of khors 
were in a few hours trans- 
formed from dry, sandy chan- 
nels choked with boulders to a 
turmoil of tumbled waters 
thrashing down their short 
course from the heights five 
thousand feet above, till they 
ended in a muddied streak 
pushed far out into the clear 
waters of the sea. 

The first torrential rains gave 
way gradually to days of drizzle 
and heavy mist driving inland 


from the coast. 
responded quickly 
change. 


The delta 


to the 
Within a few days 


even the seemingly barren sand 
dunes wore a covering of pale 


green grass. Among _ the 
coombes and uplands of the 
southern hills the transforma- 
tion was more startling still, 
In the shelter of the deep 
valleys the flowers and ferns 
were starting their brief few 
weeks of life, and the trees 
putting on their short-lived 
greenery. 

But in the rugged western 
hills there was no such change. 
There the rain can do little 
more than wash away a few 
handfuls of the thin soil that 
still clings to the hollows among 
the crags. The withered bents 
become a shade less wiry; a 
few water-holes filled. But 
Allah in his wisdom made 
these barren hills for the ibex, 
where a little suppleness in 
the coarse grasses and a little 
fresh water in the rock pools 
supply all their need. 

In a few days the nomads 
of the Beni Amer tribe would 
be returning to their mountain 
haunts from their summer wan- 
derings far to the south, where 
word of the rains had reached 
them. In all probability the 
vanguard were already setting 
up their tents on the bare 





1 See “‘ Dust,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ October 1934. 
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patohes in the valleys that 
marked their encampments of 
former years. Very soon the 
hills would be alive once more ; 
the rich vales and uplands of 
the south resounding to the 
lowing of cattle, the grim 
go and crags of the ibex 
hills to the bleating of count- 
Jess goats ; for during the winter 
months the king of goats 
must share his domain with 
his humble relatives. While 
he in his lordly manner ranges 
the highest peaks, his noisy 
domesticated cousin nibbles the 
easier Slopes below. The best 
trek of the year was in sight at 
last. 

A day came bringing definite 
news that the return had begun. 
That evening after dinner my 
wife and I got out the map, 
and, turning up the lamp, 
abandoned ourselves to the 
fascinating business of plan- 
making. 

This map was an old cam- 
paigner. Like all good and 
faithful maps, it was a diary 
in itself. Printed on linen, 
to be shoved into the pocket 
or saddle-bag, its grimy face 
was a mass of creases and 
place-names underlined. Many 
a time it had done duty as a 
table-cloth. Every name on 
its grubby countenance, and 
each rusty tea and coffee stain, 
brought back its own memory. 
Had it been one of those 
delightful medieval maps de- 
corated with chubby-cheeked 
cherubs blowing tall galleons 
about the Seven Seas, and fat 
dolphins riding unlikely waves, 
the region over which my 
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finger was hovering would have 
borne the legend, ‘ Here be 
Ibex.” I brought it down on 
to the map and moved it 
slowly through the valleys and 
over the hill passes, bearing 
gradually to the south till it 
came to rest again at the 
unwritten words, ‘‘ Here roams 
the Greater Kudu.’ Thence 
we worked the line eastwards 
to the coast; and so the 
circle was complete—a magic 
circle good for two halcyon 
weeks at least. 

Next we drew up a list of 
arrangements to be made. For 
transport we had the Ford 
lorry—dear old familiar, un- 
reliable, temperamental Push- 
and-shove, on whom may Allah 
have compassion—to carry us 
to the foothills. There we 
should abandon him and take 
to the camels, small lightly 
built animals, specially bred 
for negotiating the rocky paths 
and hill passes. 

Then I must get in touch 
with two highly important per- 
sonages: first, because more 
distant, Mohomed Ahmedai, 
our infallible guide and first- 
rate, though quite untrained, 
shikari of former treks. A 
message must be sent to his 
lair in the hills, telling him the 
time and place of starting. 
Secondly, our old philosopher 
and friend, Sheikh Gobal. No 
trek among the Beni Amer 
could be complete without this 
portly and delightful old gentle- 
man, with the face of Socrates 
and the spirit of Puck. His 
knowledge of the tribe was 
encyclopedic. He had its 
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history, its customs and tradi- 
tions at his finger-tips. He 
could tell stories from tribal 
legend by the hour with a 
humour which dispelled all 
chance of boredom. 

One morning a few days 
later found us ready for the 
start. The baggage animals 
and police escort had left 
for the foothills the previous 
evening. With the first of the 
light we packed ourselves into 
the lorry and set out on the 
two-hour run across the flats 
to the meeting-place at the 
wells of Gadreineit. These lay 
in a fold of the hills behind a 
low shoulder of white rock, 
which, in the clear light of early 
morning, we could see before 
we left Tokar. 

It was not an inspiring be- 
ginning to our Odyssey. The 
track winding through the 
cotton fields was rough ; Push- 
and-shove irritable at being 
turned out so early in the 
morning. The white rock, in 
the maddening manner of all 
hills approached across a 
featureless plain, came no 
nearer a8 we bumped towards 
it; at times it even seemed 
to be sneaking away from us. 
Suddenly it took us by surprise. 
The lorry bounced to its foot 
and stopped with a wheezy 
cough. 

As we rounded the corner two 
figures rose from under a tree 
and came towards us. They 
were Gobal and Ahmedai; 
Gobal his old changeless self, 
but what of Ahmedai? Gone 
was his magnificent ‘ tiffa,’ the 
enormous aura of frizzed hair 
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which is the Fuzzy’s chief 
glory. Gone, too, was his robe 
of homespun cotton. I found 
myself gazing sadly at a cropped 
pate and a horrible ensemble 
of cheap khaki shirt and shorts, 
The shy, almost girlish, smile 
was all that remained. 

I learned from Gobal later 
the story of the decline and 
fall. A wealthy hunter had 
come to the hills. He had 
tipped Ahmedai so generously 
that the little man had lost 
his head. He had aped what 
he saw in the streets of Tokar 
during his rare visits to the 
town. Ahmedai, of all people 
in the world, was in danger of 
becoming ‘ betowned,’ which is 
the literal rendering of a preg- 
nant Arabic word. He him- 
self would never admit that 
he had shorn his head to be in 
the townish mode. When I 
taxed him with it he replied, 
“By Allah! my tiffa had 
grown old and slightly in- 
habited.’’ He took the hint, 
however, for a few weeks later 
his head was covered with 
the embryonic sproutings of a 
promising new coiffure. 

We decided to spend the 
mid-day by the wells, and to 
cover the first stage of our 
journey into the hills during 
the cool of the evening. 

The wells lay in the broad 
shingly bed of Khor Sebat, 
where it emerges from its 
passage through the hills and 
splits into a number of small 
channels, forming a diminu- 
tive delta of its own. From 
the slightly higher level of the 
camp we looked out over the 
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coastal plain, covered with low 
thorn and scrub, to the distant 
glint of the sea. Scores of 
little water-courses meandered, 
gcross this plain, their track 
easily discernible through the 
scrub. The broad vale of the 
Sebat was carpeted with a fine 
pale grass across which herds 
of ariel, the big Soemmering’s 
gazelle, drifted slowly like cloud 
shadows. Ahead of us the 
valley narrowed, and as we 
rode through the afternoon the 
towering heights closed in on 
us till we were in deep shadow. 
Clumps of tamarisk and stunted 
thorn grew in the narrow cor- 
ridors on either side of the 
khor bed. From time to time 
a brown streak showed where 
gazelle, singly and in pairs, 
were slipping away from our 
approach. Steep gorges ran 


up into the mountains on 


either hand. Through high, 
narrow entrances we caught 
glimpses of gigantic amphi- 
theatres, their precipitous sides 
ending in rocky crags hundreds 
of feet above. 

We had been riding in silence 
for some time when Gobal 
reined in his camel and asked 
if we would like to visit the 
Captain’s bed. I heard my 
wife gasp at this immodest 
suggestion, but it turned out to 
be no more than a reference to 
an incident of the year before. 
A British officer, who had 
come to the hills for ibex, had 
left his camp-bed in my house. 
The messenger, sent out post- 
haste, did not find him till 
the following morning, so he 
had perforce spent the first 
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night of his trip on a pile of 
grass. 

We said we were all eager- 
ness to see the Captain’s bed, 
and were proudly led to a 
heap of mouldering vegetation 
under an acacia. 

Such trivial happenings are 
the milestones in the lives 
of the unsophisticated. That 
place, which has a perfectly 
good name of its own, is 
now known as the-place-of-the- 
Captain’s - couch - of - grass. 
Time, as often as not, is 
measured in the same simple 
manner. So-and-so’s son was 
born in the year of the cattle 
plague: his father died in the 
year of the great drought. 

That evening we drew Gobal 
into story-telling. My wife 
had not heard at first-hand the 
legend of the Waab. I threw 
a fly over Gobal. ‘TI notice,’ 
I said, “ that nobody has yet 
won the hundred pound re- 
ward.’’ The old man chuckled. 
‘*You mean for the Waab. 
Perhaps Her Excellency the 
Lady has not heard of him.” 
He turned towards her. 

“The Waab,” said Gobal, 
“is a great creature in the 
form of the son of man. His 
body is covered with thick 
red hair. He speaks all the 
languages of the world. And, 
mark you, he has no joints. 
He is withal a wily beast. 
One way only is there to 
catch him. Remember, I say 
he has no joints. If you ask 
me how he is to be caught I 
say he has a great love of 
scratching his back and shoul- 
ders. Take, then, the trunk 

28 
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of a small tree, saw it three 
parts through, and set it up 
firmly in the ground. The 
Waab, seeing the scratching- 
post of his dreams, is filled 
with joy. He leans his shoul- 
der against it. He is in an 
ecstasy. The trunk snaps, and 
he is prostrated. He cannot 
rise. Did I not say he has no 
joints ? He screams for mercy 
in every tongue spoken by the 
sons of men. But he is evil: 
he must die.”’ 

The existence of the Waab 
is believed implicitly, except, 
I think, by Gobal. It is the 
bogey with which mothers scare 
their children. I never met a 
man who could claim to have 
seen a living specimen. A 
man there was who had seen 
one dead, but he was not a 
person of great intelligence, 
and his account was too con- 
fused to be of value. A 
generous reward has _ been 
offered to anyone who can 
produce a Waab, alive or dead. 
It has never been won. 

I know of no explanation of 
this more than legend. The 
largest monkey in the hills is 
the dog-faced baboon, but in 
no respect whatever does he 
fill the bill: all his joints are 
in particularly good working 
order. 

*¢ And what of the Hanish ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“ Ah, the Hanish. So you 
have heard of him. He, too, 
is a cunning beast. The Hanish 
is a great snake and he moves 
swiftly over the grass in open 
places. If you ask me what is 
notable about the Hanish, I 
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say that his mouth is full of 
jewels. When he feeds he 
spits them out upon the grass, 
But if anyone draws near 
while he is feeding he quickly 
snaps up the jewels and makes 
off. No man has ever taken 
them from him. If you ask 
me, I suppose it might be 
done if a man, mounted on the 
swiftest horse in the world, 
were to dash in with his lance 
and snatch the jewels away— 
and the Hanish doesn’t notice,” 
Is it possible that some 
species of snake has a trick 
of blowing bubbles or emitting 
drops of saliva before feeding ? 
To test his knowledge of the 
legends of another. tribe, I 
asked him if he knew of the 
Boh bird. Gobal rose at once. 
“The Boh bird,’ he said, 
“has no place in the stories 
of our tribe. It is an wun- 
pleasing tale. The Boh bird 
lives in the country of the 
Hadendowa. Did I not say it 
is an unpleasing story ? It has 
two breasts like a woman’s. 
The one is full of milk, the 
other of poison. The Boh 
bird keeps the milk for its 
own young, but it must seek 
relief for the other breast. 
So it flies ever over the tents 
of men, and when it hears the 
crying of a human child it 
alights and gives it the breast 
of poison. But the Boh bird 
abhors fire, and that, if you 
ask me, I say is the reason why 
you will always see a fire kept 
burning day and night at the 
door of a tent where there is 
a@ new-born child.” 
The next morning we thrust 
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still farther into the heart of 
the hills. We had seen no 
human beings since we left 
the wells at Gadreineit, but 
about noon we caught sight of 
a Fuzzy coming towards us 
down the gorge, picking his 
way between the boulders, 
sword slung over one shoulder 
and spear carried at the trail. 
Giving us greeting as we trotted 
past in single file, he seemed 
to be making on down the 
valley, but as he came abreast 
of Gobal he turned, and we 
witnessed a pretty little frag- 
ment of Oriental feudalism. 
Gobal did not for an instant 
rein in, but trotted on along 
the narrow path, while the 
man loped alongside in the 
rough. The rider let the runner 
do all the talking. A few short 
questions from Gobal, who 
scarcely seemed to listen to the 
answers, given at great length 
and with no little difficulty as 
the runner zigzagged among 
the rocks and bushes. 

He was a messenger sent 
out from a small section of 
the tribe lying encamped a 
few miles farther up the valley, 
and had come to offer us the 
sheikh’s hospitality for the 
night. Gobal neither accepted 
nor refused. The man dropped 
into a walk and fell behind. 

A few minutes later the bark 
of a dog came echoing down the 
gorge, a startlingly homely 
sound in such a place. The 
Arabs say that if you see a 
dog, a donkey or a woman you 
may be sure you are near the 
dwellings of men. 

High up above our heads, 
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among the crags and along the 
steep hillside, herds of goats 
were making their way down- 
wards towards the camp, the 
noise of their bleating flung 
backwards and forwards across 
the gorge. Behind them saun- 
tered the goatherd, moving 
with easy poise where a normal 
mortal would be clinging with 
his eyelids, either arm crooked 
over the spear carried behind 
his shoulder blades. 

Rounding a corner we came 
in sight of the encampment 
lying at the base of an over- 
hanging cliff at the point where 
another and larger khor joined 
Sebat. As we made our appear- 
ance the sheikh left the en- 
closure and came to meet us, 
a stream of shabby mongrels 
racing after him till he had a 
pack of the noisy brutes at his 
heels. He turned and swung 
his stick at them. They gave 
one concerted how] of terror and 
streaked back to safety, but it 
was a full half-hour before they 
stopped their infernal yelping. 

We selected for our pitch 
@ level shelf of shingly ground 
at a little distance from the 
Arab tents and slightly above 
them. From our vantage- 
point we could look down on 
the peaceful evening activities 
below. Grouped in a semi- 
circle, the dwellings lay snugly 
ensconced in a curve of the 
cliff. In shape like an egg 
bisected lengthways, each fol- 
lowed the conventional con- 
struction of grass matting 
stretched over a light wooden 
framework and pegged down 
firmly all round. Entrance 
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was by a small opening at the 
lower end, from which the 
roof curved upwards to give a 
fair amount of head room at 
the far end. In front of the 
tents, and stretching to the 
base of the cliff on either side, 
ran a thorn zariba. 

Towards evening the air was 
filled with the sound of bleat- 
ing, as herds of goats streamed 
down from the slopes, con- 
verged at the zariba entrance 
and dispersed again for 
the evening milking. Fires 
twinkled in the dusk. As dark- 
ness came down the bleating 
died away, and the yapping 
curs slunk one by one into 
the shadows and lay down. 
The mountain silence was 
broken only by the murmur- 
ous sounds of a nomad camp 
settling down for the night. 
From high above came the first 
eerie howl of a hyena. 

During our talk with the 
sheikh we had gleaned some- 
thing of the ibex situation. 
It seemed that the likeliest 
plan was to follow Khor Sebat 
as far as Maiakwaieit, where we 
should find water, and make 
our first headquarters there. 

Throughout the next morn- 
ing the track grew rougher 
until it disappeared altogether 
in a welter of stones and 
boulders. We were soon forced 
to dismount and lead the 
camels. The khor wound up- 
wards in a succession of hair- 
pin bends, so that an hour’s 
stiff walking showed only half 
a mile of advance by the map. 

At long last we rounded a 
bend to find ourselves on a 
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broad sandy floor, studded with 
groves of tamarisk. The walls 
of the gorge fell back and Inet 
again a quarter of a mile 
ahead. This was Maiakwaicit 
and a perfect camping ground, 

It is a sound characteristic 
of mankind to make himself 
acquainted with the factor to 
which he owes his safety and 
wellbeing ; the instinct which 
leads him to a railway engine 
or on to a ship’s bridge. It 
was in response to this urge 
that we at once set off with 
Ahmedai to inspect the water- 
hole, leaving the boys to put 
up the tents. 

The pool lay high up in a 
narrow gully which twisted 
steeply into the mountain-side, 
As we scrambled over the 
succession of rocky falls, our 
voices echoed weirdly from 
the overhanging cliffs. We 
were in deep shadow, and the 
air struck cold and clammy. 

We came on the water-hole 
at the base of a twenty-foot 
fall; a still, dark pool. Tiny 
beetles skimmed over its black 
surface ; short-tailed rats ran 
silently along the rock ledges 
above it. In the ringing silence 
the place seemed uncanny. 
With a feeling of relief we 
worked our way down again, 
out of the icy gloom into the 
warm sunlight. 

On our return to camp we 
found a cheerful, stocky little 
man waiting to greet us. This 
was Idris, Ahmedai’s cousin, 
and his chief executive officer 
in the operations ahead. Un- 
like the normal run of slim, 
loosely knit Beni Amer, Idris 
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was a sturdy little fellow with 
wide square shoulders and 
pandy legs, brimful of fun and 
good-humour. 

His arrival completed our 
Council of War, so we settled 
ourselves then and there in 
the shade of a tamarisk and 
fell to work. 

The method of hunting ibex 
depends entirely on the time 
factor. There is no denying 
that he ought to be stalked, but 
in country such as this to do 
so demands almost unlimited 
leisure. It may mean days of 
hard climbing and patient wait- 
ing. At the most, we could 
spare only two half-days. In 
that time only the most un- 
believable good luck would 
bring even the chance of a 
shot. We must therefore face 


the facts and plan a drive. 


It was quickly settled that 
Idris should go off during the 
afternoon and round up a 
dozen or so of his fellow tribes- 
men, who were to spend that 
night with us and slip away in 
the early hours of the morning. 
Ahmedai and Idris fell to dis- 
cussing the direction of the 
drive and the likeliest position 
for the shoot. These points 
being agreed after much tracing 
of diagrams in the sand, fre- 
quently wiped out and begun 
again to a running accompani- 
ment of good-humoured chaff, 
Idris rose and left us. 

Towards sunset, as we sat 
and talked, Ahmedai pointed 
upwards and said quietly, 
“Tdris comes.” Among the 
crags two thousand feet above 
us @ number of black specks 
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were moving rapidly down- 
wards. In an incredibly short 
space of time they came into 
view again on the brow of the 
final slope which fell almost 
sheer for five hundred feet to 
the khor. As they caught 
sight of us, they waved a 
greeting, tucked their robes 
round their loins, slipped off 
their sandals, and, letting out 
a wild yell, raced hell for 
leather down that frightful 
slope, their heavy tiffas rising 
and falling at each bound. 
They arrived in a headlong 
rush and pressed round us, a 
sea of swarthy smiling faces, 
laughing and chattering like 
school children. Their laugh- 
ter and excitement were in- 
fectious, but we had to be up 
and doing long before daybreak. 
We gave them the hillmen’s 
good - night, ‘ May you lie 
softly,” and sent them off to 
forage for food from the cook 
while we turned in. 

The moon was still high in 
the sky, there was no hint of 
the dawn, and it was bitterly 
cold when the boy woke us 
with two steaming mugs of 
cocoa. Shivering, we crept 
into our clothes and collected 
the paraphernalia of rifles, am- 
munition, glasses, sausage rolls, 
and thermos. Ahmedai, faith- 
ful soul, was ready and waiting 
for us, looking pitiably cold 
and shrivelled in his khaki 
get-up. Gobal, his hunting 
days long since gone, was still 
asleep, wrapped snugly in his 
blanket. 

It was a long climb to the 
point chosen for the shoot. 
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Laboriously we breasted the 
slope down which the beaters 
had raced so light-heartedly 
the night before. Ahmedai led 
the way, stopping tactfully 
from time to time to allow 
us @ breather. Tackling the 
hillside ourselves, we could feel 
still greater admiration for the 
poise and sure-footedness of 
last night’s exhibition. Cov- 
ered with loose slippery shale, 
the slope was even more hazard- 
ous than it had looked from 
below. Small outcrops of 
weather-beaten rock gave foot 
and hand hold. In the crevices 
grew brown tufts of wiry grass, 
dry as tinder. Far below us, 
where the camp still slept in 
the moonlight, we could dis- 
tinguish the recumbent forms 
of Gobal and the servants, and, 
a little apart, the kneeling 
camels, their long necks 
stretched out along the ground. 
Above and below the camp 
the khor wound away through 
the hills like a valley on a 
plaster relief map. Gradually 
as we climbed, the giant peaks 
came into view around us. 
The Sebat valley opened out to 
our left, and far below a grey 
smudge marked the coastal 
plain. 

As the stars were paling, 
and the first puff of wind 
warned us of the dawn, we 
rounded a turn of the cliff and 
found ourselves on the edge of 
@ gigantic amphitheatre. From 
where we stood a promontory 
ran out into space, ending in a 
high rocky bluff. Crawling 
gingerly along its spine, we 
took up our position among 
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the rocks at the far eng, 
Ahmedai had chosen his plage 
well. To the west, and facing 
us, @ shallow gully ran yp 
from the bottom of the bowl 
round a shoulder of shale and 
broken rock to a slight dip on 
the skyline at the rim. Tp 
our left the gully fell away 
steeply into a deep cleft at 
the base of the promontory, 
On our right hand a stupendous 
cliff towered into the sky, its 
face seamed with narrow ledges 
and fissures. Behind us was 
the ridge, and beyond again 
the hillside up which we had 
just climbed—an almost per- 
fect field of fire in every 
direction. 

We settled ourselves as com- 
fortably as we might, for we 
had no idea how long we 
should have to wait. Slowly 
the moon went down behind 
the dip. A chilly grey light 
crept into the great circle of 
cliffs. After our climb the 
cold was intense. My wife 
quietly uncorked the thermos. 
Suddenly from far away, like 
voices from another world, 80 
faint that no echo came from 
the cliff face, we heard the 
sound of shouts. The thermos 
was quickly corked up again. 
I cocked an eye at Ahmedai 
lying at my side. He leant 
over and whispered, ‘ They 
are yet a great way off, but 
Allah is good.’’ In other words, 
the beaters had sighted ibex, 
and the hunt was on _ the 
move. 

This little flutter of thrill 
was followed by a long period 
of utter quiet. Nothing stirred 
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in the tremendous hollow. 
Gradually the highest peaks 
were tipped with gold, which 
crept slowly down their flanks 
till the far rim caught the 
light. 

At long last the shouts again, 
this time much nearer. With 
the glasses I scanned the 
ledges and crags. Suddenly 
I felt a slight pressure on my 
arm. My wife was gazing up 
at the dizzy heights of the 
cliff face. There in the deep 
shadow just below the crest 
something was moving: at 
that distance and with the 
naked eye it was only the 
faintest suggestion, but through 
the glasses I could just dis- 
tinguish the brown bodies of 
ibex—two females and their 
kids. 

It was good work to have 


forestalled the eagle - eyed 
Ahmedai. First honours to 
her. 


They were moving very 
slowly, stopping frequently to 
graze, and had evidently not 
been disturbed by the distant 
shouts. Presently they moved 
out into a patch of sunlight, 
and we could see them clearly 
till they passed into the shadows 
again and away out of sight. 

Once more the great stillness 
settled down, though now 
doubly charged with expect- 
ancy. I was beginning to feel 
anxious. It was nearly an 
hour since we had last heard 
the beaters. Had the ibex 
broken back? It was quite 
possible, for they do not like 
moving towards the rising sun. 

The tiny figure of a man 
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showed for an instant on the 
Skyline. ‘ Idris,” whispered 
Ahmedai. A few minutes later 
he crawled on to the bluff 
from behind, having apparently 
melted into thin air in the 
interval. He had been watch- 
ing the whole drive from his 
vantage -point on the crest, 
and had good news. The 
beaters were working well; the 
ibex—two of them—were mov- 
ing slowly towards us, and the 
men were not hurrying them. 
This was encouraging. It is a 
common fault among beaters 
to let excitement run away 
with discretion. When this 
happens they begin to hustle 
the quarry and he will almost 
invariably break back. 

My eyes were now fixed on 
the dip ahead. What was 
that ? Surely something which 
had not been there when I 
last looked. Two infinitesi- 
mally small curved tips break- 
ing the skyline. The others 
spotted them almost at once. 
Gradually the full sweep of 
the horns came into view, and 
then the beast himself. For a 
moment he stood full and 
square on the summit, looking 
back—an unforgettable picture. 

It was difficult even with 
the glasses to estimate his 
size. It was clear he did not 
carry a big head—certainly not 
the coveted forty inches. A 
moment later he was joined 
by another and smaller male. 
Simultaneously a beater, out 
of sight behind them, gave 
tongue in a spasm of quite 
unnecessary zeal. I heard 
Ahmedai click his tongue. 
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Both animals were thoroughly 
startled, and began to trot 
quickly down the gully, mo- 
mentarily out of sight behind 
the shoulder of rock. We 
could hear the pebbles rattling 
into the depths. Like a flash 
they rounded the corner and 
cantered across the slope to- 
wards our left, the larger animal 
leading. It was a long shot 
and they were moving fast 
and awkwardly, bounding from 
rock to rock. But it was the 
moment for action. Ahmedai 
spoke softly and urgently, 
“Give him a round to make 
his heart stand still.”” I gave 
him a round. The bullet sent 
up @ spurt of dust between his 
feet—but his heart did not 
stand still. Far from it. Like 
lightning he sprang across the 
gully and into dead ground on 
the flank of the ridge. ~While 
the echo was still rumbling 
round the cliffs I was out of 
the bluff and doubling round 
to the side. There he stood, 
in easy range, trying to decide 
where the danger lay. As I 
fired he seemed to lean forward 
against the hillside. Then 
slowly the head rolled over, 
and he slid gently down the 
slope. 

I was vaguely conscious of 
his companion bounding in 
terror over the ridge and out 
of sight. But my attention 
was wholly taken up with the 
astonishing change in the amphi- 
theatre. The slopes and rocks, 
which a moment before had 
shown no sign of human pres- 
ence, were alive with cheer- 
ing Fuzzies—an avalanche of 
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leaping, yodelling 
maniacs. 

They pressed round us, shak- 
ing hands excitedly with my 
wife, Ahmedai, myself, and 
each other in a delirious out- 
burst of sheer unrestrained 
delight. 

We hurried down the slope 
to where the ibex had come 
to rest against a rock, and I 
ran the tape over the knobbed 
horns. Thirty-six inches, but 
what matter? The biggest 
heads must be left to those 
with time to pick and choose. 

Our return to camp was 
little short of a triumphal 
procession. In the darkness 
of the early morning we had 
come up by a roundabout way, 
but it was now nearly noon 
and the sun had driven the 
shadows from the lowest depths 
of the hollow. Ahmedai led 
the way home by the direct 
route which lay down the 
gully. Behind us came Idris, 
a bubbling volcano of en- 
thusiasm, while the beaters 
brought up the rear, dragging 
the heavy body between them. 

Where the gully broke away 
from the floor of the amphi- 
theatre it contracted to a deep 
crevice blocked by gigantic 
boulders and stunted trees. 
The path, such as it was, ran 
along a narrow ledge of slip- 
pery rock high up on the side, 
twisting round giddy corners 
and descending at a _hair- 
raising angle. To quote 
Ahmedai, it was a place to 
make the heart stand still. 

With some misgiving we 
began to feel our way along it. 


laughing, 
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We must have shown that we 
were feeling a little uncom- 
fortable, for presently four 
Fuzzies pressed past me, hoisted 
my wife willy-nilly on to their 
shoulders, and swung away 
with her down that awful 
path at breakneck speed. She 
told me afterwards that the 
stench of melted fat from their 
tiffas was Overpowering, but 
that she felt safe as houses. 
For myself, I shall never forget 
the sight of her floating away 
pelow me couched in clouds of 
frizzy black hair. 

That afternoon the clouds 
came down over the hills, 
heavy white masses that rolled 
and curved slowly downwards, 
blotting out everything, till 
they hung suspended a few 
feet above the valley floor. 
Then, just as slowly, they 
began to lift again, leaving 
wisps and bunches of white 
among the crags. We decided 
to follow them upwards and 
explore the country on the far 
side of the khor, taking only 
the glasses with us. 

Choosing a route which 
promised an easy ascent, 
through a small valley run- 
ning up to a high hill pass, 
we gained the top as the sun 
was dropping behind the west- 
ern peaks. The clouds had 
lifted clear of the hills. Every 
crag and summit was bathed 
in the soft evening light. A 
little way up the mountain- 
side, above the pass, we found 
a nook in a black pool of shadow 
under the rocks, and sat down 
to watch the colours changing 
on the slopes and cliffs around 
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us. We did not talk, but sat 
still as stone, with the glasses 
handy. 

Presently our silence was 
rewarded. Round the shoulder 
of hill across the pass came a 
small party of ibex, females 
and young. 

First an elderly female, 
obviously the self - appointed 
guardian, leapt with startling 
suddenness on to a point of 
rock, and stood gazing in- 
quisitively into the dip between 
us. She seemed to be satisfied, 
for with a backward glance 
which clearly said, ‘‘ Come 
along, my dears! All’s well!’ 
she dropped lightly down on to 
the sloping screes. One by 
one her charges followed, stop- 
ping for an instant as they 
rounded the rock. Hardly 
daring to breathe, and frozen 
to stillness in the shadow, we 
watched them come down the 
far side, across the path and 
up the near side. For a 
moment I thought they must 
walk right on top of us. Surely 
they had seen us. The elders 
had lifted their heads and 
were now looking straight into 
our hiding-place, while the kids 
were playing on the rocks 
within a few yards. 

There are few experiences so 
fascinating as being at inti- 
mately close quarters with very 
wild, and yet unsuspecting, 
creatures. Here was a family 
party of perhaps the shyest 
animals in the world out for 
their evening stroll, and here 
were we breathlessly watching 
every detail—the stunted, al- 
most smooth and rather ludic- 
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rous horns of the nannies, their 
sleek, grey-brown flanks and 
neat fetlocks, and the short 
pert faces of their offspring. 
These, like the young of all 
hoofed creatures, frisked on 
legs that seemed far too long 
and thick for their tiny bodies, 
but for all that their sureness 
of foot was miraculous. 

I noticed a little trick which 
was new to me. Whenever a 
kid wandered too far away, 
the mother recalled it with a 
sharp, shrill whistle, a sibilant 
hiss through the front teeth. 
The kid answered at once with 
the same sound and bounded 
back to her. This piece of 
nursery discipline was con- 
stantly repeated, and each time 
the response from the kid was 
instantaneous. At last they 
passed out of sight. The sun 
had gone from the hills and 
it was growing chilly. In the 
short half-light we dropped 
down to the khor. 

Early the following morning 
we struck camp and moved on 
from Maiakwaieit, stopping 
again for the mid-day halt at 
a large encampment farther 
up the valley. Here we had 
further news of ibex. The 
village goatherds had seen them 
in the tangle of hills on either 
side of a deep gorge which 
joined the khor near-by. 

Time was getting short and 
the beaters had come with us, 
80 we made hurried plans for 
an evening drive. 

Our objective this time was 
@ narrow ridge at the far end 
of the gorge where it split into 
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two forks, ending abruptly in 
a wall of cliff. The ridge wag 
just visible from the camp, 
looking almost impossibly re. 
mote. Seeing that it would 
take us some time to get into 
position, we left early in the 
afternoon with Ahmedai and 
Idris. Meanwhile the beaters 
struck away to the south to 
make a detour round the 
mountains. 

We had barely left camp 
and entered the gorge when 
the unexpected happened. As 
we scrambled upwards over 
boulders and loose rock, with 
no thought of seeing ibex for 
another couple of hours, a 
sudden intuition prompted me 
to glance up at the cliff above 
us. There, within easy range, 
stern on to us and still un- 
aware of our presence, stood 
the ibex of one’s dreams. His 
hide was almost black, em- 
phasising the snowy whiteness 
of his fetlocks. The gigantic 
horns swept upwards from the 
wide brow, up and over till 
the final curl almost touched 
his back. For one breathless 
moment I gazed at him, and 
then came the sickening realisa- 
tion that my rifle was with 
Idris fifty yards to the rear. 

My wife and Ahmedai had 
instantly taken in the situa- 
tion and were standing motion- 
less as statues. As urgently 
as I dared, I signalled to Idris 
to join us. There was plenty 
of rock cover for him. The 
Arab “Come here” signal is 
made with the arm stretched 
out, palm down, the fingers 
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crooked quickly downwards and 
inwards. Idris, who had not 
seen the ibex, mistook the 
signal for an order to lie down. 
At that distance it was a 
natural mistake, but it spelt 
our undoing. My heart sank 
as I saw him drop, quick as 
thought, behind a boulder. 
Very slowly the fuzzy head 
came up again. As his eyes 
came level with the top I 
made the signal once more, 
slowly and deliberately. There 
should be no misunderstanding 
this time. But it was too late. 
The beast turned and saw us. 
In one gigantic leap he was 
out of sight. So sudden was 
his disappearance that I al- 
most thought I had been the 
victim of a hallucination, till 
I saw the look on Ahmedai’s 
face. It was a heart-breaking 
moment, but the fault was 
entirely mine. I had been 
caught completely unprepared. 

It was a chastened and silent 
little party that clambered 
on up the gorge, Ahmedai 
wagging his head morosely and 
Idris on the verge of tears. 
If only for his sake, I deter- 
mined that we must not come 
back empty-handed. 

Another hour of climbing 
brought us to the fork where 
the gorge divided, its two 
arms running on for a short 
distance till they petered out 
at the foot of a great bastion 
of cliff and scree. Straight 
ahead was the ridge, its long 
jagged crest some five hundred 
feet above us, a precipitous 
goat path twisting up its flank. 
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At the top the path ran a 
few feet below the knife-like 
crest. The ibex would be 
coming from the south, where 
the wall of the gorge came. 
down in a steep fall of broken 
rock. Standing on the path, 
with my rifle pushed out over 
the crest, I was on the exact 
counterpart of a fire-step, exs 
cept that in place of the 
trench and No Man’s Land 
there was a sheer drop of 
several hundred feet. The 
muzzle of the rifle was hanging 
over space. 

We had not long to wait. 
Scarcely had we taken our 
stance when we heard the first 
shouts of the beaters. A few 
minutes of tense silence and 
then, ‘‘Here they come!” 
whispered Ahmedai; ‘‘ by Allah! 
they are frightened.” 

Three beasts had come over 
the skyline ahead. It was 
obvious that they had already 
been badly startled, for they 
cantered some distance along 
the crest before striking down- 
wards into the gorge. This 
took them for the moment 
even farther out of range, but 
gave me a chance to weigh up 
their worth ; a fair-sized head 
leading, the other two only 
moderate. 

There was more than a 8us- 
picion of hustle about the 
whole proceeding, though I had 
to admit that the beaters were 
right. The afternoon was wear- 
ing on, and it would soon be 
twilight. The trio presented a 

magnificent sight as they strung 
out into line, but it was a sight 
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that filled me with misgiving. 
Had they been hurried too 
much? For a moment, indeed, 
it seemed that they would 
break away. 

They were now taking a 
slanting course down the slope 
and away to our left. If they 
held on this line it would 
carry them out over the edge 
of the hollow. But our luck 
was in. As they reached the 
foot of the slope they paused 
for a moment of uncertainty, 
turned back towards us and 
trotted quickly down the gully 
between the ridge and the 
far slope. From our giddy 
perch we watched them till 
they were almost below us, the 
largest animal still leading. 
He presented an odd target 
from above. I took careful 
aim and fired. He stopped 
dead in his stride and slowly 
crumpled. So close was the 
animal next in line that he 
bounded clean over the huddled 
body before swerving away up 
the slope. The third turned 
with him, and together they 
stormed up the hillside, slap 
through the line of beaters, 
who, as yesterday, had erupted 
from the bare landscape in 
@ pandemonium of yelling 
madmen. 

Once again I was struck by 
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the peaceful, almost dreamy, 
way in which ibex react to g 
fatal shot. From a_ beast 
which is all taut spring and 
sinew one might expect a wild 
leap, a sprawling collapse and 
death flurry. It is almost g 
relief to see no more than g 
sleepy folding of the limbs. 

The beaters had gathered 
round him long before we 
reached them; some bending 
down and running their fingers 
over the horns or stroking the 
smooth hide; others waving 
excitedly to us as we hurried 
down from the ridge. As I 
knelt down with the tape I 
knew he was a little short of 
the forty inches. In point of 
fact he measured thirty-eight ; 
but the horns were beauti- 
fully formed—heavily knobbed, 
strong and thick, perfectly 
curved, and unblemished. 

Idris was a new man. The 
smile was back on his face 
again, his bitter mortification 
all forgotten. 

In a very different frame of 
mind we swung back to camp. 
Like the ungodly, we had 
sucked no small advantage 
from these frowning hills. To- 
morrow we would turn our 
faces to the rich uplands and 
shady coombes of the Kudu 
country. 














THe Captain, Owner, and 
Navigator lay face downwards 
on the sun-drenched deck in 
front of the binnacle. He was 
a huge, piratical figure of a 
man, all of sixteen stone in 
weight, clad in grey flannel 
trousers, belt-knife, and brown 
seaman’s blouse, but just now 
his black - bearded face was 
buried in his arms, and the 
only sign he gave of interest 
in ships and the sea was an 
intermittent groan. 

Beside him, propped on 
the weather bulwark, perched 
Ferris, one of the last of the 
Brixham skippers. The mere 
mention of dying Brixham— 
30 trawlers now, where 400 lay 
before the war—of the wreck- 
strewn Channel that tears the 
nets to pieces, of names of 
ships like Compare, Seaplane, 
T.H.E., and those of a dozen 
different lights and sights be- 
tween the Lizard and the Start, 
brings to my mind the picture 
of a short, round-faced, blue- 
clad man, perched immovably 
on a bulwark, who puffed at 
a short pipe, whose cloth cap 
was reversed like a motor- 
cyclist’s, whose folded arms 
were so full of muscle that they 
resembled the flippers of a seal, 
and whose sad mouth and 
dogged, unquiet eyes gave the 
impression that he was tired 
of the sea’s injustice. Ferris 
had served through the war as 
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a tug skipper, and, having 
seen the savings of fifteen 
years swallowed up in an effort 
to keep Brixham alive (he had 
put the lot into a syndicate 
for improving the harbour), he 
was still fishing for more. He 
had come without loss of ship 
or gear through the ninety-mile 
gale — Black Christmas, they 
called it—that destroyed six 
of Brixham’s fleet. And he 
told us himself that he had 
once admitted in public that 
he was “a better judge of 
undies than he was of hats.” 
Apparently he had rejoiced all 
Brixham and terrified himself 
by this remark, made in em- 
barrassed refusal to judge a 
hat parade at a regatta-day 
féte. His explanation, when 
run to ground, was that he had 
lately been sent by his wife to 
buy clothing for his small 
daughter and that the incident 
was still fresh in his mind. 

Ferris had joined us the 
previous day for our voyage to 
Norway, fishing being slack in 
Brixham until the autumn. 
And now we were beating out 
of Falmouth into a southerly 
wind, and had yet two or three 
miles to go on the port tack 
before changing course up- 
Channel. 

My own thoughts, as I tried 
to hold the big ex-trawler 
steady against the kick of 
the seas, were rather mixed, 
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Strictly speaking, I should not 
have been there. I owed my 
berth to a mad moment and 
the kindness of a famous yacht 
club. But a game leg was 
a disadvantage in helping to 
work a hundred-ton converted 
trawler to Norway. So I was 
determined not to let the owner 
down, and at the same time 
nursed a secret ambition to 
show up not too badly in the 
opinion of Ferris, whose judg- 
ment I regarded as final. 

At the moment, I was feeling 
pretty pleased with myself. 
It was pleasant to lounge at 
the wheel in the warm wind, 
feet braced againt the leaning 
deck, and watch the card dip 
in the binnacle and the sunlit 
spume crash away from the 
ship’s bows. But any dawning 
suspicion that I might have 
to take charge of the owner’s 
ship for him, whom an hour’s 
sailing had made so wretchedly 
ill, was soon given a rude shock. 

Suddenly the owner, who 
I thought had lost interest in 
the proceedings, raised his head 
and looked intently aloft. He 
got to his feet and began to 
stagger forward, but the effort 
sent him to the lee bulwark, 
where he hung for some minutes 
in an agony of sickness. 
Presently he moved forward 
again until he reached the 
main rigging, and, to my 
amazement, pulled himself on 
to the bulwark and started up 
the ratlines. It was only then 
that I saw that the clew of 
the main topsail, which is long 
and narrow, had fouled the 
big blocks of the throat 
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halliards, so that the sail dig 
not set properly and was losing 
much of its wind. The owner 
had gone up to clear it. This 
was @ somewhat unnecessary 
task, in view of the fact that 
the Manacles were close ahead, 
and consequently we should 
soon be on the other tack. As 
@ gesture, however, it was 
magnificent. 

Ferris and I watched him 
as he moved slowly upwards, 
Twice he was seized with nausea, 
and hung there blindly till the 
fit had passed. At length he 
reached the sail, and I saw him 
pulling at it, but the wind 
flattened it hard against the 
blocks and it would not budge. 

The only way of freeing it 
was to luff ship and get the 
wind on the reverse side of 
the sail for a moment so that it 
would shake itself clear. 

The owner shouted something 
to this effect, but I did not hear 
what he said. Perhaps he did 
not shout very loudly. Perhaps 
I was too astonished at his 
exhibition of stark courage to 
realise what I had to do. The 
net result, however, was that I 
did nothing. 

There was a moment’s stale- 
mate, in which the ship con- 
tinued on her course, and I 
watched the big figure clinging 
with one arm to the ratlines 
and plucking doggedly with 
the other at the pitiless sail— 
pitiless because of my stupidity. 
Then came a roar from aloft. 

“ Luff, blast you! Can’t you 
hear an order ? ”’ 

I spun the wheel—too hard. 
The sail blew clear, but the 
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ship’s head swung right up 
into the wind and a moment 
later we lay ‘ in irons,’ drifting, 
every sail in the ship slatting 
and banging like a mad thing. 

Slowly the owner came down 
the rigging, lurched aft and 
took the wheel from me, 
motioning me forward without 
a word. I went to the fore- 
sheet and braced it over till 
we had paid off on our proper 
course. Then I went below. 
The last things I saw were a 
blown wisp of smoke from 
Ferris’s pipe, and his face 
behind it—completely devoid 
of expression ! 

Lunch, in the trawler’s enor- 
mous cabin, was always a 
pleasant affair. Of the four of 
us in the afterguard, Phillips 
had tales to tell of a yawl in 
the South Seas, Picton of 
cruises of past summers, while 
I would murmur occasionally 
of Dartmouth, and the owner, 
in the intervals between adverse 
comment on ex-naval officers 
in sailing craft, would give us 
lurid accounts of how he lost 
his last ship! But that day 
I added little to the conversa- 
tion. The incident of the 
morning lay on my mind, and 
I felt that both the owner and 
Ferris (whose opinion I valued 
more) must regard me as a 
complete fool. That bellow 
from aloft, though voicing 
mainly the anguish of a sick 
man, I took as an index of my 
own incompetence. 

During the afternoon our 
cook appeared on deck, armed 
with hand-lines, and purported 
to teach the second Brixham 
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hand, Bill Adams, how to catch 
mackerel, I suppose he con- 
cluded that Bill, being a 
trawlerman, knew nothing of 
this mystery. They caught a 
dozen before a school of por- 
poises put an end to their 
fishing. 

That night I shared with 
Phillips the first watch—by 
far the pleasantest one, in my 
opinion, and tonight peculiarly 
satisfying. The wind had died, 
and the thump of the engine 
came up through the open 
hatch. Supper over, the watch 
below lingered on deck, talking 
gently and watching the sun 
sink behind the Dodman and 
the porpoises show black in 
the red-gold swells. I went 
below at midnight at peace 
with the world, having almost 
forgotten my mistake of the 
morning, and slept like a hound. 

I was woken earlier than I 
expected by the sound of voices. 
The cabin that I shared with 
Picton opened into the saloon, 
but all was quiet there and 
Picton himself asleep. The 
voices seemed very near my 
head, and soon I recognised 
the soft Devon accents of 
Ferris and Adams, who had 
cots beside the chain locker 
in the fo’e’sle, which was im- 
mediately forward of my cabin 
bulkhead. Ferris was holding 
forth, and the younger man 
agreeing— 

‘‘Our owner, ’e’s @ proper 
’ard case! ’E lost un’s last 
ship, they say.” 

‘‘ Hiss, fay.” 

“oR ’ad un’s wife abooard, 
tu! I ‘eared tell they wur 
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took off be a Dutch vessel.” 
(Ferris seems to know most 
things that happen at sea 
within a thousand miles of 
Brixham!) ‘ Well, boy, ’e’s 
lost one ship. ’E won’t luze 
this one—not with you and 
me to sail un, ’e won’t! Syd 
Ferris may be old, but ’e idn’ 
old enough fur a pocketfu’ 0’ 
shrimps and a mouthfu’ o’ 
gurnetts,' nor yet to be taken 
back to Brix’um in no Dutch 
vessels.” Ferris spat richly 
intothechainlocker. ‘“ ’Course, 
where ’tis tu, ’e don’t really 
know ’ow to ’andle these ships. 
’?Ain’t never sailed in one avore, 
ave ’e?”’ 

“No, I don’t reckon ’e 
’ave !” 

*¢ An’, course, where ’tis tu, 
these other little men, they 
don’t know much about it 
either. Except Mr Phillips— 
’e’s seen blue water - 

‘¢ Ah, ’e’s all right.”’ 

“ Tisn’t a question of bein’ 
all right, boy,’”’ said Ferris, 
suddenly cantankerous; ‘“ Mr 
Picton and Mr B. are all right, 
we know. Where it is, they 
’av’m got the experience, not 
like you and me. You need 
experience to handle these 
vessels.”’ 

I heard Ferris’s cot creak, 
his feet on the fo’c’sle floor, 
and a moment later the clank 
of a bucket. They were evi- 
dently turning out to relieve 
the morning watch. 

“Yes, boy, experience,’ 
Ferris wound up, in the tone 
of a hanging judge. ‘“ Ex- 
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perience! That’s where "tig 


tu!” 

My memories of the previous 
morning came back more pain- 
fully than ever, and I turned 
out to breakfast in rather 
bad temper. More than ever 
was I determined to show 
Ferris and the owner that I 
could at times be of use, in 
spite of my naval beginnings ! 

We sauntered up the Channel, 
mostly in light airs save for 
a fresh following breeze by 
Dungeness, in which I contrived 
a tricky piece of steering, clinging 
precariously to the set course, 
with the booms lifting omin- 
ously. A gybe at that moment 
would rather have spoilt our 


' chances of getting to Norway. 


I wrote in my diary that 
evening that the owner ran 
the patent log out and that the 
entire crew gathered aft to 
watch its little brass wheel go 
round! I also wrote during 
the two succeeding days that 
Gris Nez was shrouded in 
mist as we passed through 
Dover Strait; that we hailed 
a French crabber, but could not 
make them understand—they 
had a kind of sheep-dog with 
them that barked cheerfully 
at us in a proper national 
spirit till one of them threw 
a broom at it; of the droning 
Berlin air-mail that crawled 
far above us in the lonely 
dawn, and of how cold and 
unpoetic ‘‘a grey mist on the 
sea’s face and a grey dawn 
breaking ’”’ can be when there 
are still two hours of your 





1 The Brixham equivalent for Davy Jones’s Locker. 
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your breakfast; how, in a 
still afternoon, a sudden cry 
of “All hands on deck!” 
prought me tumbling up to 
fnd a spare foresail in flames ; 
fortunately we soon put it out, 
and smoking on deck in hot 
weather was thereafter taboo ; 
how, at midnight, we passed 
within a hundred yards of the 
North Hinder lightship, and 
for the next hour had our sails 
whitened every few seconds by 
the great beam from its dioptric 
lenses ; and how, on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, we 
painted our dinghies with in- 
fnite care in three colours, 
not forgetting to put double 
bands on the oar-blades ! 

In the dog-watches, that day, 
the cook appeared on deck and 
began conjuring with a piece of 
knotted string for our benefit. 

This incited Ferris to produce 
our heavy sledge-hammer and 
prove the cook’s inferiority. 
The head of the hammer weighs 
about fourteen pounds, and the 
shaft is a yard long. Ferris 
laid it on the deck, grasped the 
extreme end of the shaft, and 
rose slowly to his feet, lifting 
the hammer at arm’s length, 
the shaft horizontal. 

Phillips followed suit, though 
more slowly; so did Bill 
Adams. But Picton, myself, 
and the cook could barely 
wrench the head clear of the 
deck. 

The cook then proceeded to 
show us some fearful con- 
tortions, which he said he had 
learnt in China; but Bill 
Adams capped his performance 
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with a double somersault. Both 
these tours de force produced 
much applause and no com- 
petitors. The row brought the 
owner on deck, and the gym- 
nasts repeated their show. So 
far the honours were all with 
the fo’e’sle. 

This could not be allowed. 
I remembered a trick I used 
to do at Dartmouth, one which 
depends mainly on the muscles 
of the shoulder and upper arm. 
I looked round for a suitable 
arena. 

It so happened that a tackle 
had fouled, high up on the 
mizzen. It was a relatively 
unimportant piece of gear, used 
for hoisting the dinghy, and 
it had not been cleared at the 
time, as the younger and keener 
members of the crew had been 
below, and it was a job that 
distinctly demanded a volun- 
teer. If I could clear it in 
good style, I saw a chance to 
vindicate ‘ wardroom’ honour 
and to regain a little of my 
tottering self-respect. 

I peeled off my sweater, 
stepped to the rigging, and 
swung myself hand over hand 
up one of the inch-thick wire 
shrouds to the point, forty 
feet above the deck, where it 
joined the mast. There was 
eight feet of smooth mast to 
negotiate after that, but with 
rubber-soled shoes it was not 
so difficult, and I edged up, 
cleared the tackle, gained the 
shroud once more, and came 
down hand under hand, keeping 
my body clear of the wire, and 
feet together for the sake of 
effect. 
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There was silence as I reached 
the deck. Then Ferris knocked 
out his pipe and looked at me 
with something like a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Well, well, Mr B.,” he 
said soothingly, “you on’y 
weigh about six stone!” 

“One pound under eleven, 
and be hanged to you, Ferris,”’ 
I replied. ‘Go and do it 
yourself ! ”’ 

“No, Mr B., I’m too old 
for them sort o’ things, I am. 
I could do that when I was a 
young man. Our masthead 
light blowed out once in the 
middle of a gale o’ wind, and 
the halliard had fouled, and 
they told me—they did—(I 
was only a nipper then)—they 
told me I could go up if I 
liked and set it free, they did. 
They wasn’t going up. They’d 
sooner stay on deck and wait 
for a steamer to run into ’um. 
I went up and set it free, I did ; 
though we was hove-tu at 
the time, and rolling—my dear 
soul, I thought we was going 
right over. But still I thought 
‘as soon one way as t’other.’ 
But I was too young then 
to worry over a pocketfu’ o’ 
shrimps an’ a mouthfu’ 0’ 
gurnetts! Syd Ferris is gettin’ 
old, now —that’s where ’tis 
tu!” 

Ferris stumped forward, 
followed by our laughter. A 
grand man, Ferris! To listen 
to him always does me good, 
and when the owner com- 
plimented me on my effort, I 
felt that at last my stock was 
going up. 

Phillips and I had the middle 
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watch that night, and when [| 
turned in at 8 P.M., to got 
some sleep beforehand, the 
ship was moving in a calm 80a, 
every rag set. 

My sleep was a disturbed 
one, a8 it usually is when J 
have the middle watch. The 
expectancy of having to tum 
out survives in my subcon- 
scious mind and lightens my 
slumbers., But tonight, in place 
of the steady hiss and trickle 
of the water on the other side 
of the ship’s inch-and-a-half oak 
skin, there grew a multitude of 
noises that broke dimly into 
my brain. 

I woke abruptly in the glow 
of a hurricane lamp, and saw 
Bill Adams balancing a mug 
of tea. The cabin was steeply 
aslant, the timbers complain- 
ing, and a long roar of water 
outside, ending with a thump 


and shudder, told plainly 
enough that the ship was 
moving pretty fast. ‘ Much 


wind, Bill?’’ I asked as I 
pulled on boots, blouse, and 
oilskins, and sipped the wel- 
come tea he had brought. 

‘Blowing pretty hard. We 
was going eleven knots when 
I come down. We've still got 
the tow foresail and big jib 
set.’”’ 

‘“‘ Does the owner know ? ”’ 

“Yes. We’re going to get 
them off now. Only he said 
to wait till you and Mr Phillips 
was on deck.”’ 

There was a silvery splash 
of moonlight on the companion 
steps, and I saw Ferris’s face 
framed in the square of the 
hatch as he stood at the 
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wheel, wearing that strained 
yet calm expression which was 
typical of him when he was at 
work. It was not his watch, 
put he seemed always to be 
on deck when anything had 
to be done. Outside, all was 
prightness and turmoil. The 
ship lay over steeply on the 
port tack, close-hauled, tearing 
along in a dead-calm sea, 
flinging the water out to lee- 
ward in acres of seething foam. 
A stiffish and rapidly rising 
wind howled in the rigging. 
The sky was clear, save for 
some scudding wisps of cloud, 
and a full moon shed a white 
radiance on iron-hard cordage 
and stiff sweeps of sail. On the 
lee side, a knot of people were 
working on the big jib, up to 
their knees in water, and I 
went forward to help. 

Followed an hour’s back- 
breaking toil. The big fair- 
weather jib fought clear of 
our clutching fingers, was blown 
down into the sea, and wrapped 
its six hundred pounds of 
weight and five hundred square 
feet of area lovingly under 
water round the bows of the 
ship. What dour, unyielding 
stuff canvas is !—especially a 
trawler’s canvas, which seems 
to be built on the principle of 
aeroplane fabric—i.e., to stand 
at least seven times the maxi- 
mum working load. 

We got the jib on deck at 
last and under control, hauled 
&@ storm jib and foresail out 
of the locker aft, unstopped 
them and dragged them for- 
ward, hoisted the storm jib, 
set up bobstay and topmast 
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stay, purchased the jib up 
“‘tight,’’? as Ferris would say, 
lowered the big foresail, un- 
hooked it, stowed it, hoisted 
the storm foresail, and swigged 
that up tight. These and many 
more things we did, in their 
correct order, since the weights 
and strains in a trawler’s gear 
are such that a very small 
mistake will lose you your top- 
mast or snap the topmast stay 
or topsail halliards. When we 
had made up the discarded 
sails and lashed the dinghies 
and pumped out the bilge, we 
came aft, and the watch below 
turned in. I wrote in the log 
that the ship was much easier 
and “steered very steady all 
through the watch.” I did 
not record that one of my 
finger-nails had been torn off 
by the wet canvas, or how 
infernally it hurt. 

The following forenoon the 
sea got up, and as the wind 
blew steadily harder we took 
in the mizzen topsail. Soon 
afterwards the main topsail 
followed. 

Three rather subdued mar- 
iners met in the cabin for 
lunch at mid-day. The owner 
was laid out again, and kept 
to his cabin. Picton could eat 
nothing, and left us hurriedly 
in the middle. My finger was 
aching like blazes, but I man- 
aged to make a good meal and 
discussed the weather with 
Phillips, who alone seemed com- 
pletely at ease. The tops of 
the seas were now breaking 
occasionally over the windward 
bow, and the water began to 
drip through the deck seams 
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which had been opened by the 
recent hot weather. The cabin 
skylight was particularly bad, 
and although we had lashed it 
down a cascade came through 
whenever the water on deck 
reached the top of the coaming. 

Afterwards it was decided to 
reef main and mizzen, and I 
had the fascinating experience 
of watching the two Brixham 
men do this piece of work. The 
effect of securing the cringles 
to the boom was to make a 
hollow in the loose foot of the 
sail into which one of them 
would climb and there sit, 
while leisurely passing the 
lacing through the eyelet holes 
in the sail. It looked horribly 
dangerous to see Ferris sitting 
calmly in the fold of sail, 
careless of the yawing ship or 
the tons of sluicing white water 
below, but actually it was 
absurdly safe. He even went 
so far as to suggest that one 
could go to sleep up there. 

At six o’clock the owner 
decided to heave-to. The top- 
sides of the ship had been very 
sketchily caulked, and the 
amount of water that came 
through from the deck made 
it unsafe to proceed. Every- 
thing below, including bedding, 
was soaked, and the watch on 
deck had to pump for ten 
minutes every half-hour. The 
last entry in my diary is to 
the effect that the ship lay 
easier for being hove-to, but 
the sprawly writing seems to 
give the lie to that statement. 

Lying hove-to is a dis- 
heartening business; every- 
thing is uncomfortable, and 
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you feel you are making no 
progress towards comfortable 
things. I had the middle watch 
that night, and for the first 
time began to realise what the 
seamy side of a trawlerman’s 
life is like. 

The sky was full of clouds, 
but there was enough suffused 
light between the rain squalls 
to show the seas coming at 
the ship from windward—great 
sloping walls of water being 
humped up by the wind in 
endless succession. We were 
off the tail of the Dogger Bank, 
and the north wind, sweeping 
across that area of shallow 
sea, was piling the water into 
short, steep ridges. One could 
see them forming. If I looked 
steadily at a patch of water, 
I would see it lift, breaking 
into little pyramids, forced 
higher and ever higher by the 
pressure behind till it became 
part of a white, slavering crest 
that leaped at our weather 
bulwark and disappeared, deal- 
ing us a shuddering blow as 
the whole side tilted to meet 
it. Trying to sneak out beneath 
our keel, it would be caught 
by the stern’s sudden swoop 
and smashed with a roar into 
an acre of writhing foam. Then 
the wind would pull it together, 
and I would watch its wrinkled 
back slide away into the lee- 
ward murk. Sometimes one 
would send out a range of 
foothills to put the ship off her 
guard. She would trip over it, 
and the monster following close 
behind would rear swiftly above 
her. But even as I crouched 
under the expected deluge, she 
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would lift, lightly as a steeple- 
chaser, Shake her decks free 
of the odd ton or so of the wave 
that succeeded in coming 
aboard, and poke her long 
powsprit playfully into the 
flank of the next. I made up 
my mind that if ever I owned 
a ship she should be built on 
the lines of a Brixham trawler. 

The watch over, we wrestled 
with a Primus in the galley 
and made tea for Ferris, who, 
as the most experienced of us, 
stood his watch alone. He had 
shifted his cot to the engine- 
room, since the fo’c’sle was 


drowned out, and _ looked 
unhappy. 
“Tis proper  tempesty 


weather,”’ he remarked sourly. 
“We get nothing but little 
small gales in the Channel, and 
now ’tis all showers and 
breezes.”” There is something 
almost Irish in Ferris’s talk at 
times. 

“ Breezes!’? I muttered, 
clutching at the companion 
steps as the ship flung over 
almost on her beam ends. 
“How hard d’you think it’s 
blowing now, Ferris ? ”’ 

“Sixty mile an 
pr’aps 1” 

“What d’you call it when 
it’s blowing ninety ? ” 

Ferris smiled wryly. ‘* Time 
to go ’ome, Mr B.! That’d be 
a proper gale, that would ! ”’ 

Phillips and I could find 
nothing dry below, so we 
chocked ourselves off on the 
saloon lockers and tried to 
sleep as we were, not with 
much success, however. 

All next day we lay, drifting, 
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and the next night too. No 
one was eating anything now, 
and even Ferris was reduced to 
his pipe and his beloved tea. 
The owner and Picton were 
wretchedly ill. Phillips and 
Adams seemed well enough, 
except for loss of appetite due 
to the all-pervading damp and 
stink below and the nervous 
effect produced by the lack of 
anything stationary to fix one’s 
eye on. I felt pretty weak, 
but managed to stand my 
watches. 
On the third morning of the 
‘ breeze ’—our seventh day out 
—the wind showed signs of eas- 
ing off. But that last watch of 
ours was pretty trying. 
Phillips, who has done a lot 
of sailing, put the height of the 
seas at twenty-five feet. For 
four hours we took turns at 
the pump or made slow, watch- 
ful journeys forward to see 
that the lights were still burn- 
ing, and put fresh lashings on 
the dinghies. It was quite 
impossible to stand. We had 
to crawl, making short sallies 
from rope to rope, bracing 
ourselves with arm and knee 
against the clawing wind and 
sluicing water, while the deck 
lifted and dropped sickeningly 
through a thirty-foot arc. If 
one of us went overboard, those 
left in the ship would have not 
the slightest chance of picking - 
him up. So we moved care- 
fully, biding our time. At last 
it was over, and we staggered 
down out of the cold inferno. 
I pitied Ferris when we 
roused him out of his cot 
in the engine-room to relieve 
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us. He looked thoroughly 
miserable. 

“Mr B.,’”? he pleaded, and 
his voice was the voice of a 
married man who earned his 
living by the sea, ‘‘ you come 
for a yachting trip, didn’ you ? 
Why make it a hell upon 
earth ? ” 

I felt too exhausted to 
answer, but chuckled inwardly. 
I remember wondering whether 
Ferris was really cracking up, 
or whether the deck seams 
above the engine-room had 
begun leaking in earnest ! 

I used the last of my 
strength to drag myself into 
my bunk. Then, secure in the 
knowledge that I should not 
be needed for another eight 
hours, I forgot my soaking 
clothes, the ship, the storm, 
and all else, and dived far 
beneath the floods of sleep. 

Two days later we reached 
Stavanger. Never did the crew 
of a longship welcome the little 
green fields of Joederens more 
than we. We dried everything 
in the ship, ate hugely, and 
slept like dead men. 

Next morning I was wakened 
by the sound of voices. For a 
time I lay in that blissful state 
between sleep and wakefulness, 
revelling in the quiet, the 
blessed shafts of sunshine that 
poured into the saloon, and 
the immobility and dry warmth 
of my bunk. No morning 
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watch to relieve this time! 
Presently came Ferris’s voice 
through the bulkhead, quietly 
content— 

‘Ever been ashore "ere, 
Bill ? ” 

¢ No, I av’m.” 

“You'll be runnin’ after 
these lovely young maidens 
now, won’t ee ? ”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t be surprised !” 
replied Bill Adams _ good- 
humouredly. “I’m thankful 
I ’av’m got no more night 
watches to keep, anyway.” 

“So be I, boy. So be I. 
An’ I reckon Mr B. and Mr 
Phillips and Mr Picton are, tu.” 

There was silence awhile, and 
then Bill Adams said slowly— 

“ T reckon they come through 
that very well, doan’t yu?” 

It was Brixham’s praise, a 
rare vintage. I hauled myself 
nearer the bulkhead and lis- 
tened for Ferris’s reply. He 
was evidently considering his 
verdict. 

‘¢ Ah,” he pronounced finally, 
“‘ that was a tidy strong breeze, 
Bill. You’m right, boy. They 
did. Where it is, they’ve had 
@ little taste of it now. They’ve 
had the experience of it.” 
Ferris paused; then, in the 
exquisitely tuned Devon brogue, 
added his final witness— 

“Experience! That’s where 
tis tu!” 

I lay back with a sigh of 
relief. 





MANGAL SINGH’S ESCAPADE. 


BY UMIDWAR. 


Iv is curious how often we 
are apt to blame what we call 
Luck for all that happens. In 
fact, there are some, like Mangal 
Singh, who go much further— 
they apparently put every- 
thing down to a prearranged 
Destiny ! For instance, on one 
occasion he and his pal Jaglal 
happened to get drunk, though 
they were on active service ; 
and he is absolutely positive 
that from that moment his 
own particular Fate seized him 
firmly by the scruff of his 
neck, chivvied him mercilessly 
from pillar to post, put him 
into captivity for several 
months, then again chivvied 
him; and finally, after having 
jolly near killed him in the 
process, deposited him, feeling 
decidedly hot and bothered 
yet still smiling, on the threshold 
of a career that had always 
been to him the hitherto un- 
attainable, impossible dream of 
his life. 

Of course, at the time of the 
opening of this story neither 
he nor his pal Jaglal had any 
knowledge of this so-called 
Fate of his. Nor, for that 
matter, did he realise that even 
then ‘ It’ was slowly but surely 
dogging his footsteps, prepara- 
tory to pouncing upon his poor, 
ignorant, inebriated self on the 
first favourable opportunity. 

Indeed, what then no doubt 
worried these two youths, as 


it would anyone else in the 
same circumstances, was how 
best to circumvent our local 
military police. 

At any rate, thanks to a 
little judicious mancuvring, 
they did eventually manage to 
arrive at the comparative safety 
of their own especial, very 
minute cubby-hole in our outer 
defences without mishap; and 
there, happily tired, as from 
something accomplished, some- 
thing really rather cleverly 
done, congratulating each other 
heartily on the skilfulness of 
their generalship, they at once 
lay down—boots and all; and 
soon both of them were snoring 
like a couple of grampuses. 

Then, as luck would have it, 
quite suddenly young Mangal 
Singh’s Fate—as he called it— 
began to take a hand in the 
game. For, somewhere about 
midnight, whereas the older 
and much more experienced 
Jaglal still continued to snore 
more or less peacefully, he, our 
very lately joined and ex- 
tremely youthful Mangal Singh, 
woke up, feeling most infernally 
ill. 

Moreover, so urgent did the 
call become, so inconveniently 
pressing, that he there and then 
decided there was nothing else 
for it but for him to go ‘ over 
the top.’ Not quite so un- 
common in those days as you 
might think. 
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So Mangal Singh, hastily 
extricating himself from his 
blankets, scrambled along wildly 
—without a word of farewell to 
the sleeping Jaglal—until he 
came to the next trench, only 
a matter of a few yards, where 
there was another pal of his— 
a sentry—very much on the quit 
vine, busy peering through the 
darkness into the enemy regions 
beyond. 

“ Aré, Ramsarup!” whis- 
pered agitated Mangal Singh. 
“T am dreadfully sick. Can I 
go yonder ? ”’ 

Ramsarup, at once brimming 
over with sympathy, promptly 
whispered back hoarsely— 
“* Accha-ji!’’ or, as we would 
express it in our language— 
“* Right-ho ! ” 

He did more than that—he 
even went so far as to give 
the lad a helping hand over 
the parapet; again a not 
at all uncommon proceeding 
in those days, always pro- 
vided there were no sahibs 
about. To be sure, when giving 
him his final heave and a push 
into the unknown, he did 
remember to caution him not 
on any account to go too far, 
because the Turks—at least, 
so it was rumoured—were on 
the prowl. 

Now when Mangal Singh 
had satisfactorily accomplished 
his purpose it stands to reason 
he should have returned. He 
himself maintains he did start ; 
but that here again his Fate 
intervened. ‘ Shaitan ki bat!’ 
—devil’s work, was what he 
called it. Because vn this 
occasion the night air happened 
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to feel so delightfully cool, 9 
deliciously fresh to his heated 
brow after the appalling stuff. 
ness of the trenches, that he 
felt he simply must eat the air 
a little while longer by strolling 
just a bit farther. 

“What do I care for the 
Turks ?’”’ quoth courageously 
drunk Mangal Singh, as he 
disappeared hurriedly, zigzag- 
ging into the night; totally 
incredulous, never having seen 
such a thing as a Turk in his 
life. 

Having arrived there—that 
is to say, well out into ‘no- 
man’s-land ’—it all seemed so 
simple, so quietly restful, that 
he proceeded to amuse himself 
by wandering aimlessly over 
the countryside, first in one 
direction and then in another, 
happily humming to himself 
some quite unprintable Indian 
love lyric; until at last it 
dawned upon even his fuddled 
brain that he really ought te 
be getting back, or there most 
certainly would be trouble. 

So once more Mangal Singh 
began his return; but this 
time, again thanks to his 
condition, he actually struck 
north when he should have 
gone south. What is more, it 
took him a dickens of a time 
to discover that in the darkness, 
somehow or other, he had 
completely lost himself. 

It was out of the question to 
call—that would have meant 
giving the whole show away, 
with all its unpleasant disci- 
plinary consequences. So, after 
some further weary tramping 
combined with much thought- 
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ful head scratching, he, finally 
and very unwisely, elected to 
remain where he was till day- 
light ; and soon, for the second 
time that evening, was curled 
up snugly against a bank, 
peacefully asleep. 

How long he slept he does 
not know; but when he did 
awake, imagine his delight to 
see four men bending {over 
him, carefully examining his 
clothing. 

“Oh, my brothers!” ex- 
claimed excited Mangal Singh. 

But that was as far as he 
ever got with his explanations, 
because they, the strangers— 
needless to say, @ Turkish 
patrol very much on the prowl 
—at once knocked him over 
the head good and hard, thereby 
saving themselves an immense 
amount of useless argument ; 
then carted him off in triumph, 
in the most ignominious fashion, 
more or less unconscious, 
perched precariously on the 
back of an extremely small 
commandeered donkey, into 
their own lines. 


When on the following morn- 
ing Mangal Singh came to his 
senses, naturally rather vague 
about the happenings of the 
previous evening, what first 
particularly attracted his at- 
tention was hearing sounds he 
was certainly not used to in his 
own British trenches, just as if 
up there through the ceiling 
floor above him soldiers were 
moving about in a_barrack- 
room. As for himself—he found 
they had imprisoned him in a 
diminutive, evil-smelling room 
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on the ground floor that had 
evidently been used—and quite 
lately, too—for goats. 

On three sides of his prison 
there were blank walls; but 
on the fourth side, facing him 
as he lay, there was a door 
with a large square iron grid ; 
and it gave him a bit of 
a shock, only half awake as 
he then was, suddenly to notice 
through this grid — watching 
him with ominous intentness— 
the face of a man. 

Mangal Singh was not a 
coward, whatever his other 
failings ; so taking a grip on 
himself he hailed the man— 
“ Hai-yo-ji?’’ he sang out. 
‘* Where am T ? ”’ 

He got no reply. For one 
thing the man, being a Turk, 
failed to understand him. This 
particular face, as it happened, 
belonged to his warder—an 
ugly, dour-looking, Mongolian- 
featured individual wearing the 
peculiar head-dress, half helmet, 
half cardigan, then so common 
among all Turkish soldiers. 
All he did was to stand there 
for a while and continue to 
stare, and then with a shrug of 
his shoulders expressive of the 
utmost contempt, meander off. 

So now Mangal Singh thought 
he, too, would have a peep 
through that grid in the door- 
way from his side. Giving 
himself a hearty shake of his 
six feet of lean, wiry lankiness, 
he got up. He saw on the far 
side of a large wall-enclosed 
courtyard a wide open, sentry- 
guarded entrance-way, which 
seemed to lead, so far as he 
could judge from where he was 
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standing, through a fringe of 
palm trees right out into the 
open, limitless desert. Then, 
Mangal Singh tells us, he really 
did get a shock. For there, 
miles and miles beyond, look- 
ing to him like a beautiful 
dream-picture framed between 
the gate-posts, he caught a 
glimpse — but, alas! only a 
glimpse—of the familiar, dim, 
yellow-brown outlines of Jebel 
Sham Sham, the rocky hill of 
Aden. After that it did not 
take him any time to deduce 
the alarming fact that he— 
Mangal Singh, of all people 
—was a prisoner of war on the 
outskirts of Lahej, an import- 
ant enemy stronghold nearly 
twenty miles to the north of 
our own position at Sheik 
Othman. 

‘*Meri Bap-ki-Bap! (Oh, 
my ancestors!)’? grumbled 
disgusted Mangal Singh, as he 
spat viciously, just to show 
what he thought about the 
matter, far out into the court- 
yard. 

Ordinarily, if a soldier should 
happen to have the misfortune 
to wake up suddenly one fine 
morning to discover himself a 
prisoner of war, he would, to put 
it at its mildest, be a great 
deal more than a little annoyed. 
But Mangal Singh was not 
ordinary ; nor was he a soldier, 
in spite of wearing our uniform 
and living dangerously within 
the front-line trenches. He 
was only an Indian follower, 
just a common or garden regi- 
mental water-carrier, or, in his 
own language—a bhisti. _ So 
humble was his status that he 
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had no military prospects op 
prestige of any kind. And ag 
for his ever being able to 
understand what the devil we 
were all fighting about—well, 
that was completely beyond 
his comprehension. 

When, some time later, three 
ferocious - looking individuals, 
plus his warder—every one of 
them armed to the teeth, fixed 
bayonets, Turkish head-dregs 
and all—presented themselves 
to haul him with all due 
ceremony before the one whom 
they called ‘ His Excellency,’ 
the local commandant, he sallied 
forth to his trying ordeal not 
exactly what you might call 
frightened, though not quite his 
ordinary happy-go-lucky self, 
yet fully convinced in the 
innocence of his heart that as 
soon as these captors of his 
came to realise the truly abys- 
mal extent of his inferiority, 
they would most probably— 
pouf !—at once send him back 
to his own lines as a perfectly 
useless encumbrance. 


“Well, Hindu?’ queried 
the officer with the fierce mous- 
tache—in Turkish, of course, 
through the usual Armenian 
interpreter— What are you 
doing over here? You don’t 
by any chance happen to be a 
spy, do you ? ”’ 

“ Spy, Sahib ? ’’ expostulated 
Mangal Singh. ‘ Why, I did 
not come here of my own 
accord. No, Sabib,’’ he went on 
hurriedly, ‘‘I was over yonder 
eating the air, when these men 
of yours”—here he turned 
glaring venomously at his escort 
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— came along and knocked me 
on the head. So here I am. 
But, Huzoor (Your Honour),”’ 
he added with a beaming smile, 
«if you will but give the order, 
I can depart forthwith—most 
gladly ! ”? 

“Drunk, weren’t you?” 
suddenly demanded the officer 
sternly. 

“What, me, Protector of 
the Poor?” exclaimed indig- 
nant Mangal Singh. ‘‘ Sahib, 
how is it possible for such as 
me, @ mere moneyless bdhisti, 
ever to get drunk ? ”’ 

Nothing at this most un- 
fortunate interview turned out 
quite as Mangal Singh had 
expected. They were soon 
showing him that he really had 
put his foot into it badly this 
time; for not only did they 
inform him that he was likely 
to remain their guest—yes, 
carefully and tenderly looked 
after !—for an indefinite period, 
but they even went so far as 
to tell him, among many other 
useful tit-bits of information 
—and this, mind you, absol- 
utely straight from the horse’s 
mouth !—that if he ever dared 
to get drunk while in their 
service—well, just around the 
corner there was the most 
excellent whipping-post, made 
expressly for the likes of him. 

So back once again had poor, 
closely-guarded Mangal Singh to 
trudge tothe solitary discomforts 
of that diminutive, smelly prison. 
I was going to add with his tail 
very much between his legs ; but 
this certainly was not the case. 
Never at any time did I know 
him to be one of that kind; 
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for he had the good fortune to 
be one of those lucky people 
who never by any chance 
dream of allowing their tails to 
go down, no matter what the 
circumstances. All the same, 
he now most decidedly did feel 
anxious, wondering, somewhat 
disconsolately, what he ought 
to do next. 

For, you see, he happened to 
have his loyalties away back 
there in Sheik Othman, even 
though he was only a mere bhisti. 
There was his ‘ kampani,’ those 
much to be envied rifle-bearing 
ones who were forever, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, pestering 
the life out of him for water and 
ever more water. How, he asked 
himself, really worried this time, 
were they going to carry on in 
that terrific heat without his con- 
stant laborious ministrations ? 
And then—oh, but now this 
truly was La ! La !—what about 
his trusty pal, the aforemen- 
tioned always merry and bright 
Jaglal? Not to mention that 
fellow Ramsarup, the man who 
had heaved him over the para- 
pet, and all those other equally 
delightful caste fellows of his 
away back there; plus, of 
course, those of his kith and 
kin in far-away Hindustan ? 
Aré! Aré! He certainly had 
got himself into the most 
awful hole ! 

Then, while still lying there, 
unhappy, thinking hard, tossing 
restlessly on his bed of straw, 
suddenly a really brilliant idea 
came to him. Why, of course, 
what could be more easy ? 
After all, wasn’t Sheik Othman 
only just over there? In fact, 
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at this point he became so 
excited at the cuteness of his 
idea that he simply leapt from 
his couch, just to have one 
more peep out on to distant 
Sham Sham—sizing up the 
situation, so to speak. Yes, he 
decided with great firmness, 
after having had one more 
lingering look, that undoubt- 
edly was what he must do. 
He must at once, if not sooner, 
escape from these people. 

Having thus to his complete 
satisfaction arrived at this emi- 
nently sensible solution, he there 
and then snuggled himself deep 
into his blanket to sleep the 
sleep of the contented but 
weary, fully determined on 
the morrow—with the help of 
his gods, of course—to further 
his plans by making himself as 
pleasant as possible to that 
uncommunicative warder of his, 
preparatory to giving the ugly 
devil the identical same nasty 
crack on the head he had 
experienced at their hands— 
only obviously a jolly sight 
harder—on the first favourable 
opportunity. 

Yet, such was the lad’s luck 
at this time, that even that 
did not work. Because—just 
when he had got everything 
so nicely cut and dried—they— 
those unspeakable Turks—most 
inconsiderately and quite un- 
expectedly packed him off as 
part of a convoy away to the 
north, a matter of at least two 
hundred miles, to their pris- 
oners of war camp near Sana. 
And that—vwell, it completely 
upset all his carefully prepared 
schemes. 
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One day, so he tells us, they 
were trekking as usual op 
camel-back, donkey-back, and 
foot, though mostly very much 
on foot for tired Mangal Singh, 
through those remarkable 
Yemeni hills, rising ultimately 
to a height of well over 8000 
feet, when it occurred to him 
that it would not be at all a bad 
idea to make some inquiries 
concerning their destination. 

“‘Tbrahim,”’ he said, turning 
smilingly to one of their youth- 
ful Arab attendants who could 
talk a little Hindustani—this, 
needless to say, was some time 
before he himself became such 
an expert at both Arabic and 
Turkish— What sort of place 
is this Sana ? ”’ 

‘Sana?’ replied the lad in 
enraptured enthusiasm. ‘‘ Why, 
brother, it is a ravishing dream! 
A paradise of babbling brooks, 
flowing plenteously with milk 
and honey! And as for the 
ladies,”” he added glowingly, 
“'Y’Allah Tl’Allah! May their 
shadows never grow less !”’ 

So naturally our equally 
youthful Mangal Singh, hearing 
this, at once came to the happy 
conclusion that their camp was 
not going to be such a bad spot 
to live in after all. 

Nevertheless, he was wrong. 
One can only assume the Arab 
was gently pulling his leg—for 
the town itself happened to be 
nowhere near the camp. They 
themselves, the forty odd pris- 
oners, all Indians, were kept, 
busily and strenuously road- 
making, several miles to the 
south, so our captive never 
had an opportunity even to see 
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the place, much less to make 
the acquaintance of his friend 
Ibrahim’s beauteous houris. 
And as they had chosen to 
plant this most unpleasant 
encampment in the midst of a 
close-shut, sun-scorched, fly- 
infested, dust-ridden gorge, 
without even a solitary tree or 
a blade of grass within sight 
for miles, it decidedly was not, 
he concluded, at all the kind 
of place in which to stay for 
longer than was absolutely 
necessary. 

However, as later events will 
show, Mangal Singh was not a 
fool. He knew how to wait for 
his chance just as well as any- 
one else, even though his zeal to 
get away from these people was 
intense. He had no intention of 
getting a bullet in his back in the 
process. Nor, for that matter, 
did he mean to starve. And 
as for those Arabs—those fear- 
some, savage brutes! Wah! 
Wah! He certainly was not 
going to fall into their hands ! 
So, as is the way of all his kind, 
for months and months—of 
course, humping water all the 
time—he just quietly bided 
his opportunity, saying very, 
very little, studiously learn- 
ing the language and observ- 
ing everything as it happened 
around him. 

At long last a something 
intervened that nearly did finish 
him. And that something was 
the continuous, utter, dreadful 
loneliness of his position. 

Here, in that distant enemy 
encampment in the heart of a 
foreign country, this derelict 
youth was for the first time in 
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his life completely isolated, 
completely cut off from any 
form of congenial companion- 
ship whatsoever. To his con- 
sternation, he found himself to 
be the one and only Hindu, 
the one and only Sikh, in all 
that otherwise strangely mixed 
community. Because of his 
own peculiar racial customs, 
because of his own especial 
brand of religious caste pre- 
judices, he was now to all 
intents and purposes nothing 
but an outsider. The unfor- 
tunate lad could not even eat, 
if and. when it could possibly 
be avoided, with all those 
others of another faith who 
were, through no fault of their 
own, living, to his narrow way 
of thinking, so embarrassingly 
close about him. For they 
were all, to a man—Moslems ! 
Followers, every single one 
of them, of the self-same 
Holy Prophet, whether they 
happened to be his masters 
the Turks, his own fellow 
Indian prisoners, or only the 
local Arabs. Is it then to be 
wondered at that when this 
hapless one did see what he 
thought might be his oppor- 
tunity, he should jump at 
it, without worrying overmuch 
about the consequences ? 

At the time they were all 
working, a8 usual road-making, 
within a perfect maze of rocky 
hills and sand dunes, miles and 
miles of them; and they had 
sent him back to the camp, 
perhaps a couple of miles, with 
several empty pakhals (can- 
vas water-bags) strung around 
his neck, giving him strict 
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injunctions to return—no doubt 
telling him to look nippy about 
it too—with not only their 
usual daily supply of water, 
but on this occasion with as 
much food as he could stow 
away. Then did our captive 
see what he thought might 
after all be his opportunity. 

Having arrived safely in the 
camp, he quietly and as un- 
ostentatiously as possible pro- 
ceeded to fill only so many of 
his water- bags as he con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for 
his own purpose; then made 
his way to the local ration 
stand, where he demanded, 
according to orders, just as 
much good food as they would 
give him. Having successfully 
accomplished that part of his 
programme he now set off, 
fully loaded and _ simply 
bubbling over with joy at the 
pleasing prospect, as if about 
to rejoin his working party. 
But about half-way he stopped 
and had a careful look round to 
make quite sure that he really 
was alone. He then stepped 
briskly off the track, to be 
immediately swallowed up, like 
an extremely minute needle in 
an immense haystack, within 
the vast intricacies of the 
neighbouring hills and sand 
dunes. 


When on that eventful but 
excessively hot afternoon in 
July, Mangal Singh set out 
upon his hazardous adventure, 
he naturally concluded his 
enemies would be after him, 
chasing him helter-skelter over 
those hills, a8 soon as they 


discovered his absence; g0 he 
took his precautions accord. 
ingly and hid himself on q 
distant hill-top. 

As it turned out, however, 
he need not have worri 
because the Turks harily 
bothered about him at all, 
Not on that day, at any rate. 

These particular Turks had 
already had some experience 
of this sort of thing, and in 
every other instance the u- 
fortunate delinquent had been 
obliged to return willy-nilly, 
more dead than alive, and, 
what was much worse, usually 
quite demented, on account of 
his mental and physical in- 
ability to stand up against the 
rigours of prolonged residence, 
alone and friendless, within those 
extremely inhospitable Yemeni 
mountains. Hence the lack of 
barbed wire, multitudes of sen- 
tries, and all the other para- 
phernalia usually connected with 
the management of a camp 
such as this. 

This does not necessarily 
mean that the Turks made no 
effort to recapture him. They 
did. They sent out a small 
search party on the very next 
morning. But, alas! on this 
day, a8 on all other days at 
that time of the year, the sun 
happened to be most infernally 
hot, and, as there never was 
any shade of any sort in those 
higher altitudes, naturally these 
people only went what they 
considered a reasonable dis- 
tance—purely for appearances 
sake, ‘dekne-ke-waste’ a8 
Mangal Singh would have said 
it in his own expressive lan- 
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guage, simply because it was 
the order. Oonsequently when 
they did search, they confined 
their energies to looking—true, 
with great diligence—only where 
the going was good; whereas 
their late prisoner was more 
or less comfortably perched, 
watching the operations with 
much interest, chewing the cud 
of an infinite contentment and 
chuckling gleefully, on some dis- 
tant hilltop where the going was, 
to say the least of it, difficult. 

His heavy boots he discarded 
straight away, burying them 
in the sand. And now in his 
bare feet, like any Arab, with 
his tooth-brush, his comb, and 
a bit of soap as his only 
baggage, he set forth upon 
his lonely trek, travelling as 
far as possible due south to- 
wards far-away Lahej, moving 
only by night and hiding close 
by day, all the time keeping 
as near to the road as he 
conveniently dared. 

Had young Mangal Singh 
been a@ mere European, or 
perhaps even one of his own 
better-brought-up fellow Indian 
prisoners, he would most prob- 
ably have died from the heat 
—or maybe starvation—within 
a very few days; or have had 
to slink back, feeling very much 
a@ worm, to the painful but 
secure shelter of the Turkish 
camp. But he was not like 
other men—neither by heredity 
or otherwise. He was only an 
Indian bhisti, like his father 
and his grandfather and genera- 
tions before him, and therefore 
trained from his very infancy 
to what we should call utterly 
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impossible conditions ; to living 
frugally, and to doing without 
those things that are considered 
essential. Where you and I 
would have thought it neces- 
Sary, especially in those hectic 
Aden-Hinterland days, to satisfy 
our stupendous thirst by putting 
down lashings of beer, he would 
merely cleanse his mouth with 
a handful of water, gurgling 
happily with head upraised, and 
then spit it out again, without 
swallowing it. Where you and 
I, under similar circumstances, 
should have considered it our 
positive duty—for our health’s 
sake, if for no other reason— 
to settle down comfortably to 
the delights of a good, solid, 
square meal of ham, eggs, and 
buttered toast, he would con- 
tent himself with a few grains 
of parched corn thrown Gex- 
trously into his mouth as he 
went along, finishing up his 
meal with a prodigious belch 
just to advertise the fact that 
he, too, was now completely 
satisfied and happy. 
Notwithstanding the ease 
with which Mangal Singh had 
so far effected his escape, he 
by no means had everything his 
own way. When his enemies 
discovered he was not going to 
conform to recognised custom 
by returning within a reason- 
able time because of his loneli- 
ness, or because he was dying 
of thirst or starvation, they at 
once set about playing their 
trump card—they told the 
Arabs! At the same time they 
put a handsome reward upon 
his head, preferably alive. 
Then the fun—at least, from 
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the Arab point of view—really 
did begin. The whole of the 
local population turned out to 
join in that most exhilarating of 
all human pastimes—a real live 
man-hunt, made all the more en- 
tertaining for them by the know- 
ledge that their quarry could not 
possibly defend himself. 
Mangal Singh, however, was 
not to know of these pleas- 
urable excitements. Eating 
stintingly of his food and hardly 
drinking any water at all, he 
just gaily plodded on, jogging 
along cheerily night after night, 
up hill and down dale, content- 
edly but warily, thoroughly 
pleased with himself, and by 
now more than ever convinced, 
in his supreme ignorance, that 
he really was going to succeed 
in his enterprise this time— 
provided, of course, he could 
hang on to his food and water. 
But now an alarming thing 
happened. One morning a 
solitary Arab appeared, rifle in 
hand, topping a rise. Where- 
upon startled Mangal Singh 
dived straight into the nearest 
clump of bushes—yea, even 
though they did happen to be 
an extremely prickly variety 
of camel-thorn! And there he 
lay, hardly daring to breathe, 
wondering fearfully what was 
going to be the next move. 
- The Arab continued on his 
way, blissfully unconscious of 
anyone’s nearness, moving this 
way and that, just as if he had 
lost something. As he ap- 
proached Mangal Singh’s hiding- 
place, he, in his inconsequent 
manner, actually considered 
the possibility of downing the 
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fellow, so a8 not only to fores 
an exchange of clothing but 
also to commandeer his rifie! 
Suddenly over the wave-like 
dunes, spread out fanwise, there 
came trotting and panting, 
sweating at every pore, looking 
like a pack of hungry wolves 
upon the scent, more and 
yet more Arabs. Dozens and 
dozens of them this time— 
men and women, young and 
old, even little children—some 
mounted on camels and some 
on donkeys, though the greater 
number were on foot. What 
really did alarm Mangal Singh 
was that they, too, were all 
engaged in looking for some- 
thing !— prodding the bushes 
systematically as they ad- 
vanced, and carefully search- 
ing behind every rock. One 
naked little urchin—aged about 
nine years—most inconsider- 
ately took it into his bald, 
shaven pate to prod with great 
gusto into Mangal Singh’s own 
especial, very small clump of 
bushes; thrust after thrust 
going perilously near to im- 
paling that portion of the 
hidden one’s anatomy that 
happened for the time being to 
lie uppermost. But again for- 
tune was with him—for the 
infantile but zealous arm behind 
this particular spear did not 
chance to be quite long enough. 
At last the searchers passed, 
still spread out fanwise, trotting 
and panting — still signalling 
silently to one another—still 
searching for that which they 
had apparently lost. And then 
only was Mangal Singh once 
again able to breathe freely. 
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After that experience he kept 
well away from all towns and 
there were lots of 
them along the route—but more 
especially the camps—both Arab 
and Turk—though in the dark- 
ness he did sometimes manage 
to pluck up sufficient courage 
to creep in close to replen- 
ish his constantly diminish- 
ing stock of water at some 
lonely wayside well; or sur- 
reptitiously to gather the grains 
of corn from some near-by 
standing crop. He did not 
dare do this very often, not 
only because of the Arabs, but 
also because of those infernal 
dogs—the din they made was 
truly frightening and enough 
to waken the dead. 


On the twelfth night of his 
flight Mangal Singh arrived— 
by now feeling a bit tired of his 
strenuous, lonely existence—at 
a place where the main Yemeni 
uplands begin to drop gradually 
into a region of sand and low 
rocky hills which ultimately 
become, a good deal farther to 
the south-east, that terrible 
country known as the Hadra- 
maut. 

He says he remembered the 
spot perfectly, because of his 
previous journey; and he 
thought he was now approach- 
ing the oasis of Lahej, the most 
dangerous sector of his whole 
enterprise, with its large town 
and enemy garrison only some 
thirty miles straight ahead. 
But in this, as it turned out, 
he was quite wrong. Lahej 
Was not just straight ahead. 

He also recollected that at 
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the top of this particular pass, 
in a position where it could 
command the approaches to 
the road skirting the Wadi 
Khoreiba, the stream he was 
then following, there had been 
a Turkish post. In this he was 
correct ; but, unfortunately for 
him, he did not know that it 
had been moved from the top 
of the pass to the bottom. 
In fact, it had actually been 
placed on the road itself. So 
when our traveller, in his, as he 
then thought, rather clever effort 
to avoid this danger, clambered 
over the slope from an entirely 
different angle, he got the 
fright of his life when he 
bumped at the bottom straight 
into that which he had been 
trying to avoid at the top. 

A stentorian Turkish voice 
challenged from the darkness ; 
while ‘bang!’ went a rifle— 
almost into his face. 

Mangal Singh declined to wait 
for any more. Scared out of his 
wits, to the accompaniment of 
several other equally disconcert- 
ing ‘ bangs!’ he bolted, nipping 
off south - east, following the 
line of least resistance into the 
neighbouring hills, just as fast 
as his weary legs could carry 
him. Such was the lad’s terror 
of being recaptured that he kept 
on running for pretty well the 
remainder of that night. 

Just before daybreak, by 
this time thoroughly tired out, 
he climbed a bank, flinging 
himself on the ground—wonder- 
ing somewhat nervously where 
on earth he could have got to. 
He was fully aware of the un- 
pleasing fact that these water- 
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less regions of the Aden Hinter- 
land, on the outskirts of which 
he had now obviously arrived, 
were in no way the kind of 
country for a lonely stranger. 
When Mangal Singh set out 
on his solitary trek he had, 
luckily for him, found his route 
comparatively easy to follow, 
even though he did only travel 
by night. In the first portion— 
that from near Sana, through 
the important garrison town of 
Yerim, and onwards as far south 
as a place called Seddah, his 
road lay almost entirely on the 
main plateau of the Yemen— 
@ great sandy, dusty, sparsely 
populated plain, varied by oc- 
casional mountainous ranges, 
rising to a height of anything 
up to 8000 feet. Here he had 
experienced little difficulty in 
keeping true to his direction, as 
he always had reasonably close 
at hand the well-defined, well- 
kept, Turkish military road. 
As far as the actual road is 
concerned this also applies to 
the next stage of his journey— 
that from Seddah, through or 
near Katuba, another at that 
time important Turkish garri- 
son town, and from there along 
the banks of the parent stream 
of those parts—the before- 
mentioned Wadi Khoreiba 
(sometimes called the Hardaba) 
to that great landmark of those 
regions, the Jebel Manif. But 
below Seddah, reaching ap- 
proximately as far south as 
the Jebel Manif, the country 
is nothing more than one great 
indescribable tumble of bare- 
topped hills, enriched below, 
especially in its more northern 
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regions, by beautiful green, 


tree - covered, well - watered, 
thickly populated valleys, over. 
looked every now and then by 
@ massive, stone-built, grim. 
looking castellated village. In 
this section of his journey 
Mangal Singh also found it 
fairly easy to keep to his 
course because of the road, 
though there certainly were 
times when it was uncommonly 
difficult to dodge the unwelcome 
attentions of inquisitive passing 
caravans ; and there were many 
of them in those parts. Such 
dodgings almost invariably in- 
volved him in a heart-breaking 
climb of anything up to 4000 
feet. 

The country to the south of 
the Jebel Manif assumes an 
entirely different character— 
for here almost at once begins 
that strange, forbidding-look- 
ing, waterless region so familiar 
to those who have ever had 
anything to do with Aden. 
Along this belt of coast-line, 
barring Aden itself, there is 
but one bright spot—the large 
oasis of Lahej and its adjacent 
villages. Even the streams, 
those beneficent rushing tor- 
rents which have their being 
farther to the north among the 
hills and fertile valleys of the 
Wadi Khoreiba, the Wadi Tiban 
(sometimes called the Lahej) 
and goodness only knows how 
many other Wadis — though 
they all travel in a southerly 
direction, the moment they 
enter this forlorn strip of 
coast-line to! the north, west, 
and east of Aden, forthwith 
with one accord disappear into 
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the bowels of the earth, bury- 
ing themselves deep into the 
shifting sands, presumably to 
percolate their mysterious way 
into the sea. 

It was in the beginnings of 
this arid region, somewhere to 
the east of the Jebel Manif, 
that Mangal Singh executed 
his wild, frightened bolt into 
the blue. 


When on the following morn- 
ing—the thirteenth day, be it 
noted—Mangal Singh recovered 
from his fright over those 
pestilential, chasing Turks, he 
climbed a hill, and was at once 
greeted by that most gorgeous 
of all Eastern spectacles—an 
Arabian desert, mid-July, sun- 
rise! Butit in no way appealed 
to Mangal Singh; he was 
much too harried and pre- 
occupied to indulge in such 
sentiments. To him that huge 
blood-red monstrosity, as he 
called it, and those exquisitely 
tinted flame -coloured hills 
merely meant the approach of 
yet one more day of hot, 
uncomfortable close hiding. 

He anxiously cast his eyes 
over the countryside, in the 
hope of finding quite close at 
hand his longed-for Jebel Sham 
Sham, the rocky hill of Aden. 
But in this he was dis- 
appointed ; Jebel Sham Sham 
was still too far away, no 
doubt hidden from view by 
the intervening hills. What 
he did see was a waste of sheer, 
utter desolation, without even 
@ solitary village or an Arab 
encampment to relieve the 
deadly monotony of the land- 
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scape. Turn which way he 
would—barring, of course, the 
north—he could see nothing 
but a limitless, barren undu- 
lation—you could not call it a 
plain—cut into innumerable 
parallel ridges by ugly hills of 
rock, interspersed here and 
there by equally unpleasant- 
looking belts of sand similar to 
those in which he had lost 
himself before. Beyond that 
again, shimmering elusively in 
the early morning heat haze, 
far, far away to the south, he 
caught a glimpse of the sea. 

Yet Mangal Singh, being 
what he was, still refused to 
worry. He knew for certain 
he could not possibly lose 
himself. After all, was not his 
old companion of many days, 
the well watered, easy to follow 
Wadi Khoreiba, only just over 
there? Obviously the road 
itself must be there too. 

But this was just where poor 
deluded Mangal Singh, with 
his very limited knowledge of 
the local geography, went com- 
pletely and hopelessly wrong. 
The road was not just over 
there—not, at any rate, in the 
direction in which he proposed 
going. Only a short distance 
from where he originally left 
the road it suddenly makes a 
right - angled turn from its 
southerly course along the 
banks of the Wadi, to travel for 
many miles over the inter- 
vening hills, twisting and turn- 
ing in a westerly direction, 
until it finally drops into yet 
another valley—the valley of 
the great Wadi Tiban, between 
the two tributaries of which, 
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the Saghir and the Kabir, and 
several miles farther to the 
south, lies Lahej, 

Consequently, when Mangal 
Singh did at last regain the 
Wadi, many miles below where 
he had left it, he at once set 
about looking for the road. 
And he once again got a shock— 
for search a8 he might the road 
was, of course, not there. Not 
only that, but he now found 
that the Wadi Khoreiba had 
also let him down—there was 
no water in it at all, Even 
the ground was not moist, 
though the river-bed itself was 
still there. Now it was naught 
else but a mile-wide, shallow 
depression, full of soft sand and 
enormous boulders of rock, and 
what was much worse, strewn 
thickly with great patches of 
flinty shingle, so sharp that 
it lacerated even his case- 
hardened feet, 

So now Mangal Singh again 
sat on a bank, wondering what 
he ought to do, Having come 
from the east, he knew the road 
could not lie in that direction. 
As far as he could see there 
seemed to be only two alter- 
natives open to him: he must 
either tramp his weary way 
back northwards along the 
Wadi until he did hit the road, 
and again risk the dangers of 
the now very alert Turkish 
post, or else he must trek in 
a westerly direction across 
country over those fearsome- 
looking ridges. 

He eventually chose the latter 
course as being the safer. And 
in his anxiety to get moving— 
for by now his small stock of 


water had begun to get low—he 
set off at once, in spite of it 
being broad daylight, 

He soon got into difficulties, 
He had not gone many miles 
before he found himself up 
against an immense wall of 
rock, completely barring pro- 
gress in that direction unless 
he chose to climb over it, 
Naturally he did not want to 
do that. For besides being 
very nearly unclimbable, the 
hill rose sheer for almost two 
thousand feet. He decided to 
go round it, with the result 
that he found himself deeper 
in the desert than he had ever 
been before. Then to his 
delight he found a track. True, 
it was only very faint; never- 
theless, it was a track, and he 
thought if he could only follow 
that, it was bound to lead him 
somewhere, It certainly did, 
but not where he wanted to 
go—for not only did it land 
him still farther into the desert, 
but he actually found himself 
once again on the banks of his 
old friend the Wadi Khoreiba, 
looking down disconsolately on 
to the site of an abandoned 
camel grazing ground. 

Even then Mangal Singh’s 
case was not absolutely hope- 
less, He could still have fol- 
lowed the line of the Wadi 
northward, and thus have 
reached the road. But by this 
time the distracted youth had 
become pretty well beside him- 
self, He there and then swore 
@ mighty oath that nothing 
would induce him to trek back 
towards those hatefully lurking, 
ever-watchful Turks. 
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Bandaging up those painful, 
pleeding feet of his as best he 
could with what little he had 
left of his puggree, khud-stick 
in hand—a long bamboo pole 
picked up anywhere — limp- 
ingly and now bareheaded, 
covered with yellow-brown dust 
from head to foot, in rags and 
tatters, and looking like nothing 
on earth with his long black 
hair streaming wildly in the 
preeze, he resumed his flight. 


The fifteenth day found 
Mangal Singh still plodding 
laboriously on. He now came 
toa country of sand dunes, with 
only an occasional rocky pro- 
tuberance rising above the 
surface. Not those placid, 
grass - clad undulations so be- 
loved of our children, but 
mountains of sand, rising to a 
height of anything up to a 
hundred feet; moreover, so 
soft and wind-swept at their 
summits that one ‘would do 
anything rather than climb 
over them. He was in the type 
of country in which it was 
quite futile even to expect to 
keep true bearings without the 
aid of a compass or some sort 
of landmark; and as he had 
neither, all he could do was 
just to blunder on in an erratic 
sort of fashion, trusting more 
to luck than management to 
get through his difficulties. 

By this time he was so hope- 
lessly lost that he could not 
have turned on his tracks 
even if he had wanted to 
—he would most certainly have 
died of thirst by the way. For 
how this unhappy youth—this 
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bhisti—whose sole occupation 
had been to provide others 
with water—found himself for 
the first time in his life actually 
thirsty. His water-bags were 
bone dry. 

That evening, footsore and 
very tired, Mangal Singh ‘tells 
us that he knelt in the sand to 
pray; not that this was un- 
usual, because, of course, like 
all his caste, he always did 
offer up a prayer, both morning 
and evening. But on this 
occasion he prayed to his gods 
in his primitive way, as he 
had never prayed’ before— 
feeling by now that he would 
gladly have given up even his 
hard-won freedom for just one 
sip of water. 

On the sixteenth day his 
mental condition was such 
that he found he could not keep 
still—he felt as though he must 
keep moving on and on for ever. 
To add still further to his 
difficulties, he now realised he 
could no longer eat those dried- 
up grains of corn, at anyrate ! 

He continued to struggle 
bravely on, still praying hard to 
his gods, all the time hoping 
against hope in his old opti- 
mistic way that something 
might even yet turn up, and 
by now not caring whether 
anyone saw him or not. 

On the evening of this day 
Mangal Singh at last caught a 
glimpse of Jebel Sham Sham, 
looking very far away in its 
shadowy immensity. But by 
this time all he cared about 
was how to get a drink. Jebel 
Sham Sham failed to interest 
him in the slightest. 
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The next morning his con- 
dition became the exact op- 
posite to what it had been on 
the previous day. He found 
it extremely difficult to move 
at all—his legs kept giving 
under him. And when he 
did get started, he fell in his 
tracks, and it became more 
and more difficult each time 
to scramble on to his feet again. 

And now Mangal Singh 
realised his end had come, 
and that no matter what 
the consequences, he must 
lie down. Suddenly, whilst 
making one more desperate 
effort to climb yet another of 
those heart-breaking sand dunes, 
away over there on the blue- 
grey horizon, he saw quivering 
in the ever-moving noon-day 
heat haze, like the beckon- 
ing fingers of some great super- 
natural Being, the tall, slender, 
tapering minarets of a village 
mosque. 

After that he has only a 
vague recollection of what 
followed, though he _ says 
he remembers staggering into 
an Arab encampment — not 
the aforesaid village—to be 
promptly seized by an excited 
crowd of gesticulating, shout- 
ing savages, while he pointed 
imploringly, unable to speak, 
at his swollen mouth. 


It was several hours before 
Mangal Singh recovered from 
his collapse in the Arab en- 
campment; but when he did, 
what surprised him most was 
the astonishing fact that he 
was still alive. ‘ Fathe ! 
Fathe!’ (Victory!) The Arabs 
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had not murdered him after 
all. And, to add to his gy. 
prises, he now found himself 
lying—of all the most unex. 
pected places—on a comfortable 
bed. Even then it took him 
quite a time to realise that he 
was in the Turkish hospital at 
Lahej and once again a prisoner 
of war. 

On this occasion his enemies 
chose to make rather a fuss over 
him. No sooner did he come to 
his senses than they all began 
to clamour round him, full 
of excited curiosity, plying 
him with a thousand and 
one questions as though he 
really had done something 
rather wonderful in thus suc- 
cessfully braving the dangers 
of the Yemen. Even his old 
friend, ‘His Excellency’ the 
Commandant, the gentleman 
with the fierce moustache, 
honoured him with a visit, 
accompanied as before by the 
Armenian interpreter, who was 
so impressed by Mangal Singh’s 
remarkable effort that he in- 
sisted — much to the lad’s 
modest embarrassment — on 
taking his photograph ! 

These enemy flutterings in 
no way appealed to the now 
very disgruntled Mangal Singh. 
What really mattered to him 
was that, in spite of his almost 
superhuman efforts, he had failed 
in his enterprise, and failed, as 
he then thought, irretrievably 
and ignominiously. For days 
he lay there, feeling, for him, 
most horribly down on his 
luck ; yet, such was the perti- 
nacity of this amazing youth, 
this mere bhisti, that even then 
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he was considering — rather 
hopelessly now, to be sure— 
how on earth he could still 
contrive to defeat his enemies. 

Presently they took him 
away from the comparative 
luxuries of the bospital, and 
once more he found himself 
in that evil-smelling room 
he had occupied on his 
previous visit. Again they 
placed him under the charge of 
that self-same ugly individual 
in the Turkish head - dress 
who had been his unsociable 
warder before. It was one day 
while thus convalescing that he 
had the luck to overhear what 
was for him a conversation of 
the utmost importance. 

He had been lying as usual 
on his bed of straw, eating his 
heart out — wondering — when 
he heard voices approaching his 
prison. As was his habit at 
that time, he hastily covered 
himself, head and all—Indian 
fashion—with his blanket; and 
there he lay listening, very 
alert, and by no means the 
helpless creature his enemies 
supposed him to be. 

Soon they arrived at his door, 
where they evidently stood 
peering at him through the 
grid. Then he heard the fam- 
iliar voice of his Turkish doctor 
give a grunt. 

“Humph!” he said. ‘ The 
man appears to be asleep, 
Mansur. On no account must 
he be disturbed.”’ 

“Asleep ?’’ grumbled Mansur, 
the warder, doubtfully. ‘* That, 
Effendi, is as it may be. Who 
knows? For now this son 
of a pig, this thrice-accursed 
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Hindu, is recaptured ’’—here 
he spat violently—“ he lies 
thus all day and every day. 
At all events, I, for one, shall 
be mighty glad to see the last 
of him.”’ 

‘‘ Cheer up, Mansur,’’ replied 
the doctor laughingly. ‘“ Be 
patient yet a while. For as 
soon as the man is well enough 
he returns to Sana.”’ 

‘¢ Allah be Praised ! ’? Mangal 
Singh heard his warder ex- 
claim, devoutly and thankfully. 

One would have supposed 
that by now the young cap- 
tive had had more than 
enough of these attempted 
escapes and adventures. But 
not a bit of it. No sooner had 
the men gone than he was up, 
making a bee-line for that grid 
set in the doorway, where he 
again feasted his eyes longingly 
on distant Sham Sham. This 
so - near - and - yet -so-far sight 
gave the lad such a heartache, 
such intense yearnings for that 
tiny little village of his tucked 
away so cosily on the banks of 
the Jhelum in far-off India, 
and heaven only knows how 
many other kindred longings, 
that he there and then growled 
to himself, fiercely and with 
great determination—* TI’ll be 
damned if I go back to Sana ! ”’ 

During this period Mangal 
Singh was, of course, still very 
weak ; but now that he really 
had made up his mind, this 
hardly seemed to worry him at 
all; and this, curiously enough, 
solely because he happened to 
notice that his hands, so far 
at any rate, had lost none of 
their cunning. 
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I wonder if you have ever 
examined the hands of the real 
old-fashioned type of bhisti— 
such a8 Mangal Singh was ? 
Through eternally grasping the 
open mouths of their heavily 
laden water ‘ mussacks,’ large 
leather receptacles made of a 
complete raw hide, their fingers 
become unusually long, supple, 
and very lean; but, what is of 
still greater consequence, they 
also develop a grip like a 
band of steel. It was on 
hands like these that Mangal 
Singh now kept gazing—long 
and earnestly; opening and 
shutting them constantly, as 
though in the act of performing 
some weird and wonderful 
exercise. 

From now on he also com- 
menced taking a keen and 
intelligent interest in his sur- 
roundings; above all, in the 
doings of his warder—though 
his head was supposed to 
be covered by his blanket. 
He noted with an appraising 
eye that the fellow was of the 
short, sturdy, well-set-up kind, 
and therefore—so Mangal Singh 
grimly decided—much too 
powerful to be tackled in the 
ordinary way; at any rate, 
whilst he himself was still 
in his weak condition. But 
what impressed our prisoner 
most about the man was that 
though he seemed to be phy- 
sically as strong as an ox, 
mentally he was apparently 
just a mere child—a thick-head. 

It was this man’s habit to 
visit the prison frequently dur- 
ing the course of the day; but 
at night, for some reason best 
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known to himself, he never 
came near the place more than 
once, when he would usually 
content himself by merely peer. 
ing into the cell with uplifted 
lantern and would then silently 
gO away, and, what was ob- 
viously very foolish of him, 
without even wishing his un- 
fortunate prisoner the usual 
courteous Eastern ‘ good-night.’ 

Of course, there were also 
those invisible, always laughing 
soldiers up there in the room 
above him. But as he had 
never seen any of them, he con- 
cluded, probably quite rightly, 
that they had some means of 
communicating with the outside 
world other than the sentry- 
guarded entrance-way used s0 
exclusively by his warder. 

As for the sentry, that un- 
pleasantly inconvenient fellow 
who was forever tramping up 
and down, up and down, out- 
side there beyond the gateway 
—well, be never seemed to 
show any inclination to come 
inside. 

Then, last of all, there were 
those extremely lofty, massive 
gates. ‘Yes,’ thought our 
prisoner, ‘ they certainly would 
take some negotiating!’ By 
day they were invariably left 
open, but by night they were 
always kept tightly shut, ex- 
cept for that very brief period 
when his warder came in on 
his nightly round, when they 
would be left slightly ajar until 
he went out again. 


Originally it had been Mangal 
Singh’s intention, before mak- 
ing his next bid for freedom, to 
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lie low for a while—to give 
himself a little more time in 
which to recuperate his now 
rapidly returning strength ; but 
one evening something un- 
ysual occurred, at least for 
those parts—it began to 
rain. Soon the fountains of 
heaven—preceded, of course, 
by the usual suffocating dust- 
storm—were pouring down 
upon the parched earth in one 
noisy, continuous deluge. 

Mangal Singh did not give 
the matter much attention, 
when suddenly, sometime 
during the night, he heard 
the sharp, metallic, prepara- 
tory click of the distant 
gateway bolts clanging open 
in order to admit the familiar, 
lantern-waving, but on this oc- 
casion blanket-shrouded, figure 
of his warder. 

As the man approached, look- 
ing very ghost-like and huge in 
the lantern-lit darkness, the 
while he squelched, dodging 
through the puddles and rain, 
Mangal Singh knew that whether 
he liked it or no his chance 
had come. So before the man 
came too close he quietly 
stooped and deliberately 
emptied his water-bowl on to 
the mud floor. 

“ Aré, Bhai!’ he exclaimed 
with woebegone countenance 
as the man peered at him 
blinkingly through the grid. 
“T have such a thirst and 
fever; but, alas! I have upset 
my water.”’ 

“Thirsty?” queried the 
warder, wide-eyed. ‘ Why, 
thou fool of a Hindu, it is even 
now raining hard ! ”’ 
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' “True, brother,” replied de- 
ceptive Mangal Singh, looking 
if possible more woebegone 
than ever. ‘But, alack and 
alas! it does not rain in here.’’ 

Whereupon the warder looked 
suspiciously at his prisoner, 
hesitating fora moment. Then, 
having first satisfied himself 
that there was no possibility 
of any hanky-panky, he slowly 
put down his lantern—to un- 
lock the door and step partly 
in. But not before he had, 
most carefully, placed his rifle 
where it would be well out of 
the reach of his prisoner. 

‘Give me your bowl!” he 
demanded gruffly, holding out 
his hand. 

Now in one description of 
what follows, the somewhat 
painful subject of what Mangal 
Singh actually did to his warder 
is dismissed with true military 
brevity—they merely tell us 
he caught the unhappy man 
‘ bending.’ 

As everyone knows there are 
a thousand ways by which it 
is possible to catch a man 
‘bending ’—some gentle and 
some otherwise. But the 
method chosen by Mangal Singh 
was certainly not of the gentle 
kind. In fact, it was rather 
like the man himself—primitive, 
not to say barbaric. 

True, in those days there was 
a war on, and at such times 
even the most cultured of us 
are apt to do things that would 
be utterly impossible under 
more normal conditions, simply 
because it happens to be our 
duty. So, perhaps, it might 
also have been thus with Mangal 
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Singh. Perhaps he, too, may 
have felt that it was up to him 
—nay, his bounden duty—to 
do something to end this ex- 
tremely irksome, involuntary 
captivity, so as to get back to 
those ill-defined, yet still very 
real, loyalties with the least 
possible delay. 

Be that as it may, Mangal 
Singh, calmly and methodically, 
and let me hasten to add, with- 
out any actual feeling of real 
hatred for the man, most skil- 
fully throttled him. Happily 
history enables us to assert 
he did not kill him, though that 
undoubtedly was not the fault 
of Mangal Singh. 

Apparently this is what hap- 
pened. When the warder 
demanded the bowl from his 
presumably helpless prisoner, 
that prisoner, in his zeal to 
comply, most clumsily dropped 
it. And it rolled, in the process 
making a loud and tinny clatter, 
along the ground—no doubt 
assisted by one little extra 
push from Mangal Singh—until 
it came to rest, upside down, 
right out in the rain. 

The warder, cursing his 
prisoner profusely, naturally 
stooped forward to pick the 
thing up. This was exactly 
what lean, lanky, wiry, very 
determined and very desperate 
Mangal Singh had been waiting 
for. With a satisfied grunt, he 
leapt—landing full on the man’s 
back, his long limbs encircling 
his body, while his powerful 
fingers wound themselves round 
his throat. And there he re- 
mained for what seemed ages, 
hanging on tenaciously, some- 
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times on top, though mostly 
very much underneath, gasp. 
ing for breath, while all the 
time praying hard to his gods 
for strength, until at last his 
enemy lay motionless. 

Dragging his victim hastily 
into the privacy of his cell— 
he had to hurry, there was still 
that inquisitive sentry out- 
side there, walking up and 
down, up and down—he 
now stripped the man not 
only of his well-filled bandolier, 
but also of his hat and his boots, 
immediately donning these 
things himself, though he did 
find—this was a nuisance— 
that the man’s Turkish head- 
dress was ever sO many sizes 
too large for him. Having 
completed that part of his 
task, he contrived to half lift, 
half drag him on to his own 
couch, where he carefully and 
neatly covered him—head and 
all, just as he himself used to 
do—with his blanket. 

And now very much ex- 
hausted, Mangal Singh, breath- 
ing heavily from his exertions, 
locked the door on his warder 
and stepped out into the court- 
yard, once again a free man. 
Girding up his loins for the 
fray, 80 to speak, he picked up 
the man’s rifle, lantern and 
blanket, in preparation for his 
next adventure, which was, of 
course, the tackling of that 
embarrassingly unknown quan- 
tity out there—the sentry. 

Before reaching the entrance- 
way, he paused to examine 
carefully his lately acquired 
rifle—yes, that undoubtedly was 
all right, safety catch released 
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and all. Tiptoeing very cau- 
tiously, he peered between the 
half-open gates out into the 
darkness, in the full expec- 
tation of being shot in the face 
the moment he put his head 
outside. 

Yet nothing happened. He 
had another look, this time 
putting his head farther out, 
preparing if he got the chance 
to make a sudden bolt for 
it, And yet—this certainly 
was curious—still nothing hap- 

ed. Once more he put his 
head outside, this time looking 
round anxiously, completely 
mystified, wondering what on 
earth could have happened to 
the sentry. 

So he proceeded, very, very 
gingerly, to step right outside : 
and then with a start that made 
his heart thump he suddenly 
saw the man—just a vague 
shadow—looking in the dim light 
of the lantern as if he was 
purposely standing there, rifle 
in hand, waiting his opportunity 
to let drive. 

But to Mangal Singh’s 
astonishment he was not. He 
was merely crouching against 
the wall at its farther end 
—shivering, and thinking of 
nothing else but how best to 
shelter himself from the 
torrential rain. And what was 
still better, there seemed to be 
no one else about. 

At any rate, this unexpected 
happy state of affairs suited 
our escaping prisoner admir- 
ably. It bucked him up no 
end. In fact, he in his feckless 
way now decided to complete 
his job thoroughly. Not only 
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did he lock, bolt and bar those 
big gates as he had so often seen 
his warder do, but he also, 
chuckling to himself at his 
cuteness, threw the keys high 
over the wall—back into the 
courtyard. 

That done, Mangal Singh 
once again turned his attention 
to the sentry. With fingers 
quivering dangerously on the 
trigger of his stolen rifle, he 
cautiously approached the man 
—very alert indeed. As it 
turned out he need not have 
worried, because the man still 
stood there shivering, his hat 
tilted well over his eyes, quite 
unsuspicious, and obviously 
totally indifferent to everything 
but the pouring rain. Mangal 
Singh at once took his courage 
in both hands and strode boldly 
past the fellow, walking very 
upright, though quaking in his 
boots, swinging his lantern 
wildly, the while he—this queer- 
looking, blanket-shrouded figure 
in the truly enormous Turkish 
head-dress—muttered a surly 
‘ good-night ’ as he passed. 

Before you could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson ’ he had disappeared, 
engulfed in the impenetrable 
darkness of the near-by palm 
grove, throwing away his lan- 
tern en route—to make his way 
towards Jebel Sham Sham, 
Sheik Othman, and all that 
it meant for him. 


‘ Khalsa-ki-ja-i-i!’ (‘ Glory be 
to the Sikhs and their Faith ! ’) 
Mangal Singh had at last 
escaped the clutches of the 
Turks. At least, that was what 
he hoped, though he was not 
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quite sure, having still another 
twenty odd miles to go. 

From there onwards his luck 
seems to have followed him 
more or less consistently. Not 
only did he, thanks to the 
storm, manage to creep un- 
molested right through the 
enemy lines—crawling for long 
distances on his belly—but no 
sooner was he well clear of all 
these difficulties than the rain 
ceased. But that which helped 
him more than anything else on 
this night of nights, enabling 
him to keep to his course— 
besides giving him untold en- 
couragement—was the sudden 
appearance of the friendly, 
welcoming, intermittently flash- 
ing beams of some distant 
searchlight away over there by 
Aden. 

Yet, as it happened, even 
that was not quite the end of 
his good-fortune, for when about 
half-way across the dreaded 
‘no-man’s-land’ and so tired 
he could hardly put one foot 
in front of the other—he met an 
Arab! The man was going in 
the opposite direction—that is 
to say, towards Lahej; but, 
after all, what did that matter. 
Fortunately he spotted the 
fellow first. Crouching very 
low, he quietly waited until 
the man came abreast of him. 

“Hey, Bedu!” suddenly 
hissed Mangal Singh — not 
daring to make too much noise, 
waving his rifle wildly in the 
air, ‘‘ get down from off that 
camel.”’ 

Naturally the Arab, taken 
completely by surprise, did get 
down from off his camel—very 
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hastily, too—no doubt wonder. 
ing what manner of lunatic 
robber this strange - looking 
creature could be. 

“Now, Bedu,” whispered 
Mangal Singh fiercely, fully 
prepared in his desperation to 
kill the fellow at once, “ throw 
away that rifle and also the 
knife that I see sticking from 
out of your waistband. Or, 
by your Holy Prophet—thou 
Muslim—I shall shoot you.” 

So, of course, the Arab, see- 
ing that rifle waving danger- 
ously in the air, also complied 
with these orders, though per- 
haps not quite so hurriedly. 

“Now listen, Bedu,’’ con- 
tinued Mangal Singh, standing 
well away for safety’s sake 
and still waving his rifle about 
wildly, “if you will but deliver 
me to my friends over there at 
Sheik Othman, my ‘ kammand- 
ing-sahib’ will not only give 
you a beautiful new rifle and 
a pearl-embroidered dagger, but 
he, being of a generous dis- 
position, will also bestow upon 
you a whole sack of rupees.” 

Whereupon the Arab, not 
believing one word of what 
Mangal Singh had said, but 
disliking the look of the rifle 
intensely, shrugged his shoulders 
and murmured more or less 
consentingly—* Inshallah ! ” 

Impatiently he motioned 
Mangal Singh to get on with 
the job and get mounted. But 
our clever prisoner was not 
going to have that at any price. 

“Nay, nay, Bedu,”’ he ex- 
claimed, smilingly shaking his 
head, “that won’t do at all. 
You must please of your kind- 
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ness get mounted first; 
whereas I, a8 becomes a mere 

r, shall sit humbly 
pehind you. Yea, rifle and all.”’ 

Once again the Arab shrugged 
pis shoulders, murmuring enig- 
matically—‘ Inshallah.”” And, 
having no choice, he obediently 
mounted. No sooner was 

Singh himself also 
comfortably settled on his por- 
tion of the camel’s back, than 
the beast arose, urged ener- 
getically by his owner’s stick 
and legs, to trek off towards 
Sheik Othman. 

Now when Mangal Singh 
thus § peremptorily com- 
mandeered the Arab and his 
camel, he did not know it, but 
he had placed this particular 
individual in a deucedly awk- 
ward position. For the man 
happened to be a local in- 
habitant and was therefore 
classed as a neutral; provided, 
of course, he continued as such 
and did not attempt to meddle 
—that is to say, not openly— 
in the wholesale slaughter that 
was then going on all round 
him. In those days it was not 
at all uncommon to see whole 
bands of these people going 
peacefully about their lawful 
occupations between the Turko- 
British lines. 

This does not necessarily 
imply that these Arabs did not 
take sides. They did—they 
could not very well help them- 
selves, though how they be- 
haved depended almost entirely 
on which side their bread 
happened to be buttered. 

In the case of Mangal Singh’s 
new-found friend, his especial 
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piece of bread happened to 
be buttered very much on the 
Turkish side, for he and all his 
belongings lived over there. 
The result was that when at a 
later stage of their journey he 
suddenly realised that his 
pugnacious passenger was fast 
asleep, and breathing heavily 
and irritatingly down the back 
of his neck, he at once quietly 
turned his camel about and 
made off as fast as he could 
pelt for Lahej ! 

But Mangal Singh was not 
asleep—not properly, at any 
rate. The mere fact of his 
breathing heavily on the man’s 
neck only meant that he was 
very tired and dozing. 

All the same, it was some 
considerable time before he 
tumbled to what was afoot, 
and it is quite probable that 
even then he would not have 
noticed it, had it not been for 
the astounding fact that on 
accidentally opening his eyes 
he saw daylight actually break- 
ing over his right shoulder: 
whereas any fool knows that 
if you travel southward the 
sun must of necessity rise over 
your left. 

Yet for quite a time 
Mangal Singh did nothing. 
He sat there docile, leaning 
heavily against the man’s back, 
breathing hard, until with a 
sleepy grunt he managed to 
move ever 80 slightly, getting 
himself into the desired position 
—that is to say, with the muzzle 
of his rifle pointing straight 
into the unfortunate man’s 
ribs. There was the usual 
violent explosion, and in the 
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resulting confusion they both 
tumbled off their respective 
perches simultaneously. But 
with this difference—Mangal 
Singh was still very much 
alive ! 

Hastily leaping to his feet, he 
made a wild grab at the camel, 
intending to mount the beast 
and be off before the sound 
of his shooting should arouse 
any of his near-by enemies. 
Unfortunately, however, the 
camel thought otherwise. He 
decided he did not like the look 
of his new master at all. With 
a vicious kick he promptly 
landed out, missing Mangal 
Singh’s head by inches. Then 
with a gurgle and a grunt 
expressive of extreme dis- 
pleasure, twitching his tail 
furiously, he made for home, 
otherwise Lahej, as fast as his 
awkward gait would let him. 

When Mangal Singh eventu- 
ally reached our lines, very 
much the worse for wear, he 
arrived in triumph—seated on 
the broad back of a cavalry 
charger ! 

What had happened was 
this. One morning our cavalry, 
hearing heavy firing close at 
hand, at once went out 
to investigate, and saw in 
the distance what, to their 
amazement, looked like a soli- 
tary Turk engaged in furious 
battle with several other 
Turks! Naturally our people 
joined in the fray, shooting 
indiscriminately at both the 
Turk and those who were 
beyond him: whereupon the 
Turk, waving his hat franti- 
cally in the air, promptly 
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went to ground, very wisely 
deciding to leave the final isgne 
of the battle to the two op. 
posing forces. Needless to say, 
our side won, and made their 
way towards the solitary Turk. 
Lying snug in a deep hollow, 
mopping his perspiring brow, 
still smiling though shaking 
with fatigue, thirst, and excite- 
ment, was our long-lost bhisti, 
Mangal Singh—Turkish head. 
dress, rifle, bandolier, and all. 

The news of Mangal Singh’s 
arrival soon spread, and his 
pals gave him a tremendous 
ovation; but, alas! this was 
just where I—as his 0.0.— 
most unwillingly had to step 
into the story and spoil every- 
thing. It was my painful duty 
to have to break it to the un- 
fortunate and bewildered youth 
—at the height of his fame too 
—that officially he had long 
since been declared a deserter. 

Naturally those of us who 
knew the man realised that 
this was not the case, though 
he had disappeared of his 
own free will. But there it 
was—the ‘ powers-that-be’ 
having declared it so, there 
was nothing else for the lad 
but to go through with it. 

At this time it was very 
noticeable how his caste fellows, 
whether they happened to be 
soldiers or only followers, rallied 
round him in his trouble. His 
popularity with all ranks was 
an eye-opener even to me, 
though there certainly were 
times when their mode of 
expressing their sympathy was, 
to say the least of it, tactless. 
When his old pal Jaglal went 
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to see him, he cheerfully told 
the unhappy Mangal Singh that 
deserters, when caught, were 
invariably shot at once— ek- 
dam,’ a8 he put it. But 
luckily at this point Ramsarup, 
the man who had originally 
heaved him over the parapet, 
also joined in the conversation 
by telling them he knew for a 
positive fact that as Mangal 
Singh was only a follower and 
consequently, in the eyes of 
the Indian military hierarchy, 
a mere nonentity, an insigni- 
ficant non-combatant ; there- 
fore under no circumstances 
could he be shot, even though 
they were on active service ; 
such privileges, of course, being 
reserved only for those who— 
like himself, for example—had 
the honour of bearing arms. 
But in the end even he, after 
much heated argument, had 
to concede that it was quite on 
the cards the lad might get 
life imprisonment; to which 
glad tidings Mangal Singh at 
once quakingly replied, ‘* Aré, 
Aré, Ramsarup! I would ever 
so much sooner be shot.” 

Now attached to our force 
at that time there was a 
certain officer whose sole duty 
it was to find out all he could 
concerning the enemy ; and in 
order to carry out these duties 
as effectively as possible he 
had contrived to get into 
intimate correspondence with a 
number of people who lived 
and worked behind, the enemy 
lines. One of these corre- 
spondents happened to be— 
here Mangal Singh’s luck cer- 
tainly did come home to roost 
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—our old friend the Armenian 
interpreter at lLahej, none 
other than the man who on a 
certain occasion had insisted— 
if you remember, much to 
Mangal Singh’s embarrassment 
—on taking his photograph ! 

One day this interpreter 
wrote our officer a long letter, 
in which he set forth with much 
picturesqueness of detail a lurid 
account of all that Mangal 
Singh had done while a prisoner 
of war; and it seemed from 
this letter that Mangal Singh— 
far from being a deserter—was 
a very fine fellow indeed! In 
fact, this man even went so 
far as to offer advice. 

“‘ Honoured Sir,”’ he wrote, 
“tell this youthful Mangal 
Singh of yours he must never 
again enter our lines—no, not 
even in battle! For His Ex- 
cellency is furious; feeling, if 
I may say 80, very bloody! 
Not so much, sir, because he 
tried to kill Mansur, the warder, 
because he was a fool, and we 
have many such as him; but, 
sir, because he ran away with 
not only a Turkish rifle, but 
with ninety rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The which goods —be 
it noted, sir—are now very 
precious in our eyes, seeing that 
your Mister Lawrence and his 
brother officers—may a thou- 
sand blessings fall upon their 
heads—have caused the Arabs 
within the Hedjaz—that is to 
say, behind us—to rise against 
us, thus making it impossible 
for even His Excellency to 
communicate with Turkey.’’ 

The gist of the above letter 
was in due course passed on to 
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me. Added to it there was a 
note from one who at that 
time was in very high author- 
ity, in which he said he thought 
our bhisti, Mangal Singh, must 
be a very stout-hearted fellow, 
so ‘why the, why the, don’t 
you turn him into a soldier ? ’ 

Needless to say, a hint coming 
from that source, couched in 
those terms, and at that time 
too, was a hint indeed. But 
what surprised me more, know- 
ing my fellows as I did, was 
that the idea at once met with 
the approval of my Indian 
officers. So straight away we 
sent for the lad, who arrived 
looking very sheepish, trying 
hard to keep his tail up, not 
quite sure whether he was 
not at last going to get that 
court-martial. 

“Well, Mangal Singh,” I 
said as I shook him—to his 
infinite astonishment—heartily 
by the hand, “ how would you 
like to join the regiment as a 
soldier ? ” 
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“What! me, Sahib?” gaia 
Mangal Singh, gazing at us 
open mouthed, taken com. 
pletely by surprise. “But, 
Sahib,’ he stuttered, “ how can 
that be? I am but a Dhisii, 
What will the others say?” 

“¢ Never mind all that, Ma: 
Singh,” I answered. ‘ Tell me, 
how would you like to be a 
soldier ? ”’ 

Qh, but Sahib ! ”’ protested 
the completely flummoxed 
Mangal Singh. But he never 
got any further. In fact, I 
thought the lad was going to 
weep, @ thing he had probably 
never dreamt of doing during 
the whole of his captivity; 
but after having gazed at us 
all in turn rather pathetically, 
he seemed suddenly to realise 
the position. Pulling himself 
together with a mighty effort, 
he clicked his heels loudly 
and saluted, while our dear old 
Subahdar-Major, the veteran 
of a dozen wars, patted him 
approvingly on the back. 
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